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“The iPod is the best digital music player yet. It makes previous music 


layers look like yard-sale 1950s sci-fi toys.” 
Pay - fite — Steven Levy, Newsweek 


“No one else has this much storage in a package this small. Never has 


digital music been this well organized.” ; ; 
— Chris Taylor, Time 


“It may be the finest portable music player ever built. My iPod cruised 
at full volume for 13 continuous hours, longer than any other hard- 


drive-based MP3 player.” 
JBa) — David Pogue, The New York Times 


“Leave it to Apple, maker of some of the world’s sleekest computers, to 
come out with the world’s coolest MP3 player.” 


— Troy Dreier, pcmagazine.com 


“The iPod is simply the best digital music player I've seen.” 
— Walter Mossberg, The Wall Street Journal 
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Rudy Giuliani did 
more than teach his city to be brave. He proved that America 
could rediscover the resolve it always possessed 


COVER: Photographed for TIME 
by Gregory Heisler. New York 
City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
on the observation deck of the 
GE Building in Rockefeller 
Center, Dec. 19, 2001 
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* Anoral history of Sept. 11 


TIME.COM 12 A ig ie 
NOTEBOOK oF : in the words of Giuliani 
MILESTONES 33 * and his closest associates. 


“Do we have air cover?” 

the mayor asked Bush’s 

assistant over the phone. 

“Yes, planes were sent out 

10 to 12 minutes ago.” 

“Has the Pentagon been 

hit?” “Affirmative. You 

can’t talk to the President 

right now because we re 
evacuating the White 
House” 76 


Eric Pooley on how the 
very human Rudy Giuliani 
became a beacon of 
superhuman courage 40 


Photographs of the single 
deadliest day in American 
history 58 
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The War Pieebbenlh Five “ma Moments George W. Bush was expected to run 


the country like a corporation. Instead, he found himself overseeing a new and complex 
kind of global conflict. An extraordinary behind-the-scenes look at how Bush and all the 


President’s men and women have run the war 112 


Time’s 75-Year 
Tradition A Person of the 
Year retrospective 79 


Life at Ground Zero 
How the site has become a 
zero-sum game, in time- 
tested New York style 90 


The Making of a Hero 
On Sept. 11, fire fighter 
Mike Kehoe was 
photographed rushing up 
Tower One. That picture 
may have been wortha 
thousand words, but it still 





JOHN LABR 


did not tell it all. This is 
Kehoe’s real story: a 
poignant tale of how being 
called a hero is not the same 
as feeling like one 96 








“Let’s Roll” Todd 
Beamer’s words from the 
doomed Flight 93 have 
become the post-Sept. 11 
mantra. A look at Beamer 
and others who embodied 
that spirit 106 


The First Lady Laura 
Bush talks to Margaret 
Carlson about her 
surprisingly public role 111 


Rating the President 
Six eminent historians 
measure George W. Bush 
against America’s other 
Commanders in Chief 122 








What Comes Next 
Michael Elliott’s 
prescription for what 
America has to provide 
after the guns are silent: 
butter 124 


Lessons Learned In 
more than 100 days of 
crisis, we all became 


= experts in anthrax, air 

s traveland immigration—in 
: ahurry. A quick review of 

; whattoremember 126 

. The Recession The 


3 current slump, born ina 
: strange new way, 


continues to surprise 
wonks and workers 
alike 132 


What Ever Happened 
to ... Gary Condit? Stem- 
cell research? Cincinnati? 
Jim Jeffords? Andy 
Williams? And California's 
energy crisis? 136 


ARTS 


Holiday movies bring more 
despair than cheer—with a few 
exceptions. Reviews of The Royal 
Tenenbaums, 
IAm Sam, 
Kateand 
Leopold, 
Gosford Park, 
The Majestic, 
Vanilla Sky, 
A Beautiful 
Mindand 
The Lord 

of the 
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ESSAY: Charles Krauthammer 
on how America awoke 156 
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Powerful 24-hour Relief from Osteoarthritis 
PAIN = INFLAMMATION = STIFFNESS 


Celebrex is the first prescription arthritis medicine that specifically targets only the COX-2 
enzyme —a key source of arthritis pain. Celebrex can help you through the day with activities 
like walking, standing or climbing stairs, and through the night while resting in bed. And 
that’s definitely worth celebrating. 


Important Celebrex Information. Celebrex should not be taken in late pregnancy or if 
you've had aspirin-sensitive asthma or allergic reactions to aspirin or other arthritis medicines 
or certain drugs called sulfonamides. In rare cases serious stomach problems, such as 
bleeding can occur without warning. The most common side effects in clinical trials were 
indigestion, diarrhea and abdominal pain. Tell your doctor if you have kidney or liver problems. 


For more information, call 1-888-Celebrex or visit www.celebrex.com. 


Ask Your Doctor If A Free Sample Of Celebrex Is Right For You. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY —CELEBREX® (celecoxib capsules) 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
For relief of the signs and symptoms of OA, and of RA in adults. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CELEBREX is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to celecoxib. CELEBREX should 
not be given to patients who have demonstrated aliergic-type reactions to sulfonamides. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients who have experienced asthma, urticaria, or allergic-type reactions 
after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs. Severe, rarely fatal, snaphylactic-tike reactions to NSAIDs have 
been reported in such patients (see WARNINGS —Anaphylactoid Reactions, and PRECAUTIONS — 
Preexisting Asthma). 


WARNINGS 

Gastrointestinal (Gi) Effects — Risk of GI Ulceration, Bleeding, and Perforation: Serious GI toxicity 
such as bleeding, ulceration, and perforation of the stomach, small intestine or large intestine, can 
occur at any time, with or without warning symptoms, in patients treated with NSAIDs. Minor upper 
Gi problems, such as dyspepsia, are common and may also occur at any time during NSAID therapy. 
Therefore, physicians and patients should remain alert for ulceration and bleeding, even in the absence 
of previous GI tract symptoms. Patients should be informed about the signs and/or symptoms of 
serious G! toxicity and the steps to take if they occur. Only 1/5 patients who develop a serious upper 
GI adverse evant on NSAID therapy is symptomatic. Upper GI ulcers, gross bleeding or perforation, 
caused by NSAIDs, appear to occur in approximately 1% of patients treated for 3-6 months, and in 
about 2-4% of patients treated for one year. These trends continue thus, increasing the likelihood of 
developing a serious GI event at some time during the course of therapy. However, even short-term 
therapy is no! hout risk, It is unclear, at the present time, how the above rates apply to CELEBREX 
(see CLINICAL STUDIES— Special Studies in the complete prescribing information). Among 5,285 
patients who received CELEBREX in controlled clinical trials of 1 ta 6 months duration (most were 3 
month studies} at @ daily dose of 200 mg or more, 2 (0.04%) experienced significant upper GI bleeding, 
at 14 and 22 days after initiation of dosing. Approximately 40% of these 5,285 patients were in studies 
that required them to be free of ulcers by endoscopy at study entry. Thus it is unclear if this study 
population is representative of the general population. Prospective, long-term studies required to 
compare the incidence of serious, clinically significant upper G! adverse events in patients taking 
CELEBREX vs. comparator NSAID products have not been performed. NSAIDs should be prescribed 
with extreme caution in patients with a prior history of ulcer disease or Gi bleeding. Most sponta- 
neous reports of fatal Gi events are in elderly or debilitated patients and therefore special care should 
be taken in treating this population. To minimize the potential risk for an adverse Gi event, the lowest 
effective dose should be used for the shortest duration, For high risk patients, alternate 
therapies that do not involve NSAIDs should be considered. Studies have shown that patients with 
8 prior history of peptic ulcer disease and/or Gi bleeding and who use NSAIDs, have a greater then 
10-fold higher risk for developing s GI bleed than patients with neither of these risk factors. In addition 
to @ past history of ulcer disease, pharmacoepidemiological studies have identified several other 
co-therapies or co-morbid conditions that may increase the risk for Gi bleeding such as: treatment 
with oral corticosteroids, treatment with anticoagulants, longer duration of NSAID therapy, smoking, 
alcoholism, older age, and poor general health status, 

Anaphylactoid Reactions: As with NSAIDs in general, anaphylectoid reactions have occurred in 
patients without known prior exposure to CELEBREX. In post-marketing experience, rare cases of ana- 
phylaectic reactions and angioedema have been reported in patients receiving CELEBREX, CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients with the aspirin triad. This symptom complex typically ocours in ssth- 
matic patients who experience rhinitis with or without nasal polyps, or who exhibit severe, poten- 
tially fatal bronchospasm after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs isee CONTRAINDICATIONS and PRE- 
CAUTIONS — Preexisting Asthma). Emergency heip should be sought in cases where an anaphylac- 
toid reaction occurs, 

Advanced Renal Disease: Treatment with CELEBREX is not recommended. 

Pregnancy: in iste pregnancy CELEBREX should be avoided because it may cause premature closure 
of the ductus arteriosus. 


PRECAUTIONS 
General: CELEBREX cannot be expected to substitute for corticosteroids or to treat corticosteroid insuf- 
ficiency. The pharmacological activity of CELEBREX in reducing inflammation, and possibly fever, may 
diminish the utility of these diagnostic signs in detecting infectious complications of presumed non- 
infectious, painful conditions. 
Hepatic Effects: Borderline elevations of one or more liver tests may occur in up to 15% of patients 
taking NSAIDs, and notable elevations of ALT or AST (approximately three or more times the upper 
limit of normal) have been reported in approximately 1% of patients in clinical trials with NSAIDs. 
These laboratory abnormalities may progress, may remain unchanged, or may be transient with con- 
tinuing therapy. Rare cases of severe hepatic reactions, including jaundice and fatal fulminant hep- 
atitis, liver necrosis and hepatic failure (some with fatal outcome) have been reported with NSAIDs, 
including CELEBREX. (See ADVERSE REACTIONS — post-marketing experience.) In controlled clinical 
trials of CELEBREX, the incidence of borderline elevations of liver tests was 6% for CELEBREX and 5% 
for placebo, and approximately 0.2% of patients taking CELEBREX and 0.3% of patients taking placebo 
had notable elevations of ALT and AST. A patient with symptoms and/or signs suggesting liver dys- 
function, or in whom an abnormal liver test has occurred, should be monitored carefully for evidence 
of the development of a more severe hepatic reaction while on therapy with CELEBREX. If clinical 
signs and symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, or if systemic manifestations occur (¢.g., 
eosinophilia, rash, etc.), CELEBREX should be discontinued. 
Renal Effects: Long-term administration of NSAIDs has resulted in renal papillary necrosis and other 
renal injury. Renal toxicity has also been seen in patients in whom renal prostaglandins have # com- 
pensatory role in the maintenance of renal perfusion, in these patients, administration of an NSAID 
may cause 4 dose-dependent reduction in prostaglandin formation and, secondarily, in renal blood 
flow, which may precipitate overt renal decompensation, Patients at greatest risk of this reaction are 
those with impaired renal function, heart failure, or liver dysfunction, those taking diuretics and ACE 
inhibitors, and the elderly, Discontinuation of NSAID therapy is usually followed by recovery to the 
pretreatment state. Clinical trials with CELEBREX have shown renal effects similar to those observed 
with comparator NSAIDs, Caution should be used when initiating treatment with CELEBREX in patients 
with considerable dehydration. It is advisable to rehydrate patients first and then start therapy with 
CELEBREX. Caution is siso recommended in patients with pre-existing kidney disease (see 
WARNINGS — Advanced Renal , 
Hematological Effects: Anemia may occur. In controled clinical trials the incidence of anemia was 
0.6% with CELEBREX and 0.4% with placebo. Patients on long-term treatment with CELEBREX should 
have their hamoglobin or hematocrit checked if they exhibit any signs or symptoms of anemia or 
blood loss. CELEBREX does not generally affect platelet counts, prothrombin time (PT), or partial throm- 
time (PTT), and does not appear to inhibit platelet aggregation st indicated dosages (See 
CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies —Platelets in the complete prescribing information). 
Fluid Retention and Edema: Fiuid retention and edema may occur (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). There- 
- CELEBREX should be used with caution in patients with fluid retention, hypertension, or heart 
jure. 
Preexisting Asthma: Do not use in patients with aspirin-sensitive asthma because of the risk of severe 
bronchospasm. Use with caution in patients with preexisting asthma, 
Laboratory Tests: Because serious Gi tract ulcerations and bleeding can occur without warning 
symptoms, physicians should monitor for signs or symptoms of GI bleeding. During the controlled 
clinical trials, there was an increased incidence of hyperchloremia in patients receiving celecoxib 
compared with patients on placebo. Other laboratory abnormalities that occurred more frequently 
in the patients receiving celecoxib included hypophosphatemia, and elevated BUN. These laboratory 
abnormalities were also seen in patients who received comparator NSAIDs in these studies. The 
Clinical significance of these abnormalities has not been established. 
Drug Interactions: General: Celecoxib metabolism is predominantly mediated via cytochrome P450 
2C9 in the liver. Co-administration of celecoxib with drugs that are known to inhibit 2C9 should be 
done with caution. /n vitro studies indicate that celecoxib, although not # substrate, is an inhibitor 
of cytochrome P450 206. Therefore, there is a potential for an in vivo drug interaction with drugs 
that are metabolized by P450 206. ACE-inhibitors: Reports suggest that NSAIDs may diminish the 
antihypertensive effect of Angiotensin Converting Enzyme (ACE) inhibitors. This interaction should 
be given consideration in patients taking CELEBREX concomitantly with ACE-inhibitors. Furosemide: 
Clinical studies, as well as post marketing observations, have shown that NSAIDs can reduce the 
natriuretic effect of furosemide and thiazides in some patients. This response has been attributed to 
inhibition of renal prostaglandin synthesis. Aspirin: CELEBREX can be used with low dose aspirin. 
However, concomitant administration of aspirin with CELEBREX may result in an increased rate of Gi 
ulceration or other complications, compered to use of CELEBREX alone (see CLINICAL STUDIES— 
Special Studies— Gastrointestinal in the complete prescribing information). Because of its lack of 
platelet effects, CELEBREX is not # substitute for aspirin for cardiovascular prophylaxis. Fluconazole: 
Concomitant administration of fluconazole at 200 mg QD resulted in 8 two-fold increase in celecoxib 
plasma concentration. This increase is due to the inhibition of celecoxib metabolism via P450 2C9 
by fluconazole (see Pharmacokinetics — Metabolism). CELEBREX should be introduced at the lowest 
recommended dose in patients receiving fluconazole, Lithium: In 5 study conducted in healthy 
subjects, mean steady-state lithium plasma levels increased approximately 17% in subjects receiv- 








ing lithium 450 mg BID with CELEBREX 200 mg BID as compared to subjects receiving lithium alone. 
Patients on lithium treatment should be closely monitored when CELEBREX is introduced or with- 
drawn. Methotrexate: in an interaction study of rheumatoid arthritis patients taking methotrexate, 
CELEBREX did not have significant effect on the pharmacokinetics of methotrexate. Warfarin: Anti 
coagulant activity should be monitored, particularly in the first few days, after initiating or changing 
CELEBREX therapy in patients receiving warfarin or similar agents, since these patients are at an 
increased risk of bleeding complications. The effect of celecoxib on the anticoagulant effect of warfarin 
was studied in a group of healthy subjects receiving daily doses of 2-5 mg of warfarin. In these 
subjects, celecoxib did not alter the anticoagulant effect of warfarin as determined by prothrombin 
time. However, in post-marketing experience, bleeding events have been reported, predominantly in 
the elderly, in association with increases in prothrombin time in patients receiving CELEBREX con- 
currently with warfarin, Carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, of fertility: Celecoxib was not car- 
Cinogenic in rats given oral doses up to 200 mg/kg for males and 10 mg/kg for females (approxi- 
mately 2- to 4-fold the human exposure as measured by the AUCp.24 at 200 mg BID) or in mice given 
oral doses up to 25 mg/kg for males and 50 mg/kg for females (approximately equal to human 
exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID) for two years. Celecoxib was not mutagenic 
in an Ames test and 3 mutation assay in Chinese hamster ovary (CHO) cells, nor clastogenic in a 
chromosome aberration assay in CHO cells and an in vivo micronucleus test in rat bone marrow. 
Celecoxib did not impair male and female fertility in rats at oral doses up to 600 mg/kg/day (approx- 
imately 11-fold human exposure at 200 mg BID based on the AUCo.2a). 
Pregnancy: effects: Pregnancy Category C. Celecoxib was not teratogenic in rabbits up 
to an oral dose of 60 mg/kg/day (equal to human expasure at 200 mg BID as measured by AUCo.24); 
however, at ora! doses #150 mg/kg/day (approximately 2-foid human exposure at 200 mg BID as 
measured by AUCo.24), an increased incidence of fetal alterations, such as ribs fused, sternebrae 
fused and sternebrae misshspen, was observed. A dose-dependent increase in diaphi hernias 
was observed in one of two rat studies at oral doses 230 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID). There are no studies in pregnant women, CELEBREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 
Nonterastogenic effects: Celecoxib produced preimplantation and post-implantation losses and 
reduced embryosfetal survival in rats at oral dosages 250 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCs.24 at 200 mg BID). These changes are expected with inhibition of pros- 
taglandin synthesis and are not the result of permanent alteration of female reproductive function, 
nor are they expected at clinical exposures. No studies have been conducted to evaluate the effect 
of celecoxib on the closure of the ductus arteriosus in humans. Therefore, use of CELEBREX during 
the third trimester of pregnancy should be avoided. Labor and delivery: Celecoxib produced no 
evidence of delayed labor or parturition at oral doses up to 100 mg/kg in rats (approximately 7-fold 
human exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID). The effects of CELEBREX on labor and 
delivery in pregnant women are unknown, Nursing mothers: It is not known whether this drug is 
excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk and because of the poten- 
tial for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants from CELEBREX, a decision should be made whether 
to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to 
the mother. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below the age of 18 years have not been 
evaluated. 
Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received CELEBREX in clinical trials, more than 
2,100 were 65-74 years of age, while approximately 800 additional patients were 75 years and over. 
While the incidence of adverse experiences tended to be higher in elderly patients, no substantial 
differences in safety and effectiveness were observed between these subjects and younger subjects, 
Other reported clinical experience has not identified differences in response between the elderly and 
younger petients, but greater sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled out. In clinical 
studies comparing renal function as measured by the GFR, BUN and creatinine, and platelet function 
as measured by bleeding time and platelet aggregation, the results were not different between elderly 
and young volunteers. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Adverse events occurring in 22% of Celebrex patients from controlled arthritis trials, regardless of 
causality at recommended doses (Nx4146): abdominal pain 4.1%, diarrhea 5.6%, dyspepsia 8.8%, 
flatulence 2.2%, nausea 3.5%, back pain 2.8%, peripheral edema 2.1%, injury-accidental 2.9%, dizi 
ness 2.0%, headache 15.8%, insomnia 2.3%, pharyngitis 2.3%, rhinitis 2.0%, sinusitis 5.0%, upper res- 
piratory tract infection 8.1%, rash 2.2%. In placebo- or active-controlied clinical trials, the discontin- 
uation rate due to adverse events was 7.1% for patients receiving CELEBREX and 6.1% for patients 
receiving placebo. Among the most common reasons for discontinuation due to adverse events in 
the CELEBREX treatment groups were dyspepsia and abdominal pain (cited as reasons for discontin- 
uation in 0.8% and 0.7% of CELEBREX patients, respectively), Among patients receiving placebo, 0.6% 
discontinued due to dyspepsia and 0.6% withdrew due to abdominal pain. The following adverse 
events occurred in 0.1-1,9% of patients regardless of causality. 
Celebrex (100-200 mg BID or 200 mg OD): Gi: Constipation, diverticulitis, dysphagia, eructstion, 
esophagitis, gastritis, gastroenteritis, gastroesophages! reflux, hemorrhoids, histal hernis, metena, 
dry mouth, stomatitis, tenesmus, tooth disorder, vorniting; Cardiovascular; Aggravated hypertension, 
angina pectoris, coronary artery disorder, myocardial infarction; General: Allergy aggravated, allergic 
reaction, asthenia, chest pain, cyst NOS, edema alized, face edema, fatigue, fever, hot flushes, 
influenza-like symptoms, pain, peripheral pain; mechanism disorders: Herpes simplex. 
herpes zoster, infection bacterial, infection fungal, infection soft tissue, infection viral, moniliasis, moni- 
liasis genital, otitis media; Central, peripheral nervous system: Log cramps, hypertonia, hypoesthe- 
sia, Migraine, neuralgia, Neuropathy, paresthesia, vertigo; Female reproductive: Breast fibroadeno- 
sis, breast neoplasm, breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menstrual disorder, vaginal ietisaNle gpl ea vagini- 
tis; Male reproductive; Prostatic disorder: Hearing and vestibular; Deafness, oar abnormality, carsche. 
tinnitus; Meart rate and rhythm: Paipitation, tachycardia; Liver and biliary system: Hepatic function 
abnormal, SGOT increased, SGPT increased; Metabolic and nutritional: BUN increased, CPK 
increased, diabetes mellitus, hypercholesterolemia, hyperglycemia, hypokalemia, NPN increase, cre- 
atinine increased, alkaline phosphatase increased, weight increase; Musculoskeletal: Arthraigia. 
arthrosis, bone disorder, fracture accidental, myalgia, neck stiffness, synovitis, tendinitis; Platelets 
(bleeding or clotting): Eochymos' pistaxis, thrombocythemia; Psychiatric: Anorexia, anxiety, 
appetite increased, depression, nervousness, somnolence; Hemic: Anemia; Respiratory: Bronchitis, 
bronchospasm, bronchospasm aggravated, coughing, dyspnes, laryngitis, pneumonia; Skin and 
appendages: Alopecia, dermatitis, nail disorder, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, rash erythema- 
tous, rash msculopapular, skin disorder, skin dry, sweating increased, urticaria; Application site 
disorders: Cellulitis, dermatitis contact, injection site reaction, skin nodule; Special senses: Taste per- 
version; Urinary system: Albuminuria, cystitis, dysuria, hematuria, micturition frequency, renal 
calculus, urinary incontinence, urinary tract infection; Vision: Blurred vision, cataract, conjunctivitis, 
eye pain, glaucoma. 
Other serious adverse reactions which occur rarely (estimated <0.1%), regardless of n The 
following serious adverse events have occurred rarely in patients taking CELEBREX. Cases reported 
only in the post-marketing experience are indicated in italics. r Syncope, congestive 
heart failure, ventricular fibrillation, pulmonary embolism, cerebrovascular accident, peripheral 
gangrene, thrombophlebitis, vasculitis; Gk: Intestinal obstruction, intestinal perforation, gastrointes 
tinal bleeding, colitis with bleeding, esophages! perforation, pancreatitis, ileus; Liver and billary 
system: Cholelithiasis, hepatitis, jeundice, liver feilure: Hemic and lymphatic; Thrombocytopenia, 
agranulocytosis, aplastic anemia, pancytopenia, leukopenia; Metabolic: Hypoglycemia; Nervous 
system: Ataxia, suicide; Renal: Acute renal tailure, interstitial nephritis; Skin: Erythema multiforme, 
exfoliative dermatitis, Stevens-Johnson syndrome, toxic epidermal necrolysis; General: Sepsis, 
sudden death, anaphylactoid reaction, angioedema. 
OVERDOSAGE 
Symptoms following acute NSAID overdoses are usually limited to lethargy, drowsiness, nausea, 
vomiting, and epigastric pain, which are generally reversible with supportive care. GI bleeding can 
occur. Hypertension, acute renal failure, respiratory depression and coma may occur, but are rare. 
Anaphylactoid reactions have been reported with therapeutic ingestion of NSAIDs, and may occur 
following an overdose. Patients should be managed by symptomatic and supportive care following 
an NSAID overdose. There are no specific antidotes. No information is available regarding the removal 
of celecoxib by hemodialysis, but based on its high degree of plasma protein binding (>97%) dialysis 
is unlikely to be useful in overdose. Emesis and/or activated charcoal (60 to 100 g in adults, 1 to 2 
G’kg in children) and/or osmotic cathartic may be indicated in patients seen within 4 hours of inges: 
ion with symptoms or following # large overdose. Forced diuresis, alkalinization of urine, hemo- 
dialysis, or hemoperfusion may not be useful due to high protein binding, 
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the EURO. 
OUR money 


Euro banknotes will be available 
in denominations of €5, €10, €20, 
€50, €100, €200 and €500. The 
official symbol of the euro is €; 
the official abbreviation is EUR. 





On 1 January 300 million Europeans in 12 countries will wake up to a new currency: 
the euro. The euro is not new: it’s been used in electronic transactions and by banks and inter- 
national businesses since January 1999. But with the upcoming launch of euro banknotes and coins, 
anyone who lives, does business or is travelling in any of the 12 countries will benefit from dealing 
in just one currency 

There are seven euro banknote denominations, which can be recognised easily by their look 
and feel: the larger the banknote, the higher the value. There are also eight denominations of euro 
coins, each having a common side and a national side. The common side shows the value of the coin 
The national side differs from country to country 

You will be able to use all euro banknotes and coins, in each of the participating countries, 
from 1 January when - for the first time in the history of Europe - 12 currencies will make way 


for just one: the euro. www.euro.ecb.int 


| The countries sharing the euro: 
Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 


RE) Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 


Portugal and Spain. 
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O] * To capture Rudy Giuliani bestriding his 
beloved, altered skyline, photographer Gregory Heisler—who has shot 
seven previous People of the Year—wanted to set up on the roof of 
Rockefeller Center's General Electric Building. Unfortunately, the roof 
has been closed for years, insurance problems proliferated, and the 
weather would not cooperate. Heisler, at left, in hat, finally prevailed and 
built a wooden platform leading to aledge hundreds of feet above the 
street. “Some of the mayor's security people were nervous for him,” says 
Heisler. “But he just yelled, “Wow! and bounded up to hit his mark” 





OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

TIME Nation editor Eric Pooley—who, to 
prepare for writing the POY cover story, 
talked with Giuliani for hours, toured 


ground zero with him and flew 
with him to Israel—also tracked 
him in the early ’90s for New 
York magazine. Back then, 
Pooley says, “he had 
incomparable brains and brass, 
but there were big questions 
about his heart and soul. But 
what happened was that his 
cancer and Sept. 11 were events 
of such magnitude that they 
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allowed him to show the fullness of 
himself.” To chat with Eric about Giuliani 
on AOL, go to Keyword: Live, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 26, at 8 p.m. E.T. 


INSIDERS’ INSIDERS 

White House correspondents James 
Carney and John F. Dickerson believe their 
subject, President George W. Bush, ex- 
perienced growth similar to Giuliani’s. Says 
Dickerson: “His confidence used to come 
off as swagger.” But nowadays “he’s very 
matter-of-fact, and the confidence is real.” 











Carney marvels at the access that enabled 
TIME’s team to record key moments as the 
war progressed through the fall. “Usually 
when you cover the White House, you know 
about 10% of what’s going on,” he says. “This 
time we got much closer to the truth.” 


READ HISTORY UNFOLD 
TIME.com’s Person of 
the Year package 
features not 


only Giuliani P-T1M E 


but also 
every other i 4 
POY since a \- 


1927, when iq 
Charles Lind- a 
bergh was se- 

lected as the 

first. What you'll find is 
not history rewritten but 
history as it was written: the original 
text from each cover story, Experience 
the tension in 1938, when Adolf Hitler 
redrew the map of Europe, and the 
optimism in 1944, when Dwight 
Eisenhower played a key role in what 
TIME promised was “the last full year” 
of World War II. Go to 
























TIME CAPSULE 

This week’s POY issue is 
ina sense a bookend to 
TIMe’s special Sept. 11 
issue, which was put out 
just 36 hours after the 
horrific events of that 
day. Its cover is the only 
one in TiME’s history to 
bear a black border. The issue still has 
the power and immediacy to evoke the 
emotions of Sept. 11. See it at 


DRAWING THE LINES OF WAR 


The conflict in Afghanistan put 
Americans in 
sometimes 
perplexingly 
unfamiliar 

territory. But TIME’s 
vivid series of maps 
and graphics has given 
readers clear and 
detailed guides to all the 
action, whether in the 
caves of Tora Bora or in the arcane 
financial networks of al-Qaeda. You can 
find all those maps and graphics, with 
added interactive elements, at 
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actually being with friends: 
priceless 
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THE INCREDIBLE 


THAT READS LIKE AN 


AN AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN’S 

TRUE STORY OF SECRETS, BETRAYAL, 
IMPRISONMENT IN RUSSIA, AND 

THE BATTLE TO SET HIM FREE 


EDMOND 0. 


AND TOM SHA 


The first American citizen convicted 
of spying by Russia since 1960, 
Edmond Pope tells the harrowing 
story of his 253-day imprison- 
ment—and provides a disturbing 
look at today’s Russia, where 
everyone and everything is for sale. 
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For people with type 2 diabetes 





“By taking care of my diabetes, 
| take care of my family.” 


“Pye made the commitment for myself, but it’s also 
for my family. For my wife and my two beautiful 
daughters — they're everything to me. All | have to 
do is look at them, any one of them, and | find all 
the strength, all the reason, all the determination | 
need to take better care of myself. 


“| was eating better, exercising more. But that still 
wasn’t enough. So my doctor added Avandia. 
it makes my body more responsive to its own 
natural insulin, so | can control my blood sugar 
more effectively. 


“So finally, with the help of Avandia, I'm controlling 
my type 2 diabetes, instead of the other way 
around. And while not everybody gets the same 
results, I’ve been able to keep my blood sugar 
down for just about a year now. That's the strength 
of doing things right.” 


Avandia, along with diet and exercise, helps 
improve blood sugar control. It may be prescribed 
alone, with Glucophage® (metformin HCI tablets) 
or with sulfonylureas. When taking Avandia with a 
sulfonylurea, you may be at risk for low blood 
sugar. Ask your doctor whether you need to lower 
your sulfonylurea dosage. 


AVANDIA’. Help use the natural insulin in you.” 
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Some people may experience tiredness, weight 
gain or swelling with Avandia. 


Avandia in combination with insulin may increase 
the risk of serious heart problems. Because of this, 
talk to your doctor before using Avandia and 
insulin together. Avandia may cause fluid retention, 
or swelling, which could lead to or worsen heart 
failure, so tell your doctor if you have a history of 
these conditions. If you experience an unusually 
rapid increase in weight, swelling or shortness of 
breath while taking Avandia, talk to your doctor 
immediately. Avandia is not for everyone. If you 
have severe heart failure or active liver disease, 
Avandia is not recommended. 


Also, blood tests to check for serious liver 
problems should be conducted before and during 
Avandia therapy. Tell your doctor if you have liver 
disease, or if you experience unexplained tiredness, 
stomach problems, dark urine or yellowing of the 
skin while taking Avandia. See important patient 
information on the following page. 


Talk to your doctor, or for more information call 
1-800-AVANDIA (1-800-282-6342) 


or visit www.avandia.com 


rosiglitazone maleate 


Tat ee Mant at : 
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Patient Information about 
AVANDIA® (rosiglitazone maleate) 
2 mg, 4 mg, and 8 mg Tablets 


What is Avandia? 

Avandia is one product in a class of prescription drugs 
called thiazolidinediones (thigh-a-zol-a-deen-die-owns) or 
TZDs. It is used to treat type 2 diabetes by helping the 
body use the insulin that it is already making. Avandia 
comes as pills that can be taken either once a day or twice 
a day to help improve blood sugar levels. 


How does Avandia treat type 2 diabetes? 

If you have type 2 diabetes, your body probably still pro- 
duces insulin but it is not able to use the insulin efficiently. 
Insulin is needed to allow sugar to be carried from the blood- 
stream into many cells of the body for energy. If insulin is 
not being used correctly, sugar does not enter the cells 
very well and builds up in the blood. If not controlled, the 
high blood sugar level can lead to serious medical prob- 
lems, including kidney damage, blindness and amputation. 


Avandia helps your body use insulin by making the cells 
more sensitive to insulin so that the sugar can enter the cell. 


How quickly will Avandia begin to work? 

Avandia begins to reduce blood sugar levels within 2 weeks. 
However, since Avandia works to address an important 
underlying cause of type 2 diabetes, insulin resistance, it 
may take 8 to 12 weeks to see the full effect. If you do not 
respond adequately to your starting dose of Avandia, your 
physician may increase your daily dose to improve your 
blood sugar control. 


How should | take Avandia? 
Your doctor may tell you to take Avandia once a day or twice 
a day (in the morning and evening). It can be taken with or 
without meals. Food does not affect how Avandia works. To 
help you remember to take Avandia, you may want to take 
it at the same time every day 


What if | miss a dose? 

e As soon as you remember your missed dose, take one 
tablet anytime during the day. 

¢ If you forget and go a whole day without taking a dose, 
don't try to make it up by adding another dose on the 
following day. Forget about the missed dose and simply 
follow your normal schedule. 


If ; afi ; ; 

e As soon as you remember the missed dose, take one 
tablet. 

¢ Take the next dose at the normal time on the same day. 

© Don't try to make up a missed dose from the day before. 

e You should never take three doses on any single day in 
order to make up for a missed dose the day before. 


Do | need to test my blood for sugar while using Avandia? 
Yes, you should follow your doctor's instructions about your 
at-home testing schedule. 


Does Avandia cure type 2 diabetes? 

Currently there is no cure for diabetes. The only way to 
avoid the effects of the disease is to maintain good blood 
sugar control by following your doctor's advice for diet, 
exercise, weight control, and medication. Avandia, alone or 
in combination with other antidiabetic drugs (i.e., sulfonyl- 
ureas or metformin), may improve these other efforts by 
helping your body make better use of the insulin it already 
produces. 





Can | take Avandia with other medications? 

Avandia has been taken safely by people using other medi- 
cations, including other antidiabetic medications, birth 
control pills, warfarin (a blood thinner), Zantac® (ranitidine, 
an antiulcer product from GlaxoSmithKline), certain heart 
medications, and some cholesterol-lowering products. You 
should discuss with your doctor the most appropriate plan 
for you. If you are taking prescription or over-the-counter 
products for your diabetes or for conditions other than 
diabetes, be sure to tell your doctor. Sometimes a patient 
who is taking two antidiabetic medications each day can 
become irritable, lightheaded or excessively tired. Tell your 
doctor if this occurs; your blood sugar levels may be drop- 
ping too low, and the dose of your medication may need to 
be reduced. 


What should | discuss with my doctor before taking 
Avandia? 

Avandia in combination with insulin may increase the risk of 
serious heart problems. Because of this, talk to your doctor 
before using Avandia and insulin together. Avandia may 
cause fluid retention or swelling which could lead to or 
worsen heart failure, so tell your doctor if you have a history 
of these conditions. You should also talk to your doctor if 
you have liver problems, or if you are nursing, pregnant or 
thinking of becoming pregnant. If you are a premenopausal 
woman who is not ovulating, you should know that Avandia 
therapy may result in the resumption of ovulation, which may 
increase your chances of becoming pregnant. Therefore, 
you may need to consider birth control options. 


What are the possible side effects of Avandia? 

Avandia was generally well tolerated in clinical trials. The 
most common side effects reported by people taking 
Avandia were upper respiratory infection (cold-like symp- 
toms) and headache. As with most other diabetes medica- 
tions, you may experience an increase in weight. You may 
also experience edema (swelling) and/or anemia (tired- 
ness). If you experience any swelling of your extremities 
(e.g., legs, ankles) or tiredness, notify your doctor. Talk to 
your doctor immediately if you experience edema, short- 
ness of breath, an unusually rapid increase in weight, or 
other symptoms of heart failure. 


Who should not use Avandia? 

You should not take Avandia if you are in the later stages of 
heart failure or if you have active liver disease. The follow- 
ing people should also not take Avandia: People with type 
1 diabetes, people who experienced yellowing of the skin 
with Rezulin® (troglitazone, Parke-Davis), people who are 
allergic to Avandia or any of its components and people 
with diabetic ketoacidosis. ' 

Why are laboratory tests recommended? 

Your doctor may conduct blood tests to measure your blood 
sugar control. Blood tests to check for serious liver prob- 
lems should be conducted before starting Avandia, every 2 
months during the first year, and periodically thereafter. 

It is important that you call your doctor immediately’ if you 
experience unexplained symptoms of nausea, vomiting, 
stomach pain, tiredness, anorexia, dark urine, or yellowing of 
the skin. 

How should | store Avandia? 

Avandia should be stored at room temperature in a child- 
proof container out of the reach of children. Store Avandia 
in its original container. 
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Advertisement 


Lighting Technology Breakthrough 


A floor lamp that spreads 
sunshine all over a room 


The HappyEyes™ Floor Lamp brings the benefits of natural 
daylight indoors for glare-free lighting that’s perfect for 


a variety of indoor activities. 


ver since the first human went into 

@ dark cave and built a fire, people 

have realized the importance of 
proper indoor lighting. Unfortunately, 
since Edison invented the light bulb, 
lighting technology has remained rela- 
tively prehistoric. Modern light fixtures do 
little to combat many symptoms of 
improper lighting, such as eye strain, dry- 
ness or burning. As more and more of us 
spend longer hours in front of 
@ computer monitor, the results are com- 
pounded. And the effects of indoor light- 
ing are not necessarily limited to physical 
well being. Many people believe that the 
quantity and quality of light can play a 
part in one’s mood and work perform- 
ance. Now Verilux™, a leader in healthy 
lighting since 1956 has developed a bet- 
ter way to bring the positive benefits of 
natural sunlight indoors. 


Use the The HappyEyes™ 
HappyEyes™ Floor Lamp will 


change the way 
Floor Lamp... you see and feel 
about your living or 
work spaces. 
Studies show that 
sunshine can lift 
your mood and 
your energy levels, 
but as we all know 
the sun, unfortu- 
nately, does not 
always shine. 
So to bring the 
benefits of natural 
daylight indoors, 
Verilux, The 
Healthy Lighting 
Company™, creat- 
ed the HappyEyes 
Floor Lamp that 
simulates the bal- 
anced spectrum 
of daylight. You 
will see with more 
comfort and ease 
as this lamp pro- 
vides sharp visibili- 


...for hobbies... 


..for reading... 














..and when you ty for close tasks 
need a good source and reduces 
of light for close-up eyestrain. Its 


tasks. 


27-Watt compact 





You don’t need the 
Sun to get the natural 
benefits of daylight 


* Replicates the 
balanced spectrum 
of natural sunlight 


* See with comfort 
and ease 


* Creates natural, glare- 
free light 


* Provides sharp visibility 


* Uplifting, cheerful 
and bright 


* Flexible gooseneck design 
¢ Instant-on, flicker-free light 





Technology revolutionizes 
the light bulb 


* 5,000 hours bulb life 
* Energy efficient 


* Shows true colors 
* Two light levels 





fluorescent bulb is the 
equivalent to a 150- 
Watt ordinary light 
bulb. This makes it per- 
fect for activities such as reading, writing, 
sewing and needlepoint, and especially 
for aging eyes. For artists, 

the HappyEyes Floor Lamp can bring a 
source of natural light into a studio, and 
show the true colors of a work. This lamp 
has a flexible gooseneck design for maxi- 
mum efficiency and two levels of light, 
with an “Instant On” switch that is flicker- 
free. The high fidelity electronics, 
ergonomically correct design, and bulb 
that lasts five times longer than an ordi- 
nary bulb makes this product a must-see. 












The HappyEyes™ Floor Lamp will change the 
way you see and feel about your living or 
work spaces. 





_ This light can change the 
way you live and work 


| love it! Reading is so much easier on 
my eyes. It’s also great for doing crafts. 
The lamp’s light weight allows me to 
bring it anywhere. 





—Karen R. CA 


It really brightens up my office, Thank 
you. 
—Jan Ll. GA 


1 use my computer all the time and 
| WOW what a difference. | just put it up 
and | can see! 








—Kathy N. CA 


It is really nice and eliminates 
the glare! 
—Nita P. CA 


It is a nice sunny product for a 
| windowless office. 
—Edith L. NJ 
| Dozens of testimonials on file 
Results not typical 





Try this risk-free, manufacturer direct 
special offer. The HappyEyes Floor 
Lamp comes with a one-year manufac- 
turer's limited warranty and Techno- 
Scout's exclusive risk-free home trial. If 
| you're not fully satisfied, return it within 

| 30 days for a complete “No Questions 
Asked" refund. 


HappyEyes™ Floor Lamp 
3 easy payments at $49.95 $15.95 S&H 
Please mention product code 17651-18769. 


For fastest service, call toll-free 
24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
eammeom|2 


To order by mail, send check or money order for $149.95 
including S&H. To charge it to your credit card, 
enclose your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only —please include 4,5% sales tax. 


LATEST...GREATEST...NEATEST...COOLEST 
You can see hundreds of high-tech products at 


www.technoscout.com 


EGHNOSCOUT- 























All-newAOL 


Version 1.0! 


@ Get ready to enjoy 
the best online 
experience ever! 

@ Get FREE customer service 
24-hours a day, on the 
phone or online. 

@ Get your favorite music 
when you want it with 
Radio@AOL. 

& Get local news, weather, 
movie show times and 
more — every time you 
sign-on. 

@ There’s never been a 
better time to join! 








AMERICA 
¢ 


[jnbine 


So easy to use, 
no wonder it’s #1 


All yours 
to try it out! 


Call 1-800-4-ONLINE today for 
FREE AOL 7.0 software and 
1000 hours to try it out! for 45 days 


e used 
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All Things Must Pass 

é4éAfter three months of terror and 
tragedy, the visage of George 
Harrison was uplifting and 
reassuring. Here comes the sun.77 


CHARLES L. SCHLUMBERGER 
Little Rock, Ark. 





THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR YOUR WONDER- 
ful, touching tribute to George Harrison 
{Music, Dec. 10]. Even though George 
preferred to be out of the spotlight, | 
think he would have liked your article. 
Not only was his music beautiful, it was a 
great inspiration to other musicians and 
artists. He sang of peace and unity with- 
out drifting away from reality into a 
“flower power” world. He was very 
down-to-earth. I believe he would have 
been a wonderful friend—and not just 
because he was a Beatle. 
ANNA HELANDER 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


WHAT EXTRAORDINARY THINGS THIS UN- 
pretentious Beatle—with his unfailing 
heart and unstinting discipline—accom- 
plished through guitar playing, song- 
writing and fund raising. But these are 
also the characteristics of the great 
saints, yogis and enlightened spirits 
throughout the ages. 
Curis TONG 
Middletown, Calif. 


JUST AS GLENN MILLER, BING CROSBY, 
the Andrews Sisters and Vera Lynn with 
their warm, fuzzy tunes saw one genera- 
tion through World War II, the Beatles 
got the next generation through the af- 
termath of the Kennedy assassination 
and the Vietnam War. All these perform- 
ers sang different variations on the 
theme of Here Comes the Sun. George, 
with his innovative guitar solos, was the 
backbone of the Beatles. 

GRACE E. HAMPTON 


Burbank, Calif. | 


THANK YOU FOR ARTICULATING WHAT I 
wasn't able to about the death of George 
Harrison. I haven't been able to explain 
the tears in my eyes or why I am mourn- 
ing the passing of this man I'd never met. 
I just know it matters deeply to me as a 
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Beatles fan and an aging thirty- 

something in an uncertain world. What 

kind of world is it that has only two sur- 
viving Beatles? We miss you, George. 

JENNIFER HARRIS-FROWEN 

Fayetteville, Ark. 


HOW MANY OF JOHN LENNON AND PAUL 
McCartney’s songs would be as memo- 
rable without George’s catchy guitar 
hooks? He composed impeccable guitar 
solos that were as hummable as the vocal 
melodies themselves. George was very 
lucky to have joined up with John and 
Paul—but no luckier than they were to 
have found him. 
JIM PIETSCH 
New York City 


HARRISON’S WORK WENT GREATLY UNDER- 
appreciated in the post-Beatles era, but it 
combined all the best qualities of that of the 
other Beatles, Harrison brought his own 
spiritual and philosophical views to the 
mix. It’s about time that he was recognized 
as the philanthropic precursor to Bob 
Geldof, founder of the Live Aid fund- 
raising rock concerts. Harrison’s Concert 
for Bangladesh was the first true big-name 
benefit concert. Thanks for your recogni- 
tion of Harrison: spiritual man, philan- 
thropist, musician, Beatle. 
MICHAEL B. NAHMIAS 
East Windsor, N.]. 


TALENT ALWAYS SPEAKS LOUDER THAN 

words. To me, George Harrison was nev- 
er the quiet Beatle. 

ROBERT DEL VALLE 

Royal Oak, Mich. 


Taking Liberties 

RE ADAM COHEN’S ARTICLE “ROUGH JUS- 
tice;’ about the Bush Administration's 
decision to use military tribunals to fight 
terrorism [THE Law, Dec. 10]: As an 











WHO WAS THE GUNMAN? 


».4 Conspiracy buffs 
i4 losta hero when 
Charles Crenshaw 
died last month 
(MILESTONES, 
Dec. 3]. He was 
on the medical 

JE team that treated 
President John F. Kennedy’s gunshot 
wounds, and later maintained in his 
controversial 1992 book, JFK: 
Conspiracy of Silence, that Lee Harvey 
Oswald was not a lone gunman. Our 
review highlighted the story of a 
mysterious stranger [April 13, 1992]: 

“[Crenshaw] is adamant that 
the head wound suffered by the 
President came from the front of the 
motorcade, thus making it impossible 
for Oswald to have murdered Kennedy 
... That theory isn't new, but 
Crenshaw's account contains a vivid 
anecdote that will no doubt be seized 
upon by those who argue that there 
was a government conspiracy. When 
Oswald, shot by Jack Ruby, wound up 
at Parkland [Memorial Hospital in 
Dallas}, Crenshaw noted the presence 
of YSET 






Moments later 
came a telephone call from ... Lyndon 
Johnson, who demanded that the 
medical team obtain ‘a deathbed 
confession from the accused 
assassin,’ to be recorded by the 
mysterious agent. When Oswald died 
minutes later, the man disappeared.” 


American citizen, | am protective of my 
country’s security and my civil liberties. 
What bothers me about military tri- 
bunals and other tactics being employed 
by Attorney General John Ashcroft’s of- 
fice is the question of how long this war 
on terrorism will last. The U.S. has em- 
barked on a war against a vague, nonspe- 
cific enemy. Our goals, while clearly de- 
fined, are undeniably broad. This raises 
the questions of how long the govern 
ment plans to continue these tactics and 
on what criteria the decision to employ 
them will rest. What if the notorious 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee had been given these tools? 

Jessica GARD 

Malden, Mass 


AS AN ARAB AMERICAN, I WAS DEEPLY SAD- 
dened by your article “Rough Justice,” 
reporting the humiliation many Middle 
Easterners and Muslims have experi- 
enced following the Sept. 11 events. Are 
U.S. government interviews of 5,000 
men and women in Arab-American and 
Muslim communities the best way to 
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Get it together 


concept 


We took common storage areas and customized great system 





linen storage 


Wire shelving is a great, low-maintenance type 
of storage. It's an ideal choice for linen closets, 
where air needs to circulate, as well as for 
kitchen pantries. This shelving set-up is 
flexible—you can move shelves in a blink, 
using the easy-to-install tracks and brackets. 
Create drawer units on casters for portability, 
and add a melamine top for a solid surface. 
Although there are a number of standard shelf 
lengths, wire shelves can be cut to measure, 
free of charge, at your local Home Depot. 


‘1 WALL-MOUNTED COMPONENTS: Caddies 
can be customized for their respective cargo. 
The narrow shelving component (to the right) 
holds bath products in place, while a two-tier 
unit (middle), keeps small articles front and 
center where they aren't overlooked. 


2 TRACK BRACKETS: The horizontal track 
and vertical posts of this shelving unit allow 
you to mount shelves with ease. Once the 
posts have been set on the wall evenly, 
adding or moving shelves at different heights 
can be easily accomplished. No need for a 
level or tools: just snap the brackets in, and 
click the shelves into place. 





3 BASKET TROLLEY: Stackable drawer 
baskets are an adaptable storage option. 
When the frame is set on casters, as in this 
Closet, the shelving unit becomes mobile. The 
addition of a solid melamine top—ventilated 
wire is also available—provides a level 
surface on which objects can be stored. 


advertisement 





s in storage design 


2ms from The Home Depot® that are easy-to-install, long lasting and flexible. 





1 VANITY: Although this space could hold 
additional shelving or drawers, the configuration 
shown here allows you to incorporate work space 
into the wardrobe. The mirror allows for makeup 
application. If additional task lighting is desired you 
can easily install one since the back is open. 


clothing storage 


By incorporating open shelving, hanging rods 
and drawers, this white melamine closet offers 
specialized storage for different garments. Hats 
are protected from crushing, safe in their own 
shelves, while tailored pieces hang crease-free 
alongside. Drawers keep delicates safe, and 
boxes store small items such as important 
papers or jewelry. A bedroom closet works best 
when it showcases seasonal outfits. When off- 
season clothes fill your closet, not only does it 
become more difficult to locate seasonal pieces, 
but clothing can get dusty, creased and wrinkled 
as well. Pack off-season garments into ventilated 
boxes stored under the bed, or on the top shelf 
of your closet. As the seasons change, move 
your “stock” as needed. 


3 RODS: Why waste valuable hanging space 
by stashing longer items (such as dresses) 
alongside shorter pieces like skirts and shirts 
on one high wardrobe rod? Double up in one 
section and hang two rods, one above for 
shirts and blouses, and one underneath for 
pants or skirts. These rods can be easily cut 
with a small hacksaw, then set into brackets 
which are mounted to the melamine. 


2 DRAWERS: You can further reduce 
Clutter by using jewelry trays or drawer 
organizers inside drawers, which come in 
two heights. Although the drawers include 
their own pulls, you can customize your 
look with decorative hardware. 





Available at The Home Depot® 
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crack down on terrorism? As if the ha- 
tred, threats and discrimination Arabs 
and Muslims have experienced since 
Sept. 11 weren't enough, are we now to 
be humiliated by our own government? 
Sept. 11 should be no excuse for Ashcroft 
to use ethnic profiling in the campaign 
against terrorism. 

RANIA HAMMOUD 

Dearborn, Mich. 


YOU QUOTED AN UNNAMED WHITE 
House official as saying, “As soon as peo- 
ple understand the military commissions 
are going to be for really bad people, 
they'll be more comfortable.” I thought 
the point of a fair trial was to determine 
just who was a really bad person. Or is 
presumption of innocence another little 
nicety of our legal system that no longer 
applies because we're at war? 

JOHN SHERMAN 

Glendale, Calif. 


Crushing the Taliban Revolt 


YOUR REPORT ON HOW U.S. FORCES | 
helped put down a Taliban prisoner-of- | 
war revolt, “Inside the Battle at Qala-i- | 
Jangi, ” was riveting [TIME EXCLUSIVE, 
Dec. 10]. Alex Perry’s account of the | 
sounds, the smells, the terror and the | 
tragedy inside the Qala-i-Jangi fortress | 
was brilliant, as was his description of | 
the final moments of the ill-fated CIA in- | 
terrogation of the prisoners. The pho- | 
tographs and graphics highlighted the 
incisive reporting. Perry has left the 
competition in the Afghan dust. 
PATRICK J. SLOYAN 
Paeonian Springs, Va. 


Confronting Arrogance 


RE LANCE MORROW’S COMMENTARY 
about Islam and the West, “Who's More 
Arrogant?” [Essay, Dec. 10]: If arrogance 
is pride in one’s superiority, then, yes, we 
Americans are hated for our arrogance 
by those who shouted for joy on Sept. 11. 
We are also hated for our technological 
superiority, our cities and skyscrapers, 
our constitutionally protected rights and 
our unprecedented standard of living. 
But if it’s right to take pride in these 
achievements, then Americans, especial- 
ly opinion makers like Morrow, need 
more arrogance, not less. 
KEVIN OSBORNE 
New Hartford, Conn 


MORROW QUOTED THE REMARKS OF THE 
Rev. Franklin Graham, who said, “The 
God of Islam is not the same God [as that 
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of Christianity]. It’s a different God, and 
I believe it is a very evil and wicked reli- 
gion.” But not all Christians embrace the 
views of Christianity’s extreme funda- 
mentalists. It is well established that 
there are varying sects of Islam, just as 
there is a multitude of denominations in 
Christianity. Yes, there have been fail- 
ures in Islamic societies, but America has 
its share of shortcomings too. We have 
not eliminated poverty, racism and injus- 
tice in our country. We have not always 
used our wealth and power in support of 
Christian principles but have employed 
them for political purposes. 
ALFRED F. BRIDGMAN JR. 
Ocean Pines, Md. 


A New Set of Wheels 


DEAN KAMEN’S LATEST INVENTION, THE 
Segway “human transporter,” seems to 
be an example of misguided utopianism 
[TECHNOLOGY, Dec. 10]. It’s a neat giz- 
mo, but is it truly necessary or beneficial? 





You don't drive from place to place when 
in a city. You park your car, perhaps use 
mass transit, then walk around. This lim- 
its congestion. Also, given the volume of 
inconsiderate drivers on the road nowa- 
days, their bad traits are likely to be 
transferred to the nation’s walkways if 
they choose to use the Segway to get 
around town. I'd rather experience the 
interaction and occasional ballet of foot 
traffic among my fellow citizens. 
EUGENE KING 
San Diego 


IN THE U.S., WHERE 55% OF THE POPULA- 
tion is overweight, why is the most hotly 
anticipated invention something that en- 


’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Seé time.com for our 

complete Person of the 

Year archive. Here you 

can read every POY 
cover since the first one—Charies 
Lindbergh, in 1927—and see photo 
galleries of the winners and near 
winners. At time.com/poy2001 


Get TIME magazine 

in your high school or 

college classroom at 

CLASSROOM a greatly reduced price 

through the TIME Classroom program. 
TIME Classroom offers a free weekly 
teacher's guide that correlates TIME 
stories with national curriculum 
standards. The guide also includes the 
famous TIME weekly news quiz. To order, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 











otect the land 


and preserve his 


. 


ta ily’s heritage. 


“I'm raising a better soybean crop that 
helps me conserve the topsoil, keep 
my land productive and help this farm 
support future generations of my family.” 


—Rod Gangwish, farmer 


Biotechnology is helping Rod Gangwish 
to grow a type of soybean that requires 
less tilling of the soil. That helps him 
preserve precious topsoil and produce 
a crop with less impact on the land. 
Preserving topsoil today means a 
thriving farm for generations to come. 

Biotechnology allows farmers to 
choose the best combination of ways to 
help grow their crops. It helps cotton 
farmers use fewer chemicals to protect 
their crops against certain pests. And, 
it's helping provide ways for developing 
countries to better feed a growing 
population. And, in the future, it can 
help farmers grow better quality, more 
nutritious food. 

Biotechnology is also enhancing lives 
in other ways, helping to create more 
effective treatments for diseases such 
as leukemia and diabetes. 

Biotechnology is helping create solu- 
tions that are improving lives today, 
and solutions that could improve our 
world tomorrow. If you're interested in 
learning more, visit our Web site or call 
the number below for a free brochure 


about biotechnology and agriculture. 


COUNCIL FOR 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 
INFORMATION 


good ideas are growing 


1-800-980-8660 


ww w.w hy biotech.com 








Advertisement 
High-tech unit 
makes your house 
unfriendly to pests, 


not your family 
PestContro™ II uses digital electro- 
magnetic and ultrasonic technology 
to control a variety of pests in your 
home safely, silently and effectively. 





2,500 sg. ft. ‘Y 
. coverage 4 


estContro II combines electromagnetic 
technology and dual ultrasonic waves 


to solve a variety of household pest | 
problems. This amazing device uses your 
_ home's existing electrical wiring to create | 
a shifting electromagnetic field. This creates 
an environment that is uncomfortable for 
pests, driving them from their hiding places 
in walls, ceilings and floors. Simultaneously, 

_ a harsh, ultrasonic siren blasts sound from 
the unit's dual speakers. This sound is inaudi- 
ble to humans, but it creates an incredible 
disturbance for pests. In two to four weeks, 
the pests are driven from the area. Even 
though it makes life unbearable for a variety 
of insects, rodents and other pests, PestContro 
Il is harmless to children and household pets, 
such as cats, dogs, fish and birds. 

Just plug it in. Simply place the PestContro 
Il unit, which has 25% more power than the 
original PestContro, in a centrally located area 
and it goes to work immediately, using a 
new technology called “phase-shift-current.” 
By shifting the electromagnetic field through- 
out the home's wiring, it controls pests in the 
walls, ceilings and floors, where the majority 
of pests live. This interference covers an area 
of up to 2500 square feet. Then, the dual 
speakers each blast ultrasonic sound. You 
can use the intensity selector to customize 
your control. 

Try it risk-free. PestContro II is backed by 
TechnoScout’s exclusive risk-free trial. If you 
aren’t completely satisfied, simply return it 
within 30 days for a full “No Questions 
Asked” refund. 


PestContro Il......... $49.95 $8.95 S&H 

Additional units......._.. $39.95 each 

_ Please mention product code 13333-18752. 

"For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 
800-992-2966 

To order by mail, send check or money order for $49.95 


including S&H. Or charge it to your credit card by 
enclosing your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only —please add 4.5% sales tax. 











ables a person to make it through the day | Organ donation is not a decision that 
without walking even a short distance? | should be made when everyone is upset 


Those who cite the Segway’s possible im- 
pact on productivity should look at the 
effects of obesity on the nation’s health. 
The main obstacle to the Segway’s suc- 
cess among consumers is the passenger 
weight limit of 250 Ibs. Anyone lazy 
enough to want a Segway is probably too 
fat to use it. 
CHRISTINE MADSEN 
New York City 


RE THE NEW HIGH-TECH SCOOTER: SORRY, 
folks, but unless you can use this device 
while carrying an armload of groceries 
and a squirming three-year-old, the Seg- 
way’s just a guy toy. 
SANDIE SCARPA 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


THE SEGWAY VEHICLE IS A GREAT IDEA! IF 
inventor Kamen’s vision of cities free of 
automobile traffic comes true, won't this 
be a much better world? Less pollution 
from car emissions, fewer traffic jams. 
Imagine this in Bangkok! Maybe we 
should start thinking about providing 
parking lots for Segways right now. 
SUMMER KHOO 
Johor, Malaysia 





I'D RATHER WALK A MILE IN MY CITY’S 

downtown section than drive my car 

through it. No matter how well it is mar- 

keted, the Segway is little more than an 
expensive toy. 

RICARDO CAMPOS 

Viseu, Portugal 


AT ATIME WHEN ALL OUR RESOURCES AND 
energies seem to be diverted toward 
manufacturing bombs and missiles, it is 
heartening that there are people who still 
invest their intelligence, money and time 
in making the world a more convenient 
place to live. 

MAYANK SINGH 

Gurgaon, India 


Opting for Organ Donation 

I WAS VERY PLEASED TO SEE THE ARTICLE 
supporting the idea of presumed consent 
to donate organs [PERSONAL TIME: YOUR 
HEALTH, Dec. 10]. This means that when 
a person dies, his organs may be harvest- 
ed unless he has explicitly refused. It’s 
an approach that can save the lives of 
thousands who would otherwise die 
each year waiting for a transplant. Today 
about 50% of registered organ donors 
have their wishes overruled by next of 
kin at the time of death. This has to stop. 














over the death of a loved one. A non- 
donor registry would solve all these 
problems and preserve everyone's free- 

dom of choice. 
TERENCE MCCARTHY, PRESIDENT 
PRESUMED CONSENT FOUNDATION 
Voorheesville, N.Y. 


Caught in the Fallout 


I WAS INTERESTED IN YOUR ARTICLE 
on Enron’s bankruptcy and the compa- 
ny’s questionable practices [BUSINEssS, 
Dec. 10]. After taking a moderate hit in 
the tech wreck of the securities market in 
the past 18 months, I have diligently pur- 
sued a more diversified mix of stocks in 
2001. Of course, energy was one of the ar- 
eas | invested in, including a piece of En- 
ron. Next year I plan to take $10,000 and 
bury it in the backyard. 
DaN WEHRENBERG 
Stoneham, Mass. 





THE COLLAPSE OF ENRON’S HOUSE-OF- 
cards financial structure has left thou- 
sands of victims, particularly the compa- 
ny’s employees and retirees. Many of 
them find themselves financially worse 
off than the families of terrorist victims. 
How does America plan to support these 
Enron victims? 





Dick SMITH 
Houston 
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Ten weeks after the U.S. launched its campaign to topple the Taliban in Afghanistan and find Osama bin Laden, this 





American flag—signed by the families and loved ones of those who died in the World Trade Center collapse—was raised over the airport in 
Kandahar, once the Taliban's stronghold. Joshua Rehfeldt of Sacramento, Calif., serving with the 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit, looked on 


We should put our 
hands together to be 
brothers and friends. 
Forget the painful past. 

HAMID KARZAI, 


on his swearing-in as new 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan 


The Constitution 
makes it our right to 
challenge government 
policies. 

JANIS BESLER HEAPHY, 
Sacramento Bee publisher, 


booed off the stage during a 
commencement speech 





The flight attendant... 
appeared to have 
prevented something 
very serious from 
occurring. 

THOMAS KINTON, 

of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, after a passenger 
with explosives was subdued 
onan American Airlines flight 


Whatever we do is of 
small comfort, and I 
realize that. 

KENNETH R. FEINBERG, 
special master of the 


compensation fund for 
families of Sept. 11 victims 


This is a sick joke. ’'m 
ready to throw up. 


BETH MURPHY, 

Widow of a Sept. 11 victim 
unhappy with her proposed 
compensation of nearly 


$1.5 million 


Hamid Karzai 
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Having 22 million 
customers, we believe, is 
unprecedented. 

BRIAN ROBERTS, 
president of Comcast, which 
has just acquired AT&T's 
cable division 


I was standing on 34th 
Street, and a big guy came 
up to me and said, “Hi; 
and gave mea $100 bill. 

JAMES FRAZIER, 

Macy’s security guard, ona 
man who walked around 
New York City last week 
handing out money 





Mopping Up Is 
Hard to Do 


NTI-TALIBAN FORCES FINAL- 
A: took control of the Tora 

Bora region of Afghanistan 
only to find that Osama bin 
Laden is still unaccounted for. 
Yes, there’s a chance the 
world’s most wanted man is 
buried, alive or dead, in a 
mountainside cave. But U.S. 
intelligence officials doubt it. 
More likely, they say, he is 
hiding in the hills or has 
slipped into Pakistan. 

There are hundreds of 
caves left to be scoured in Tora 
Bora, and U.S. intelligence 
officials say that one part of 
the region alone has some 240 
roads and trails by which he 
could escape to Pakistan—if he 
hasn’t already. The U.S. and its 
allies have nabbed only a few 
key al-Qaeda members and 
have not caught Taliban leader 


TIME/CNN POLL 


Mullah Mohammed Omar. 
But at least three of his top 
ministers are in custody. “These 
are fairly senior folks,” an 
intelligence official told Time, 
though their names were not 
released. More may be among 
the 7,000 or so prisoners in 
opposition custody, but sifting 
through them to ID high-level 
operatives will not be easy. 
Nor will the task of round- 
ing up Taliban and al-Qaeda 
fighters still at large in the hills 
of Afghanistan and those who 
have escaped to Pakistan. 
Thousands of Pakistani troops 
have been deployed in the area, 
and hundreds are searching the 
valleys and the road from Kohat 
to Parachinar—where five al- 
Qaeda fighters are still at large 
after 32 escaped from Pakistani 
custody on Wednesday. Seven 
Pakistani soldiers and 10 al- 
Qaeda members died in the 
vicious gun battles that fol- 
lowed. Says Wakil Khan, a local 


U.S, Marines with 
detainees at the 
Kandahar airport 


official whose men killed three 
escapees: “Earlier we thought 
one al-Qaeda man is equal to 
10 of our men. But after the 
shoot-out, it appears each one 
of them was equal to 50 of us.” 

The roundup wasn’t made 
any easier by the fact that sev- 
eral villages in the region are 
strongly pro-al-Qaeda. It would 
be difficult for the authorities 
to lay hands on the escapees if 
they took refuge there. The 10 
al-Qaeda men who died were 
given hero’s funerals in 
Parachinar. Thousands showed 
up to honor them, cursing 





Pakistani authorities for killing 
Muslims. That sort of sympathy 
could make it tough to get bin 
Laden if he is in Pakistan, 
even with the help of tribal 
leaders who have promised to 
cooperate. Says Kenton Keith, 
a spokesman for the U.S.-led 
coalition: “The process of 
rounding up everyone who is 
on the run in the region is not 
finished. [And] we simply don’t 
know where bin Laden is.” 
—By Michael Lemonick. Reported 
by Hannah Bloch/Islamabad, 
Ghulam Hasnain/Parachinar and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 


BUSH'S POPULARITY 82% of Americans surveyed last week approve of how the President is doing 


his job, down from 87% last month. PRESSING PROBLEMS Asked what they thought was the main problem facing the nation, 45% in 
September answered terrorism; only 8% said the economy. Now 26% say it’s the economy, vs. 25% who say terrorism. LOWERED 
EXPECTATIONS In October, 61% said the U.S. needed to capture or kill Osama bin Laden for the war to be considered a victory; the 
current figure is 46%, ON TO IRAQ? Fully 73% would support the U.S.’s sending ground troops to overthrow Saddam Hussein. 


Let’s Go (Again) 
To the Videotape 


THE OBSCURE ART OF ARABIC 
translating got a workout last 
week as two news organizations 
released new versions of the 
Osama bin Laden tape. The 
State Department translation 
was a collaboration among 
several experts that left a lot of 
holes as “unintelligible.” But 
experts hired by aBc and CNN 


4 
UBL: The difference between the 
first and 


OW) rs 





have since reviewed the text. 
Among the revelations from 
the new passages: bin Laden 
names nine of the hijackers; 
he told followers to listen to 
the radio for a news bulletin 
hours before the attacks; and 
the sheik being honored at the 
dinner that night was sneaked 
into Afghanistan by a member 
of the Saudi Arabian religious 
police. Bin Laden says of the 
hijackers, “They made the 
whole world listen to them 
whether Arab or 
non-Arab or slaves 
or Chinese. Better 
than millions of 
books, tapes or 
booklets.” Slaves is 
an Arabic slur for 
“blacks.” 


—By Joel Stein | 


Ready for the 
50-Year War? 


WITH THE WAR in 
Afghanistan go- 
ing well, the de- 
bate is starting to 
heat up over the 
next step in 
America’s war 
against terrorism. George Bush 
has warned Americans to be 
patient, since the campaign will 
be a long one. But it may re- 
quire more patience than any- 
one has realized. White House 
aides tell TIME they are envi- 
sioning a war against terrorism 
that could last 50 years. “We're 
taking a long view,” says a Bush 
adviser. Indeed, building intel- 
ligence networks to infiltrate 
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Truman: the.cold 
war redux \ 


and bust up terror cells world- 
wide can take decades, and 
terrorism, like crime, can’t be 
eradicated by a single attack. As 
a model for fashioning a long- 
term game plan, Bush aides 
have been looking at old cold- 
war national-security docu- 
ments, such as Nsc-68, a plan 
the Truman Administration 
drafted in 1950 to contain the 
Soviets. —By Douglas Waller 
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Time to Cry for 
Argentina? 


FTER MONTHS OF A DEEP- 
A ening financial crisis, 

Argentines finally had had 
enough. Thousands poured 
out into the streets of every 
major city in the country last 
week, looting stores and 
supermarkets. Angry demon- 
strators in Buenos Aires 
surrounded the Presidential 
Palace and clashed with police 
in bloody skirmishes. In all, 
27 people died. President 
Fernando de la Rua tried to 
hang on, but four days after 
the riots began, he resigned. 

Some observers criticized 
the police response to the riots 
as sympathetic to the mobs or 
lax. In a throng surrounding a 
Carrefour megastore in an up- 
scale neighborhood of Buenos 
Aires, a woman told TIME that 
police officers were encourag- 
ing people to head for the 
store. But when demonstrators 
marched on government 
buildings and set fires outside 
the Presidential Palace and on 
the ground floor of the Econo- 
my Ministry building, police 
fired rubber bullets 


Don’t Mess with 
Iran’s Ayatullahs 


VER SINCE THE START OF 
Fi: war in Afghanistan, 

Iran—a country shunned 
by the U.S. since diplomatic re- 
lations were severed in 1980 
has been widely portrayed as a 
beacon of moderation in the 
Islamic world. The political re- 
forms introduced by President 
Mohammed Khatami and the 
quiet cooperation Iran has 
offered the U.S. since Sept. 11 
have made the country seem a 
potential friend, even a model 
for how an Islamic republic 
can function as a democracy. 

The shocking circum- 
stances surrounding the death 
of Ayatullah Mohammed Hos- 
seini Shirazi, however, make it 
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and tear gas into the crowd. 
Scrambling to fill the lead- 

ership vacuum, Congress 

prepared to name provincial 


| governor Adolfo Rodriguez Saa 


as acting President until an 
election is held on March 3. But 


| Argentina’s collapsing finances 


Religious leader 


hard-liners stilt hold sway _ 


clear that Iran’s hard-liners 
still have the upper hand—and 
are as repressive as ever. Shi- 
razi, 75, had been under house 
arrest for years for such crimes 
as questioning the dogma that 
one cleric should hold 
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demand urgent attention. 
Default on the country’s 

$132 billion debt seems in- 
evitable—especially since last 
week’s popular rage was fed by 
the government's preoccupa- 
tion with servicing debt in the 
midst of an economic melt- 





supreme power—and for 
doubting Ayatullah Ali Kha- 
menei's qualifications for that 
job. Shirazi’s followers have 
fared even worse, frequently 
being tossed into prison. 

But things really got ugly 
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down. Unemployment has 
skyrocketed to more than 19%. 
Add to that a split in the oppo- 
sition Peronist party, and it’s 
clear that an end to Argentina’s 
woes will not come soon or 
easily. —By Peter Katel. With 
reporting by Uki Goni/Buenos Aires 


when Shirazi suffered a stroke 
two weeks ago in the holy city 
of Qom. Despite his stature as 
one of fewer than 20 Grand 
Ayatullahs, the highest rank in 
Shi‘a Islam, local authorities 
refused to let him be taken to 
Tehran for medical treatment, 
according to family members. 
After he succumbed, special 
police in camouflage gear 
stormed the funeral procession, 
beat pallbearers and stole the 
corpse, which fell from its cof- 
fin twice during the scuffle. 
Reformists privately told TIME 
that this outrage proves the rul- 
ing clerics have zero tolerance 
for opposition. Power is still in 
their hands, and anyone who 
speaks out against them is find- 
ing that even a liberalized Iran 
can be a dangerous place for 
dissent. —By Azadeh Moaveni 
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Even with jobs, June and Tom Fisher couldn't 


pay the rent. Now they live in a motel room 





2,992 Number of people 


missing or dead in the World 
Trade Center attacks, as of 
Dec. 19, according to city 
officials 


8 Number of journalists who 
have been killed covering the 
war in Afghanistan 


$1.6 million Average 
amount each Sept. 1] victim’s 
family is to receive from the 
Federal Government's Victim 
Compensation Fund 


$613,714 Compensation to 


the family of a victim earning 
$10,000 per year, age 35, 
married, with two dependents 


A New Kind of 
Homeless 


HE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
T= not made any brighter 

by the release of a survey 
from the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors showing that the de- 
mand for homeless shelter has 
spiked 13% since last Decem- 
ber. The report confirms a 
subtle change in the complex- 
ion of the homeless population. 
In contrast to the usual concep- 
tion of the homeless as hard- 
core unemployed, 1 in 5 resi- 
dents of shelters now holds a 
full- or part-time job, These 
people—waiters, security 
guards, laborers and other low- 


when he 


The G.0.P. Chief and the 
Lobbyist. Same Guy 


MARC RACICOT RAISED SOME 
eyebrows in Washington 
announced he 
would be keeping his day 
job after taking over as 
G.O.P. national committee 


, paid workers—once earned 
enough to pay their rent but 
are now squeezed between 
high housing costs and stag- 
nant wages, worsened by the 
recession. While the minimum 
wage of $5.15 has not changed 
since 1997, housing costs in 10 
cities surveyed by the National 
Coalition for the Homeless, 
among them Oakland, Calif., 
and Minneapolis, Minn., have 
shot up between 19% and 26% 
this year alone. That means a 
family must earn at least $13.87 
an hour, a wage few hope to 
attain, to pay for a two- 
bedroom apartment. 

This is the plight facing 
Tom and June Fisher, a Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, couple with three 





children. Though both Tom and 
June worked in an auto-parts 
factory, they still could not af- 
ford their rented trailer and had 
to move out. A state agency has 
placed the family temporarily in 
a motel room and pays part of 
the $45-a-night tab. June now 
cleans rooms in the motel, and 
Tom works in a sports bar. But 
it’s a struggle. The family shares 
two double beds, a cot and one 
chair; toys and school books are 


1.8% Average rise in 
homicides in cities of over 

1 million, from Jan. 2001 to 
June 2001, compared with the 
same period in 2000 


67% Rise in homicides in 
Boston, the city with the 


biggest jump in 2001, through 
Dec. 18, compared with 2000 





stored underneath the beds; 
luxuries, even small ones like 
movies, are usually out of the 
question. This is not what they 


expected for their kids. 


know this is home now, 


June, “and it hurts.” 


—By David E. Thigpen 


“They 


” says 








cot’s decision could 
pose an ethical chal- 
lenge for the Bush 
team: can Adminis- 
tration officials say 
no to a man who 
will be piling up 
campaign cash for 
their boss and spin- 
ning for the party? 





chairman in January. The 
former Montana Governor 
lobbies for interests critically affected by 
government policy, among them electric 
utilities, railroads and, until recently, En- 
ron, the bankrupt energy concern. Raci- 


KEY FIGURE 





Racicot has wielded clout as a lobbyist 
since leaving the governorship a year ago. 
Representing a coalition of power compa- 
nies, Racicot met with vice-presidential 
aides on Dec. 3, sources tell TIME, and ar- 
gued to relax a clean-air law requiring util- 
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ities to install new pollution controls when 
they upgrade plants. In November he sent 
promotional material for Siebel Systems 
software to Director of Homeland Security 
Tom Ridge, according to Siebel executive 
Frank Bishop. Racicot, a Siebel director, 
followed up with a phone call to Ridge. 
Racicot says it is “insulting” to suggest his 
political role might help his lobbying. 
“I’ve never found that a bad argument 
and a good relationship carried the day,” 
he tells Time. He promises “heightened 
sensitivity” to avoid appearing to put the 
interests of his business clients over those 
of the President. It’s a pledge likely to be 
tested. —By Michael Weisskopt 
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$60 million until 2006. The deal will 
make Couric, a key to Today’s status as 
the top-rated TV morning show, the 
highest-paid person in TV news. 


RETIRING. LINDA FAIRSTEIN, 54, chief 


DIED. BILL BISSELL, 70), longtime band 
director for the University of Washington 
who in the early ’80s invented, with an asso- 
ciate, the wave—the cheer in which fans 
stand and raise their arms section by section, 
causing improbable delight among football 


prosecutor of New York City’s sex-crimes 
unit who successfully pushed national and 
local legislation on behalf of rape victims; 

in New York City. Among her best-known 
cases was the conviction of preppie Robert 
Chambers in the 1986 manslaughter of teen 





fans everywhere; in Bothell, Wash. 


DIED. JOHN GUEDEL, 88, workaholic pro- 


| ducer of popular "40s and ’50s shows like 


Groucho Marx’s You Bet Your Life and Art 
Linkletter’s People Are Funny; in Los An- 


SEPARATED. DREW BARRYMORE, 26, free- 
spirited actress (Riding in Cars with 
Boys), from her husband of six months, 
comedian TOM GREEN, 30, who filed for 
divorce, citing irreconcilable differences; 
in Los Angeles. The prank-loving pair in- 
sisted the split was not a hoax. 


OVERTURNED. Death sentence of MUMIA 
ABU-JAMAL, 47, charismatic former Black 
Panther and journalist whose book Live 
from Death Row spawned worldwide 
support among opponents of the death 
penalty; in Philadelphia. A federal judge 
upheld Abu-Jamal’s conviction in the 1981 
murder of white police officer Daniel 
Faulkner but found that the instructions to 
the jury were unconstitutional. 


FOUND. A body carrying the identification 
of DON WILEY, 57, Harvard molecular 
biologist and researcher of deadly viruses 
like Ebola, who had been missing since 
Nov. 16; in the Mississippi River in Vidalia, 
La. Wiley had been attending a meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


geles. Before meeting Linkletter in 1941, 
Guedel got his start writing for TV’s Laurel 
and Hardy and Our Gang comedies. 


Jennifer Levin. 


DIED. STUART ADAMSON, 43, lead singer 
and guitarist for the proudly unhip 1980s 
pop band Big Country; after hanging him- 
self in a Honolulu hotel room. Born in 

the tiny Scottish mining town of Dun- 
fermline—where he maintained homes 
despite pleas from his record company to 
relocate to London—Adamson had long 
battled depression and alcohol addiction. 


DIED. LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR, 95, first 
president of an independent Senegal; in 
Normandy, France. A poet of negritude, a 
celebration of blackness, Senghor persuaded 

French President Charles 
de Gaulle to grant 

















Senegal indepen- 
dence in 1960. He led 
the republic until 
1980, when he became 
the first African 
President to retire 
voluntarily. 


DIED. DICK SCHAAP, | 
67, witty, award- 
winning sports journal- 
ist and host of TV and 
radio shows, including 
ESPN’s The Sports, 
* Reporters; after 
* hip-replace- 
z ment surgery; 
* in New York 
~ City. In his 
five-decade career, Schaap be- 
friended countless celebrities, 
covered sports and sometimes 








culture for Newsweek, NBC, 
ABC and ESPN, and won six 
Emmys. Among his 33 
books was the 1968 best seller 
Instant Replay, written with 
Green Bay Packer Jerry Kramer. 


SIGNED. KATIE COURIC, 44, empathetic but 
tough anchor for NBC’s Today show; 

after exploring other offers and igniting 
much industry speculation about her 
future; a contract paying her a reported 





One Year Ago in TIME 


When TIME named him Person of the Year for 
2000, GEORGE W. BUSH had just emerged from a 
disputed and divisive election. He—and we—had 
no idea of the challenges he would face: 


For a proud son of a one-term President, could 
there be a more humbling path to power than 
this? The candidate with the perfect bloodlines 
comes to office amid charges that his is a bastard 
presidency, sired not by the voters but by the 
courts. You could almost see the weight of it, the 
regret and relief and resolve, when Bush rose last 
Wednesday night with tears in his eyes and 
promised, “I will work to earn your respect,” all but 
admitting it does not just come with the job when 
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you win this way. But could anyone possibly use this 
to greater advantage than George W. Bush? 

“| believe things happen for a reason,” Bush said 
Wednesday night, hinting at something his 
audience was still too bruised to even imagine. 
Does it take a war, a flood, to leave us no choice but 
to start all over again? ... All through the campaign, 
George W. Bush practiced for this moment, the very 
first act of a new President, when he put his hand in 
the air and swore to uphold the Constitution and the 
honor and dignity of the office, so help him God. 
This time it will be for real, the easiest part of the job 
and yet harder than he could have imagined, 
because while the office has at last been won, the 
honor remains to be earned. —TIME, Dec. 25, 2000 


PERSON OF THE YEAR 
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Photograph for TIME 
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SEPT. 11 DELIVERED BOTH A SHOCK AND A 
SURPRISE—THE ATTACK, AND OUR RESPONSE 


to it—and we can argue forever over which mattered more. There has been so much talk of the 
goodness that erupted that day that we forget how unprepared we were for it. We did not ex- 
pect much from a generation that had spent its middle age examining all the ways it failed to 
measure up to the one that had come before—all fat, no muscle, less a beacon to the world than 
a bully, drunk on blessings taken for granted. 

It was tempting to say that Sept. 11 changed all that, just as it is tempting to say that every 
hero needs a villain, and goodness needs evil as its grinding stone. But try looking a widow in 
the eye and talking about all the good that has come of this. It may not be a coincidence, but 
neither is it a partnership: good does not need evil, we owe no debt to demons, and the attack 
did not make us better. It was an occasion to discover what we already were. “Maybe the pur- 
pose of all this,” New York City Mayor Rudy Giuliani said at a funeral for a friend, “is to find 
out if America today is as strong as when we fought for our independence or when we fought 
for ourselves as a Union to end slavery or as strong as our fathers and grandfathers who fought 
to rid the world of Nazism and communism.” The terrorists, he argues, were counting on our 
cowardice. They've learned a lot about us since then. And so have we. 

For leading that lesson, for having more faith in us than we had in ourselves, for being brave 
when required and rude where appropriate and tender without being trite, for not sleeping 
and not quitting and not shrinking from the pain all around him, Rudy Giuliani, Mayor of the 
World, is TiME’s 2001 Person of the Year. 

If the graves alone were the measure, Osama bin Laden would own this year; we lost more 
lives on Sept. 1] than in any terrorist attack in U.S. history. And bin Laden did more than kill 
people. We had just packed up and stored away the century of Hitler and Stalin—both Men of 
the Year in their time—which we imagined had shown us the depths to which a despot could 
sink. To watch bin Laden sit in delight and create a skyscraper with his hand—like a child play- 
ing Here’s the Church, Here’s the Steeple—then slowly crumple it into a fist was to confront 
not only the nature of evil but how much we still don’t know about it. 

But bin Laden is too small a man to get the credit for all that has happened in America in the 
autumn of 2001. Imagination makes him larger than he is in order that he fit his crime; yet those 
who have studied his work do not elevate him to the company of history’s monsters, despite the 
monstrousness of what he has done. It is easy to turn grievance into violence; that takes no ge- 
nius, just a lack of scruple and a loaded gun. The killers he dispatched were braver men than he; 
he has a lot of money and a lot of hate, and when he is gone there will be others to take his place. 

It is what came after his men had finished their job that has come to define this year. The 





first page of a new century had unfolded neat as a legal pad, a few scribbles in the margins, but ~ 


nothing worth underlining. We had our worries. There were fears that cell phones would cause 
brain cancer. Fears that we were overprescribing antibiotics. Drinking too much arsenic. That 
sharks were stalking us. The lights went out in California. There was the fight over stem cells, 
the fear about clones. Do we drill in the Arctic? On Sept. 10, Congress was debating another 
tax cut, schools were debating dress codes: Are spaghetti straps too risqué? There was news of 
a suicide bombing in Istanbul. That seemed very far away. 

The next day, history rose up and growled. And with that the testing began. Sometimes the 
greater the tragedy, the easier it is to learn wrong lessons from it: truth turns into myth, mor- 
tals into heroes, luck into fate, scars into badges. It is hard for the fire fighters, brave as they 
are, to be greeted as heroes everywhere they go, proposed to in bars, showered with gifts, when 
in private they know that many of them cannot sleep and cannot think and cannot find words 
longer than two syllables, and on the days they don’t wake up feeling terrible they feel guilty 
that they don’t. And so their fight goes on. 

It is hard for mothers to wrestle the Christmas tree into the living room and answer their 
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... for not sleepingand not quitting 
and not shrinking from the pain all around 
him, Rudy Giuliani, Mayor of the World, 
is TIME’s 2001 Person of the Year 








three-year-old when he asks for the hundredth time, Will Daddy be home soon? Getting out 
of bed can take an act of courage. One widow, a breast-cancer survivor, pretty much stopped 
eating after Sept. 11. She shot herself a couple of weeks ago. She lost her fight, but others go on, 

It was hard for a President who began his term ona rainy, windy Inauguration Day last Jan- 
uary and addressed a citizenry with differences so deep that sometimes, he said, “it seems we 
share a continent but not a country.” George W. Bush’s promise to restore honor to the office 
could not be kept just by wearing his tie every day or learning a crisp salute. A leap of faith is 
not something that can be faked or borrowed or bought. A man who always said he trusted his 
team would have to trust himself even more; a man with no use for alliances would have to 
build the biggest, unlikeliest one ever. And when the enemy honors no borders and knows no 
rules, that fight is certain to go on. 

And therein lies the answer to people who wonder whether any of the changes of this dark 
autumn will stick, or whether they pass like a fad, more honorable than most but no more lasting. 
No one has got it perfectly right. This is not a Disney cartoon. But every time we fail or fall short, 
we admire just a little more the ones who manage to keep going. And we do our best to catch up. 

“Show me a hero, and I will write you a tragedy,” said F. Scott Fitzgerald. On the morning 
of Sept. 11, primary day in New York City, Rudy Giuliani was paddling along with all the other 
lame ducks into oblivion. The tower of strength had become an object of pity: the iron man’s 
cancer made him vulnerable, the righteous man’s adultery made him hypocritical, the loyal 
man’s passions—for his city and its cops and its streets and its ballplayers—divided the city even 
as he improved it. After abandoning Gracie Mansion, his marriage in flames, he was camping 
out with friends on the Upper East Side, and now it was time to choose his successor, and the 
end was in sight. 

The end was, in fact, just a few blocks away. Having raced to the scene at the first news of 
the attacks, Giuliani was nearly buried alive. In the hours that followed, he had to lock parts of 
the city down and break others open, create a makeshift command center and a temporary 
morgue, find a million pairs of gloves and dust masks and respirators, throw up protections 
against another attack, tame the mobs that might go looking for vengeance and somehow per- 
suade the rest of the city that it had not just been fatally shot through the heart. 

There was a test in that moment, and he was the first to pass it. On that day, for his securi- 
ty and the country’s, the President was on the move, underground. The rest of us had stopped 
in our tracks, no idea where we were or what it meant. And so it was up to Giuliani to hold off 
despair long enough for the rest of us to get our balance, find our armor and join in to fight at 
his side. That day and the days that followed, he managed to sound realistic and optimistic at 
the same time. The danger has not passed. Our defenses are not perfect. Our enemies are cun- 
ning. He knew the difference between information and inspiration and never substituted one 
where the other was needed. 

Maybe it takes a survivor of cancer, the private pitiless terror, to minister to a city that dis- 
covers in a single moment that every moment counts, that everything you were certain of can 
change in an instant. We knew that he was a tough man. It took the trauma for us to discover 
the tenderness, the offscreen, backstage, lowlight kindness he showed to widow after widow, 
child after child. A man considered incapable of empathy, who could scarcely mutter a word 
of condolence to the mother of an unarmed man his police force had shot 41 times, somehow 
knew what to say—and just as important, what not to. Tell me about your son, he would say to 
a speechless mother, and then he would go quiet, and she would start to talk, and his listening 
gave her her voice back. In the face of so much agony, every instinct instructs you to flee; he 
has gone to close to 200 wakes and memorials and funerals. He says it gives him his strength. 

The reason it is possible not to mourn Sept. 10, to believe that the days ahead may be both 
more painful and more precious, is that there is evidence we are willing to do the hard work 
by choice, not just because we have to. And so the year can end, and the fires go out at last at 
ground zero, and Liberty Island reopens, and soldiers guarding the airport at Kandahar drape 
mine tape on tumbleweed for a Christmas tree and raise a huge American flag, inscribed with 
the names of slain men and women. Our job is by no means finished. But Rudy Giuliani's is, 
not because his term is ending but because maybe we have passed the first test as well. a 
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Tough and smart, 
sure. But who knew 
about Rudy's big 
heart? Here’s how 
a very human man 
taught us super- 
human courage 
By Eric Pooley 








RUDY NEVER SLEEPS: 
Working the phone in his 
mobile office, an SUV 
zooming around town 


Photographs for TIME 
by Gregory Heisler 
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IXTEEN HOURS 
had passed since the Twin Towers crum- 
bled and fell, and people kept telling Rudy 
Giuliani to get some rest. The indomitable 
mayor of New York City had spent the day 
and night holding his town together. He 
arrived at the World Trade Center just af- 
ter the second plane hit, watched human 
beings drop from the sky and—when the 
south tower imploded—nearly got trapped 
inside his makeshift command center 
near the site. Then he led a battered pla- 
toon of city o als, reporters and civil- 
ians north through the blizzard of ash and 
smoke, and a detective jimmied open the 
door to a firehouse so the mayor could re- 
vive his government there. Giuliani took to 
the airwaves to calm and reassure his peo- 
ple, made a few hundred rapid-fire deci 
sions about the security and rescue oper- 
ations, toured hospitals to comfort the 
families of the missing and made four 
more visits to the apc ptic attack 

Now, around a.m., Giuliani 
walked into the Upper East Side apart- 
ment of Howard Koeppel and his longtime 
partner, Mark Hsiao. Koeppel, a friend and 
supporter of Giuliani’s, had been lending 
the mayor a bedroom suite since June, 
when Giuliani separated from his second 
wife, Donna Hanover, and moved out of 
Gracie Mansion. His suit still covered with 
ash, Giuliani hugged Koeppel, dropped 
into a chair and turned on the te 
actually watching the full, ghastly spe 
for the first time. He left the TV on through 
the night in case the terrorists struck again, 
and he parked his muddy boots next to the 
bed in case he needed to head out But 
he was not going to be doing ar 
Lying in bed, with the skyscra 
ing over and over again on his TV screen, 
he pulled out a book—Churchill, the new 
biography by Roy Jenkins—turned straight 
to the chapters on World War II and drank 
in the Prime Minister’s words: I have noth- 
ing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat 


GROUND ZERO 
New York's bravest line up for his 


autograph, but being suddenly beloved 
doesn't make the loss any less painful 
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There is a bright 
magic at work when one 
great leader reaches into 
the past and finds anoth- 
er waiting to guide him. 
From midmorning on 
Sept. 11, when Giuliani 
and fellow New Yorkers 
were fleeing for their 
lives, the mayor had been 
thinking of Churchill. “I 
was so proud of the peo- 
ple I saw on the street,” 
he says now. “No chaos, 
but they were frightened 
and confused, and it 
seemed to me that they 
needed to hear from my 
heart where I thought we 
were going. I was trying 
to think, Where can I go 
for some comparison to 


TIME/CNN POLL 


Do you think the way in 
which New Yorkers 
responded to the attacks on 
Sept. 11 helped rally the 
rest of the country? 


Yes ES 
Nei a | 8% | 


@ Would you say New 
York City Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani has done a good 
job or a poor job 
responding to the terrorist 
attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon? 


Very good/good. [EXD 
Poor/very poor | 2% | 


From a telephone poll of 1,008 adult Americans 
taken for TIME/CNN on Dec. 19-20 by Harris 
interactive. Margin of error ts 23.1%. 

“Not sures” ormitted 


against his own wife. His 
marriage to television 
personality Donna Han- 
over was a war: ugly 
headlines, dueling press 
conferences. Giuliani's 
girlfriend, a pharma- 
ceutical-sales manager 
named Judith Nathan, 
had helped him get 
through a battle against 
prostate cancer, and his 
struggle touched off a 
wave of concern and ap- 
preciation for him. But 
most New Yorkers seemed 
ready for Rudy and Judi to 
leave the stage together 
and melt into the crowd. 

Fate had another idea. 
When the day of infamy 
came, Giuliani seized it as 


this, some lessons about 

how to handle it? So I started thinking 
about Churchill, started thinking that 
we're going to have to rebuild the spirit of 
the city, and what better example than 
Churchill and the people of London dur- 


ing the Blitz in 1940, who had to keep up | 


their spirit during this sustained bombing? 
It was a comforting thought.” 

With the President out of sight for 
most of that day, Giuliani became the voice 
of America. Every time he spoke, millions 
of people felt a little better. His words were 
full of grief and iron; inspiring New York to 
inspire the nation. “Tomorrow New York is 
going to be here,” he said. “And we're 
going to rebuild, and we're going to be 
stronger than we were before ... | want 
the people of New York to be an example 
to the rest of the country, and the rest of 
the world, that terrorism can’t stop us.” 

Sept. 11 was the day that Giuliani was 
supposed to begin the inevitable slide to- 
ward irrelevancy. It was primary-election 
day in the city, when people would go to the 
polls to begin choosing his successor. After 
two terms, his place in history seemed se- 
cure: great mayor, not-so-great guy. The 
first Republican to run the town in a gen- 
eration, he had restored New York's spirit, 
cutting crime by two-thirds, moving 691,000 
people off the welfare rolls, boosting prop- 
erty values and incomes in neighborhoods 
rich and poor, redeveloping great swaths of 
the city. But great swaths of the city were sick 
of him. People were tired of his Vesuvian 
temper and constant battles—against his po- 
litical enemies, against some of his own ap- 
pointees, against the media and city-funded 
museums, against black leaders and street 
vendors and jaywalkers and finally even 


if he had been waiting for 
| it all his life, taking on half a dozen critical 
roles and performing each masterfully. Im- 
provising on the fly, he became America’s 
| homeland-security boss, giving calm, infor- 
mative briefings about the attacks and the 
extraordinary response. He was the gutsy 
decision maker, balancing security against 
symbolism, overruling those who wanted to 
keep the city buttoned up tight, pushing key 
institutions—from the New York Stock Ex- 
change to Major League Baseball—to reopen 
and prove that New Yorkers were getting on 
with life. He was the crisis manager, bringing 
together scores of major players from city, 
state and federal governments for marathon 
daily meetings that got everyone working 
together. And he was the consoler in chief, 
strong enough to let his voice brim with 
pain, compassion and love. When he said 
“the number of casualties will be more 
than any of us can bear,” he showed a side 
of himself most people had never seen. 
Giuliani’s performance ensures that he 
will be remembered as the greatest mayor 
in the city’s history, eclipsing even his hero, 
Fiorello La Guardia, who guided Gotham 
through the Great Depression. Giuliani's 
eloquence under fire has made him a glob- 
al symbol of healing and defiance. World 
leaders from Vladimir Putin to Nelson 
Mandela to Tony Blair have come to New 
| York to tour ground zero by his side. 
French President Jacques Chirac dubbed 
him “Rudy the Rock.” As Jenkins, author of 
the biography that inspired Giuliani on the 
night of Sept. 11, told Time, “What Giuliani 
succeeded in doing is what Churchill suc- 
ceeded in doing in the dreadful summer 
of 1940: he managed to create an illusion 
that we were bound to win.” 
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THE GLORIOUS BLUFF 


HEN HE THINKS ABOUT 
Churchill’s wartime words, 
Giuliani now says, “I won- 
der how much of it was 
bluff.” Three months to the 
day since the towers fell, he 
is riding with Time in his big tan suv as it 
steers through the maze of cement barri- 
cades, switchbacks and checkpoints that 
lead into the heart of ground zero. “A lot 
of it had to be bluff?’ he says. “Churchill 
could not have known England was going 
to prevail. He hoped it, but there was no 
way he could know.” 

He is asked the obvious question: 
How much of his confidence on Sept. 11 
was bluff? 

“Some,” he says matter-of-factly. “Look, 
in a crisis you have to be optimistic. When 
I said the spirit of the city would be 
stronger, I didn’t know that. 
I just hoped it. There are 
parts of you that say, Maybe 
were not going to get 
through this.” He pauses. 
“You don't listen to them.” 
He climbs out of the suv 
and looks around. “It’s still 
amazing,” he says. 

From here on West 
Street, inside the high 
fences and past the tourist 
throngs, ground zero looks 
like a huge, patriotic construction site— 
flags on the cranes, flags on the hard hats, 
flags on the huge white domes that house 
the mess hall and the Epa decontamination 
stalls. But your eye finds the last standing 
chunk of the north-tower facade (it would 


be removed in a few days) and the stump | 


of twisted, melted steel that used to be 
6 World Trade Center and the pit where 
corpses are still being recovered, and then 
the place looks like what it is—a mass 
grave. “This is the most emotional spot for 
me,” Giuliani says, waving a hand in the 
street, “because this is where I was that 
morning.” He points straight overhead, 
where the north tower used to be. “I 
looked up and saw a man jump out—above 
the fire, must have been at least 100 sto- 
ries—and my eye followed him, almost 
transfixed, all the way down. He hit the top 
of that building,” he says, pointing to 
what’s left of 6 WTC. “Over there’”—he ges- 
tures a few feet down the street—“is where 
the guys had their command post set up.” 
The guys were the fire department's top 
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brass: Chief of Department Pete Ganci, 
Commissioner Tommy Von Essen, First 
Deputy Commissioner Bill Feehan and 
Special Operations Chief Ray Downey. All 
except Von Essen are now dead. Giuliani 
takes three quick steps up the street. “I 
saw Father Judge here.” Mychal Judge, the 
fire department chaplain, was heading to- 
ward the towers when he passed Giuliani. 
“I reached across and grabbed his hand 
and said what I always said to him, ‘Pray for 
us, Father’? He smiled—he always had a 
big, confident smile—and said, ‘I always 
do’ I followed him with my eyes, and he 
walked right down there.” He points to the 
vanished north tower. Judge was killed by 
falling debris minutes later, either while 
administering last rites to a victim or im- 
mediately after. “You relive it,’ Giuliani 
says now. “You can’t help but relive it.” 

“*Scuse me, Mayor, would you sign 
my hat?” The workman is extremely big, 
extremely dirty and just a 
little bit awestruck. He 
holds out a scuffed white 
hard hat, and Giuliani 
smiles. “I would love to,” 
the mayor says, and by the 
time he has done so, 10 
more guys with 10 more 
hats are waiting in line. It’s 
like this everywhere Giu- 
liani goes these days. The 
mayor, who leaves office 
Jan. 1, draws one long, 
loud thank-you from the people of his 
city. “Rudy, way to go!” calls Dwayne 
Dent, 37, an African-American ironwork- 
er. “You're about the greatest mayor ever, 
ain’tcha?” Giuliani gives him a melan- 
choly smile. It’s nice to be loved, but at 
times the cost is, as he predicted, more 
than he can bear. 


THE OLD RUDY 


HAT IS A MORONIC QUESTION,” 
Giuliani hisses. “That is an abso- 
lutely moronic question.” The 
mayor is standing in the street on 
a dusty hillside in Gilo, a West 
Jerusalem enclave where 21 Is- 
raelis have been hit by Palestinian mortar 
and sniper fire in the past 15 months. Giu- 
liani is in Israel to show his support after the 
spate of suicide bombings—and to soak up 
adulation everywhere he goes—but right 
now he’s sniping at a reporter who has just 
asked him whether he is frightened to be 
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here. “Moronic!” the mayor repeats. The 
reporter says he has a right to ask the ques- 
tion. “And I have a right to point out that it 
is an absolutely moronic question!” Giu- 
liani snaps. “If I were scared, I wouldn’t be 
here.” He stomps off. 

It's good to see the old Rudy again. All 
the grieving, all the gratitude, all the vale- 
dictory warmth that have been showering 
the mayor cannot obscure his pugilist’s 
heart. The old Rudy resurfaced on Sept. 22, 
when Giuliani fired a counterterrorism 
specialist named Jerry Hauer—whom he 
had recruited just eight days earlier—be- 
cause Hauer appeared at a press confer- 
ence with a Democratic rival. The old Rudy 
showed up again on Oct. 11, when the may- 
or returned a $10 million check from Sau- 
di Prince al-Waleed bin Talal, who had sug- 
gested that America should rethink its 
support for Israel. And he was seen fre- 
quently all that month as Giuliani made a 
bid to extend his term as mayor and 
slapped down those who questioned the 
purity of his motives. If he had found a way 
to get on the ballot, he would have won in 
a landslide. That’s because Giuliani had 
saved New York twice: the first time, in the 
mid-1990s, through sheer toughness—as- 
serting control over a crime-ridden city— 
and the second time, after Sept. 11, through 
a mix of toughness and soul. Each time, he 
gave the city the part of him it needed. 

Giuliani has spent his adult life search- 
ing for missions impossible enough to suit 
his extravagant sense of self. A child of 
Brooklyn who was raised in a family of fire 
fighters, cops and criminals—five uncles in 
the uniformed services, an ex-con father 
and a Mob-connected uncle who ran a 
loan-sharking operation—he chose the 
path of righteousness and turned his life 
into a war against evil as he defined it. As a 
U.S. Attorney in New York during the 
1980s, Giuliani was perhaps the most ef- 
fective prosecutor in the country, locking 
up Mafia bosses, crooked politicians and 
Wall Street inside traders, though his vin- 
dictiveness and thirst for publicity led to 
troubling excesses. In 1987, for instance, 
his men arrested two stockbrokers in their 
offices, then handcuffed and perp-walked 
them past the TV cameras; later he quietly 
dropped the charges against them. But by 
1993, when Giuliani made his second run 
for mayor—four years before, he lost to 
Democrat David Dinkins, the first African 
American to win the job—a tough prose- 
cutor seemed to be just what the city need- 
ed. More than a million New Yorkers were 
on welfare, violent crime and crack co- 
caine had ravaged whole neighborhoods, 
and taxes and unemployment were sky- 





high. The squeegee pest was the city’s 
mascot. The windows of parked cars were 
adorned with pathetic little signs that told 
thieves there was NO RADIO left to steal in- 
side. It was fashionable to dismiss the 
place as ungovernable, and when candi- 
date Giuliani gave speeches decrying that 
notion, he of course used Churchill to do 
it. Imagine, Giuliani said, if while the 
bombs were falling on London during the 
Battle of Britain, Churchill had said, “You 
know, this is really beyond our control. We 
can't do much about this.” That, he argued, 
is what New York’s leaders were doing: ab- 
dicating in the face of grave threats. 
Candidate Giuliani eventually 
dropped the comparison because it 
seemed too dramatic, even to him. But af- 
ter he defeated Dinkins, Mayor Giuliani 
made good on its implied promise. He did 
away with New York’s traditional politics of 
soft and ineffectual symbolism—empathiz- 
ing about problems but not fixing them— 
and got to work. His first police commis- 
sioner, William Bratton, came on the scene 
sounding like Churchill too. (“We will fight 
for every street. We will fight for every bor- 
ough.”) Using computer-mapping tech- 
niques to pinpoint crime hot spots, Brat- 
ton’s N.Y.p.D. reduced serious crime by 
more than one-third and murder by almost 
half in just two years. But there was room 
in town for only one Churchill. Giuliani 
forced Bratton to resign, in large part be- 











MAYOR'S ROUNDTABLE 
The 8 a.m. staff meeting at City Hall, 


above, became the model, post-9/11, 
for his long problem-solving sessions 





cause the commissioner hogged too many 
headlines. Giuliani felt vindicated when 
crime kept dropping like a stone under the 
loyalists he chose to succeed Bratton. And 
the public—shocked and delighted that the 
streets were actually safer and cleaner— 
didn’t care how it happened. If Giuliani 
picked fights big and small, if he purged 
government of those he deemed insuffi- 
ciently loyal, so be it. “People didn’t elect 
me to be a conciliator. If they just wanted a 
nice guy, they would have stayed with 
Dinkins,” Giuliani says now. “They wanted 
someone who was going to change this 
place. How do you expect me to change it 
if 1 don’t fight with somebody? You don't 
change ingrained human behavior without 
confrontation, turmoil, anger.” 

He governed by hammering everyone 
else into submission, but in areas where 
that strategy was ineffective, such as re- 
form of the city schools, he failed to make 
improvements. “The Boss,” as his aides 
call him, inspired extraordinary loyalty 
and repaid it. He elevated a streetwise 
N.Y.P.D. detective named Bernard Kerik 
through the ranks of city government, 
eventually making him corrections com- 
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missioner and then police commissioner. 
Kerik, who compares entering Giuliani's 
inner circle to becoming “a made man ina 
Mafia family,’ reduced violence by 95% 
in the city jails and kept crime on the de- 
cline in New York this year even as it 
spiked around the country. “Nobody be- 
lieved Giuliani had a heart;” Kerik says. 
“He’s not supposed to have a heart. He's 
an animal, he’s obnoxious, he’s arrogant. 
But you know what? He gets it done. Be- 
hind getting it done, he has a tremen- 
dously huge heart, but you're not going 
to succeed in New York City by being a 
sweetie. Giuliani has no gray areas—good 
or bad, right or wrong, end of story. That’s 
the way he is. You don’t like it, f___ you.” 

The city’s black and Latino leaders 
did not like it. Focused on enforcing “one 
standard” for all New Yorkers (and ob- 
sessed with marginalizing activists like 
the Rev. Al Sharpton, whom Giuliani saw 
as a racial opportunist), Giuliani rarely 
reached out to any minority leaders. They 
complained that his aggressive cops were 
practicing racial profiling, stopping and 
frisking people because of their race. The 
Clinton Justice Department investigated 
the charge and decided not to bring a 
racial-discrimination case against the 
N.Y.P.D., but people believed their eyes, 
not the numbers. And though police 
shootings declined by 40% under Giu- 
liani, minorities did not find comfort in 





that because of three awful brutality 
cases that, for many people, came to de- 
fine the Giuliani years. 


LOSING THE PEACE 


N 1997 A HAITIAN MAN NAMED ABNER 
Louima was sodomized with a mop 
handle by a cop in a Brooklyn- 
precinct bathroom. Two years later, 
an unarmed street peddler named 
Amadou Diallo was killed when po- 
lice in the Bronx fired 41 shots at him in a 
dark vestibule. And a year after that, an 
unarmed security guard named Patrick 
Dorismond, who had been trying to hail a 
| cab outside a midtown bar, was shot to 
death after a scuffle with undercover cops. 
Giuliani denounced the cops who brutal- 
ized Louima but defiantly backed those 
| who killed Diallo and Dorismond. (In 
those cases, juries cleared the officers of 
wrongdoing.) After Dorismond was killed, 
Giuliani's instinct to defend the police led 
him to attack the unarmed victim; the 
mayor authorized release of Dorismond’s 
juvenile records to “prove” his propensity 
for violence. The dead, Giuliani argued, 
waive their right to privacy. Even old 
friends and supporters were appalled. The 
man who had saved New York City saw his 
job-approval rating drop to 32%. 
New York City was getting better, but the 
mayor seemed to be getting worse. When 














New York magazine launched an ad cam- | 


paign calling itself “Possibly the only good 
thing in New York Rudy hasn't taken credit 
for,” Giuliani had the ads yanked from the 
sides of city buses. The magazine sued and 
won. With the criminals on the run, the may- 
or was again resembling Churchill, a 
| wartime leader too obstreperous to win the 
peace. Giuliani launched a “civility cam- 
paign” against jaywalkers, street vendors 
| and noisy car alarms and a crusade against 
publicly funded art that offended his moral 
sensibilities. But the pose seemed hypocriti- 
cal at best when Giuliani, whose wife had not 
been seen at City Hall in years, began 
making the rounds with Judi Nathan, a 
stylish New Yorker with wide, liquid eyes. 
The clash between the mayor's lifestyle and 
his policies became a pop-culture target, 
deftly skewered by Saturday Night Live co- 
median Tina Fey. “New York Mayor Rudy 
Giuliani is once again expressing his outrage 
at an art exhibit, this time at a painting in 
which Jesus is depicted as a naked 
woman,” Fey deadpanned. “Said the may- 
or: “This trash is not the sort of thing that I 
want to look at when I go to the museum 
with my mistress. ” 











In the spring of 2000, Giuliani was 
edging toward a political move that he did 
not appear interested in making: running 
against Hillary Rodham Clinton for the 
Senate seat being vacated by Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. That’s when his care- 
fully controlled, highly effective life went 
off the rails. He had been seeing Nathan 
since at least the previous year, but now 
the relationship exploded into the head- 
lines. Donna Hanover later won a court 
order to prevent Nathan from attending 
city functions held at Gracie Mansion. 
Giuliani’s divorce lawyer, Raoul Felder, 
counterattacked, calling Hanover an “un- 
caring mother” with “twisted motives.” 
One of Giuliani’s biographers, Village 
Voice reporter Wayne Barrett, broke the 
news of Giuliani's father’s criminal past. 
Finally, in April 2000, Giuliani an- 
nounced that he had received a diagnosis 
of prostate cancer, the disease that had 
killed his father. He withdrew from the 
Senate race and, with his handling of the 
Diallo and Dorismond cases still fresh in 
his mind, pledged to devote his remaining 
18 months in office to breaking down 
“some of the barriers that maybe I placed” 
between him and minority communities. 
“T don’t know exactly how you do that,” he 
said, “but I’m going to try very hard.” 


THE BARRIERS FALL 


N THE END IT WAS GIULIANI'S PER- 
formance on and after Sept. 11 that 
broke down those barriers, demon- 
strating once and for all how much he 
cared about New Yorkers, even if he 
had not always been able to show it. 
After Sept. 11, a good many Rudy watchers 
assumed he had changed—a rigid, self- 
righteous man had morphed into a big- 
hearted empath—but Giuliani’s friends 
and aides say his warm side has always 
been there. Outsiders just couldn't see it. 
Countless times in the past eight years, he 
has sat at the bedside of an injured or dy- 
ing cop or fire fighter, gently broken the 
awful news to the family, even remem- 
bered a widow’s name years later. The 
public never saw these moments because 
the press was not there. Giuliani, so fa- 
mously thirsty for attention, did away with 
the custom of holding mayoral press con- 
ferences at police funerals; he felt it was 
unseemly. “I’ve known him since he was 
13. He’s a hugger and a kisser. He always 
has been,” says Monsignor Alan Placa, a 
Long Island cleric who remains one of the 
mayor's closest friends. “If the story is that 
he’s changed, it’s just the wrong story.” 
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The story is how and why he 
was finally able to show the world 
what's inside him. It is now cus- 
tomary to say Sept. 11 put life into 
perspective and swept away the 
things that don’t matter, and that is 
true for Giuliani. “All those little 
fights we have,” he said six days af- 
ter the towers fell, “they don't 
mean anything.” That was a star- 
tling admission. Those “little 
fights” had defined his mayoralty. 
It was both inevitable and a bit sad 
that it took a disaster of this mag- 
nitude to bring out the best in him. 
Suddenly the whole world saw the New 
York City police and fire departments the 
way Giuliani had always seen them. And 
the whole world saw Giuliani the way only 
his closest friends had seen him. “I spent 
my first 7% years as mayor living out my fa- 
ther’s advice that it’s better to be respect- 
ed than loved,” he says. “But I had forgot- 
ten the last part of what he used to say: 
‘Eventually, you will love me: ” 

The mayor has aged in the past year, 
but it suits him. His hair is grayer, thin- 
ner but still defiantly combed over. 
Small oval eyeglasses have softened his 
look; cancer and exploding skyscrapers 
have softened it more. “The whole ex- 
perience continues to be very strange,” 
he says one afternoon in his office at 
City Hall, where he is packing up eight 
years’ worth of files, photos, baseball 
bats and Yankees caps, “because it is 
very personal, but it’s also part of my 
public duty as mayor to deal with it.” 

On Sept. 11, he had been at his 
makeshift command post in the Engine 
24 firehouse just a few minutes when his 
executive assistant of 18 years, Beth 
Petrone-Hatton, walked in. In 1998 the 
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mayor officiated at her wedding to Ter- 
ry Hatton, a dashing Rescue 1 captain 
who had become part of Giuliani’s ex- 
tended family at City Hall. Now Giu- 
liani asked her, “Terry was working?” 

“Yes, he’s gone.” 

Giuliani tried to say it was too soon to 
know, but she cut him off. “He’s gone,” 
she repeated. Then she got to work, orga- 
nizing Giuliani’s situation at the fire- 
house. People were scared to look her in 
the eye, but the ones who did saw depths 
of pain and strength they won't soon for- 
get. Petrone-Hatton saw the same thing in 
her boss. “He was probably the most ‘on’ 
I have ever seen him,” she says. “On the 
one hand, he was devastated, destroyed. 
He knew he'd lost a lot of friends. But he 
also knew he had to calm the city down.” 
He started by getting solid information 
out, and then he went to inspiration. “It 
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was so well orchestrated that you 
= would have thought he had pre- 
? pared for it forever,’ Petrone- 
¢ Hatton says. 

In a sense, he had. In the next 
few days and weeks, Giuliani 
worked around the clock to pull 
his city back together, yet he 
found time for Petrone-Hatton. 
While managing everything from 
the logistics of the recovery effort 
to the symbolism of mass mourn- 
ing to the reopening of the New 
York Stock Exchange when others 
were still worried that the market 
would tank, Giuliani took the time to 
track down Hatton’s dental records and to 
go to his firehouse to pick up his razor for 
a DNA sample. Eulogizing Hatton, Giu- 
liani described him as “the kind of man I 
would like my son to grow up and 
become.” On Sept. 21, when Petrone- 
Hatton got the unexpected news that she 
was pregnant, she made three phone 
calls—to Hatton's parents, to her parents 
and to Giuliani. “There’s something 
miraculous,” she told him. “I’m having a 
baby.” The mayor started “hooting and 
howling,” she says. “That’s the best news 
I’ve had,” he told her. 

A week later, Petrone-Hatton was at 
her doctor's office listening to the baby’s 
heartbeat for the first time, when the 
mayor summoned her. She was driven 
to the rectory at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
where Giuliani was attending a memori- 
al service. He sat with her and gently told 
her that Hatton’s remains had been 
found. She said she wanted to be taken 
to them right away. “I’ve already been,” 
Giuliani said. He had identified Hatton 
so his friend would not have to. “You 
don’t want to see him like this,” he said. 
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AGENTS OF CHANGE 


EOPLE ASK, ‘HAVE YOU CHANGED 

a lot since 9/11?’” Giuliani says. 

“Actually, I changed more from 

the prostate cancer. Having to 

deal with that had a bigger im- 

pact and, I think, gave me more 
wisdom about the importance of life, the 
lack of control you have over death. It re- 
moved some of the fear of death.” 

His cancer treatment consumed the 
last six months of 2000. After intense study 
and consultation—with immeasurable 
help from Nathan, a trained nurse in her 
mid-40s—Giuliani chose a course of treat- 
ment involving radioactive-seed implan- 
tation and radiation rather than surgery. 
Just hours after the implantation operation 
on Sept. 19, 2000, Giuliani held a press 
conference. The next day he marched in a 
parade. But two weeks later, he felt “as bad 
as I had ever felt’”—the seeds were starting 
to work. In November he began six weeks 
of daily external radiation treatments, and 
they turned out to be “very, very tough 
weeks”—full of nausea, hot flashes, exhaus- 
tion. He concealed his condition as best he 
could, though he sometimes had to excuse 
himself from meetings or leave the podium 
during a press conference. And most days 
he took a long nap. 

Nathan, who is divorced and has a 
teenage daughter, was at his side through 
it all. Giuliani says he “had all kinds of 
questions about the cancer—are you get- 
ting better, are these good symptoms or 
bad symptoms?—and Judith did all the 
research. Looked it all up. Talked to the 
doctors. Helped me through it.” Nathan 
recently became managing director of 
a philanthropic consulting firm called 
Changing Our World Inc., and she moves 
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easily in Giuliani’s supercharged uni- 
verse. Bump into her late at night in the 
galley of Donald Trump’s private 727, 
which is carrying the mayor and his en- 
tourage to Israel, and she waves a cup of 
coffee and jokes that a need for caffeine is 
“one of the many things cops and nurses 
have in common.” 

With Donna Hanover and Giuliani's 
two children, Caroline, 12, and Andrew, 
15, still living in Gracie Mansion, Nathan 
has been functioning as a kind of shad- 
ow First Lady—attending memorial ser- 
vices but not sitting with the mayor; 
keeping a low public profile while play- 
ing a significant role behind the scenes. 
She helped organize construction of the 
Family Center on Pier 94 in New York, 
leading 3,000 volunteers who, in just 36 
hours, turned 125,000 sq. ft. of raw 
space into what she calls “a warm place 
where the survivors could grieve in dig- 
nity and get the help they needed.” 

Giuliani is now cancer free, and Na- 
than believes that God spared him so he 
would be able to lead on Sept. 11. The tim- 
ing of his ordeals also makes the mayor 
think about God’s hand. Had the terrorists 
struck one year earlier, “when I was going 
through daily radiation, I couldn’t have 
done it.” Had he not had the cancer, he 
probably would have stayed in the Senate 
race and might have won—and thus would 
not have been on the scene to help his city 
get through the crisis. And if not for the 
cancer, he says, “I would have dealt with 
Sept. ll effectively, but not as effectively. I 
would not have been as peaceful about it.” 

Yet Giuliani still wrestles mightily 
with his faith, with the question of 
whether events happen randomly or ac- 
cording to a divine plan. “I’m not sure. I’m 
not sure. I really admire the widows who 
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have this perfect, simple religious faith. I 
go back and forth about it. Sometimes I re- 
solve it as destiny—it just happens, you 
have no control over it, there’s no reason 
to get too afraid of it because you have to 
go ahead and do what you have to do. And 
then sometimes I have this feeling that it 
is part of God's plan, allowing us to work 
out who we are as human beings. He 
gives people the room to make choices 
like the ones the heroes made, the peo- 
ple that saved other people, or the evil 
choices that were also made.” 

He won't say he was “chosen” to lead 
the city at this moment. “Whatever my 
belief in God, I don’t believe he enters 
into politics,’ he says. But the more he 
thinks about it, the more he accepts that 
“there must be some plan in all of it. 
Philosophically and theologically, the 
way I look at all of this is that if there are 
things beyond human rationality, then 
we're only going to have little glimpses of 
it. And as for my own personal odyssey, it 
worked out better for me and better for 
the city that all those things happened.” 

Monsignor Placa sums up the changes 
in his friend this way: “The cancer made 
him face his mortality. Sept. 11 made him 
face his immortality.’ Together the two 
pushed him to recognize that history for- 
gets the petty fights but not the acts of true 
leadership—and that he should do the 
same. “I think Rudy’s gotten the idea that 
what he does will either be part of the 
triviality that will be forgotten or else it 
will become part of the story of how a 
great people were able to deal with this.” 

Giuliani has attended close to 200 fu- 
nerals, services and wakes for police offi- 
cers, fire fighters and emergency workers 
who died on Sept. 11, and each time he has 
offered a variation on the theme that 
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“what could have destroyed us made us 
stronger,” thanks to the heroes “who 
turned the worst attack on American soil 
into the most successful rescue opera- 
tion in American history,” with perhaps 
20,000 civilian lives saved. At the police 
funerals, he points out that Sept. 11 suc- 
ceeded in silencing the N.y.P.D’s critics 
and laments that it cost so many lives to do 
so. Giuliani had hoped to attend services 
for all 23 cops and 343 fire fighters lost 
that day, but that was impossible. He had 
felt that attending the services might help 
the survivors, show them how much the 
city honored their loss. He hadn't realized 
how much the funerals would help him. 


CONSOLER IN CHIEF 


T WAS ON THE NIGHT OF SEPT. 23 

that Giuliani figured out how impor- 

tant the funerals were to him. That af- 

ternoon 20,000 gathered for a prayer 

service at Yankee Stadium, the first 

major public event after the attack 
and another huge security challenge for his 
police force. Giuliani found the service 
enormously draining. He had barely slept 
since the llth—he needs only three or four 
hours a night but wasn’t getting even that— 
and it was catching up with him. He spoke 
briefly, but mostly he sat near second base, 
looking into the sea of grieving faces—the 
families of the dead and missing cops and 
fire fighters who filled the infield, sobbing 
and clutching photographs of their lost 
loved ones. He had met many of them at the 
Family Center or during gatherings over 
the past 12 days, so “in some cases I could 
put them together with a name,” he recalls. 
“In some cases I couldn’t but remembered 
the faces. And listening to the beautiful 
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music and the religious leaders, and Bette 
Midler singing the hero song [Wind Be- 
neath My Wings], | just lost it.” 

When it was over, he was supposed to 
take a helicopter to a funeral service in Far 
Rockaway, out at the end of Queens. But he 
was a wreck, so Nathan and others urged 
him to take the night off. Instead, he decid- 
ed to ride his suv to Rockaway, catnap in 
the backseat, “and if I’m still too tired, I'll 
head home.” As the suv entered Rockaway 
after a 45-minute ride, the mayor was still 
exhausted. “I was sort of waking up,” he 
says. “I said to myself, ‘I shouldn’t have 
come. I don’t have the energy to do this.” 
But he pulled himself out of the suv any- 
way. “Suddenly it felt like I was in heaven,” 
he says. “There were all these people in the 
field, hundreds of people, and they're all 
holding candles. Many of them I knew be- 
cause I’ve spent a lot of time in Rockaway. 
And I was looking at them—they’re such 
beautiful people, such strong, strong peo- 
ple—and I realized that Rockaway had 
been hit hard—lots of police officers, fire 
fighters and workers in the financial com- 
munity, from executives to secretaries and 
stock boys. When I gave my talk, I said, ‘I 
was very tired when I got here, but I have 
a great deal of energy now because of you: 
I realized that one of the ways I could get 
through this is by going to services. They 
make me feel useful. They're heartbreaking 
but inspirational. I see the families and 
think, If they can do it, you can do it.” 

The next morning he was back in 
Rockaway, at the very same church, for 
the first of five more funerals that day. He 
attended eight more services there—and 
then on the morning of Nov. 12 he was 
there again, when American Flight 587 
crashed into the neighborhood, killing 
265 people. Wherever he went, Giu- 





liani took to leading each congregation 
in a whooping, foot-stomping ovation 
for its fallen hero. And his eulogies— 
though largely unrecorded because he 
does not tell the press which services he 
plans to attend—became an ever evolving 
meditation on the nature of honor, 
courage, sacrifice and loss. 

“T would like to say just a word to the 
children,” the mayor tells the congrega- 
tion at St. William the Abbot Catholic 
Church, an hour outside the city, in 
Seaford, N.Y., the kind of modest, com- 
fortable Long Island suburb that was 
home to so many of the cops and fire fight- 
ers who died on Sept. 11. Giuliani has 
come to Seaford to praise Sgt. Timothy 
Roy, 36, a fun-loving, playfully boastful 
cop who was off duty on Sept. 11 but heard 
that a plane had struck the Trade Center, 
raced to the site and was last seen helping 
people escape from the south tower, the 
first to collapse. This morning Giuliani has 
reshuffled his schedule—moving his tour 
of ground zero with Israeli Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon—so he can be here. Like 
Rudy, Timmy Roy came from a family of 
cops and fire fighters, and Giuliani wants 
to honor that. But now he has a message 
for Roy’s three children, a message he 
sends to the children of dead heroes at 
every service he attends. 

“Nobody can take your father from 
you,” he says. “He is part of you. He 
helped make you. He and your mom are 
an integral part of who you are. All the 
wonderful things that everybody ... for 
the rest of your life tells you about your 
dad, about how brave he was, what a de- 
cent man he was, how strong he was, how 
sensitive he was to the needs of people— 
all those things are inside you. They’re all 
part of you. People will say the same 
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things about you 10, 15, 20, 25 years 
from now.” The whole place is weeping, 
riding the mayor’s words as he brings 
the message home. “I can just see it in 
your family. This is a great family. He’s 
with you—nobody can take him away 
from you. You have something lots of 
children don’t have. You have the ab- 
solute, certain knowledge that your dad 
was a great man.” 


FATHER AND SON 


Y CONVENTIONAL STANDARDS, 
Harold Giuliani was not a great 
man. In 1934, at age 26, he was 
arrested for robbing a milkman 
at gunpoint in the vestibule of a 
Manhattan apartment building. 
A court-appointed psychiatrist diagnosed 
him as an “aggressive, egocentric type.” He 
served a year and a half, then went to work 
as a bartender and enforcer for his broth- 
er-in-law Leo D’Avanzo’s loan-sharking 
operation, according to court documents 
and eyewitness accounts uncovered by 
Giuliani biographer Barrett. In 1944, Har- 
old’s wife Helen, a smart, serious-minded 
woman (still living but suffering from se- 
nility), gave birth to Rudy, their only child. 
Giuliani says he knew only a little of 
his father’s history. “I knew parts of it, 
but it was always a big secret and very 
shadowy. I knew he had gotten into 
trouble as a young man, but I never 
knew exactly what it was” until Barrett 
broke the story in 2000. “As I found out 
more about what his history was and 
what he had done,” he says, emotion 
swamping his syntax, “having been his 
son, the way he brought me up, I have 
this tremendous respect for him.” 


“AVERY GOOD FRIEND 
2000 The mayor battles cancer 
th Judith Nathan by his side 





Bad guy, good dad—Harold Giuliani 
did everything he could to ensure that his 
son didn’t end up the way he did. “I'd like 
to find a better way to describe it, but I 
have to do it in psychological terms,” 
Giuliani says. “My father compensated 
through me. In a very exaggerated way, he 
made sure that I didn’t repeat his mistakes 
in my life—which I thank him for, because 
it worked out.” To separate his boy from the 
outlaw wing of the family, Harold moved 
his family from Brooklyn to the Long Is- 
land community of Garden City, N.Y., 
when Rudy was seven. “He would say over 
and over, ‘You can't take anything that’s not 
yours. You can’t steal. Never lie, never 
steal’ As a child and even as a young adult, 
I thought, What does he keep doing this 
for? I’m not going to steal anything.” 

Harold had a good head for figures 
and did tax returns for people in the fami- 
ly. “He'd make out returns until 3 or 4 in the 


morning,” Giuliani says, “and I'd ask him, | 


‘Don't you hate doing this?’ He would give 
me this long lecture: ‘It’s a great privilege 
to pay your taxes, and you should overpay 
your taxes’—which I do, actually—‘and just 
think of all those people who would like to 
come to America just to have the privilege 
to pay taxes. Better pay every single penny 
of them. And better make sure you don’t 
take anything that doesn’t belong to you: As 
I got older, I started to realize what it was 
about. It was extremely conscious, well 
thought out. And very overdone.” 
Giuliani's closest friends from those 
days, Placa and Peter Powers, who went on 
to become Giuliani’s campaign manager 
and first deputy mayor, both say they had 
no idea about the criminal ties. “His par- 
ents brought him up with strong values,” 
says Powers. “The dinner-table talk with 
his aunts and uncles was always heated 
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2001 Having cleaned 
up New York, he finds 
time for smaller battles 
and has some fun at 
an annual press bash 


politics—his Uncle Rudy and I were Gold- 
water conservatives, and the rest were lib- 
erals. Rudy was a Kennedy Democrat.” 

“From the time I was very young, brav- 
ery and courage inspired me,” Giuliani 
says. “My father had great physical cour- 
age. He had been a boxer. I read John 
Kennedy's Profiles in Courage when I was 
young. My Uncle Rudy, my father’s young- 
est brother, was a police officer for 24 years. 
My mother’s second youngest brother, Ed- 
ward, was a captain in the fire department, 
decorated four or five times. She had three 
other brothers who were police officers. So 
I grew up with uniforms all around me and 
their stories of heroism.” But once past the 
age of eight, Giuliani never thought about 
becoming a cop. “I wanted to be a priest, I 
wanted to be a doctor, I wanted to be an Air 
Force pilot.” He was a chubby kid. He did- 
n't get the best grades. But he was an orga- 
nizer, a class politician, shrewd from an 
early age. “Giuliani was always around, al- 
ways leading something, always looking 
ahead,” says Powers. He developed an 
abiding interest in opera—getting Placa 
and Powers to form a club and travel into 
Manhattan for performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera—but he couldn't sing. 

He got into law enforcement “kind of 
as an afterthought,” he says. After earning a 
degree at Manhattan College, he and 
Powers enrolled together at New York 
University School of Law, and Giuliani 
ended up as a clerk to federal judge Lloyd 
MacMahon. The judge encouraged him to 
join the U.S. Attorney’s office, and in 1970 
Giuliani took his advice. Giuliani’s ascent 
began in earnest three years after he ar- 
rived when, at 29, he was put in charge 
of the police-corruption cases springing 
from the Knapp Commission, an era ro- 
manticized in the book and movie Prince of 
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the City. He did a stint in private practice 
and went to Washington for three years 
as the No. 3 man in Ronald Reagan’s Jus- 
tice Department. (All told, he has spent 
nine years of his career practicing law out- 
side government.) In 1983 Giuliani was 
named U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York. By then his father 
had withered and died, a victim of prostate 
-ancer. The last conversation Giuliani had 
with his father, he says, “was about 
courage and fear. I said to him, 

‘Were you ever afraid of any- 

thing?’ He said to me, ‘Always. 

He said, ‘Courage is being 

afraid but then doing what you 

have to do anyway: ” 


THE REAL WORLD 


IULIANI’S LIFE RE- 

flected his dying fa- 

ther’s words. Though 

the mayor’s friend 

Peter Powers thinks 

Giuliani “was born 
without a fear gene,” Rudy says 
it isn’t so. On Sept. 11, when the 
first tower collapsed and he and 
his aides were stuck inside a 
building near the site, “there 
were times I was afraid. Every- 
body was. But the concentration was on. 
If I don’t do what I have to do, everything 
falls apart.” They tried to escape through 
the basement, but the doors were locked. 
“That's when I kept saying to myself, 
You've got to keep your head, and you've 
just got to keep thinking, What's the 
most sensible thing to do next? Something 
I learned a long time ago, also from my fa- 
ther, is that the more emotional things 
get, the calmer you have to become to fig- 
ure your way out. Those things have be- 
come a matter of instinct for me at 57 
years old. I didn’t have to invent them.” 

When Giuliani hears people talking 
about how Americans have been living in 
“a different world” since Sept. 11, he dis- 
agrees. “We're not in a different world,” 
he says. “It’s the same world as before, ex- 
cept now we understand it better. The 
threat and danger were there, but now 
we recognize it. So it’s probably a safer 
world now.” 

Giuliani understood the danger ear- 
lier than most. “I assumed from the time 
I came into office that New York City 
would be the subject of a terrorist at- 
tack,” he says. The World Trade Center 
was bombed by Muslim terrorists in 
1993, before he became mayor, and 








while most New Yorkers pushed the 
memory aside, Giuliani did not. To ease 
the long-standing disaster-scene turf bat- 
tles between fire and police, he created 
the Office of Emergency Management 
and built a $13 million emergency com- 
mand center on the 23rd floor of 7 
World Trade Center, a mid-size build- 
ing in the complex. The place was 
ridiculed as “Rudy’s bunker.” (Only the 
location was a mistake; on Sept. 11 the 


RUDY THE ROCK 
Hunched with emotion after a press 
conference at the Family Center, 
where New Yorkers came to grieve 


bunker had to be evacuated, and the en- 
tire building collapsed.) He beefed up 
security and restricted access around 
City Hall, brushing aside those who 
charged that he was stifling the demo- 
cratic right to free assembly. He and his 
staff held drills playing out 10 disaster 
scenarios, from anthrax attacks to truck 
bombs to poison-gas releases. 

He didn’t foresee terrorists flying 
airliners into office towers, but the con- 
stant drilling ensured that when it hap- 
pened, everyone in city government knew 
how to respond. “We used to make fun of 
those drills,” says chief of staff Tony Car- 
bonetti, “but I think they saved lives.” In 
the weeks after Sept. 11—but before spores 
started getting mailed to media targets 
around Manhattan—Giuliani convened 
meetings with the Centers for Disease 
Control and the FBI to discuss the threat of 
anthrax. As a result, he knew more about 
anthrax than Homeland Security chief 


| Tom Ridge and Health and Human Ser- 








vices Secretary Tommy Thompson. While 
Ridge and Thompson contradicted each 
other and downplayed the lethal nature of 
the spores, Giuliani treated the public like 
grownups, offering unvarnished informa- 
tion and never having to backtrack. When 
he told people not to panic, they didn't. 

Giuliani had his own issues with the 
Federal Government. The FBI was stingy 
with intelligence and slow to test for an- 
thrax in the city. By late October, five New 
Yorkers had been infected with 
anthrax and one was dying. And 
on Monday, Oct. 29, the day be- 
fore Giuliani’s beloved Yankees 
were set to play Game 3 of the 
World Series at their stadium in 
the Bronx, Ridge and Attorney 
General John Ashcroft alerted the 
public to one of their “credible 
but unspecified” threats and ad- 
vised local law enforcement to be 
on the highest level of alert. Giu- 
liani phoned Ridge and asked 
what he was supposed to do with 
this warning. “Tom, the city is al- 
ready on the very highest state of 
alert,” he said. “The lampposts 
are on alert. I’ve got the World 
Series tomorrow night. I’ve got 
the President coming to throw 
out the first pitch. I've got 30,000 
people running in the marathon 
on Sunday, with 2 million watching. Are 
you telling me to close the airports? Can- 
cel the series? Tell the President not to 
come?” Ridge said he would call back. 
When he did, he told Giuliani to go ahead 
with all his plans. 

Twelve hundred police officers and 
two F-14 jet fighters secured Yankee Sta- 
dium when Bush threw out the first 
pitch. Giuliani and his aides debated 
briefly whether to postpone the mara- 
thon, but he decided not to. “The city has 
to be open for business,” he told the po- 
lice commissioner. As the World Series 
continued, Giuliani commuted to Ari- 
zona for the away games, then raced back 
to his city. On Saturday, Nov. 3, he was in 
Phoenix, rooting hard in the ninth inning 
of Game 6 with the Yankees losing, 
when aides interrupted him. Anthrax 
spores had been found inside City Hall. 
It turned out to be a minor contamina- 
tion, and the mayor wasn't going to let 
anything—not anthrax, not even the 
Yankees’ loss—interfere with his deter- 
minedly good mood. He flew through the 
night, arriving home in time to cheer for 
the marathon winner. Nothing blew up. 

Today, as the weeks pass without 
further attacks and people start to relax, 
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Giuliani has remained on alert. “I think 
we have to assume that in both cases— 
the terror attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the anthrax, which may be 
either terrorists or nuts—we're not fin- 
ished with them. We have to assume that 
they are going to do other things.” 


AMAN IN FULL 


OST NEW YORK MAYORS 
leave office defeated and 
embittered by the demands 
of running the city. But 
when Giuliani hands over 
the reins to billionaire Mike 

Bloomberg at a ceremony planned for 

Times Square just after midnight on Jan. 

1, he will leave at the peak of 

his popularity. He changed 

the outcome of the race to 

succeed him, ensuring 

Bloomberg's victory simply 

by making a TV ad endorsing 

him. In one sense, his may- 

oralty ends as it began, with 

the economy in recession and 

his aides negotiating painful 

budget cuts with the city 

council. The city’s schools are 

little better than he found 

them, and cops are again 

rousting the homeless from 

Fifth Avenue. But so much 

else has changed that Giuliani 

has vaulted into the ranks of 

world leaders. He ignites 

adulation in the streets of 


Jerusalem. His Blackberry pager pulls in , 


an e-mail message from the Queen of 
England, who is available in February to 
knight him. He has a $3 million, two-book 
deal. The networks are dangling offers. 
He will command six-figure speaking fees 
and open a consulting company with 
some of his aides (Rudy would not be hap- 
py working for someone). His divorce will 
soon be final, and some of his friends 
think he and Nathan will get married, but 
he won't confirm that. He does look for- 
ward to spending more time with his chil- 
dren, though even in the midst of post- 


9/11 recovery he managed to attend eight | 


of Andrew's nine high-school football 
games as well as see Caroline’s school play 
and take her on a private tour of ground 
zero. “She wanted to see it,” he says. “She 
was upset but not overwrought. It’s my 
job to do for my kids what my father did 
for me—try to help them figure out how to 
deal with fear. How to live life, even 
though you are afraid.” 








As long as Giuliani remains healthy, 
his friends believe, he will sooner or later 
make his next move and run for higher of- 
fice. He is keeping his political-action 
committee up and running, and he will 
wait for his opening. At57, he has time. He 
doesn’t want to be Homeland Security 
boss or run for Governor against fellow 
Republican George Pataki, but he has al- 
ways had _ half-concealed presidential 
dreams, and it’s easy to imagine him try- 
ing for the Senate (in New York or New 
Jersey) or even serving as George W. 
Bush’s running mate if Dick Cheney 
chooses not to go again. “You never know 
what you would do if a President asked 
you,” he says. Bush almost surely won't 
ask—he prizes long-tested loyalty as much 
as Giuliani does—but if he did, the mayor 


FACING THE FUTURE 
He leaves office Jan. 1, but almost 
surely he'll return to politics. His 
presidential dreams still beckon 


would listen. “That's further in the future, 
which might make a difference. But right 
now I’m not looking for anything. Even 
before Sept. 11, I was looking forward to 
some private time. I need to take a break, 
reflect on everything that’s happened. I 
haven't had enough time to think about 
any of this. I could use a vacation.” 

His last one was 40 minutes long. 

It was the night of Sept. 13, and Giu- 
liani was at the police academy command 
post, where he had been around-the-clock 
for three days. The 72-hr. wave of adrena- 
line was wearing off, and he was feeling 
the strain. The President would be arriving 
in the morning for his first trip to ground 
zero. The city was still pretty well closed 
down. And the casualties were, as Giuliani 








had predicted, more than anyone could 
bear. Nobody had been pulled alive from 
the site since the first night, and the city 
medical examiner, Dr. Neil Hirsch, was 
telling him that additional rescues were 
extremely unlikely. Hirsch cited examples 
from earthquakes around the world to 
make the point. Giuliani wasn’t ready to 
abandon hope. “These are New Yorkers,” 
he said. “Give em another week.” 

Nathan could see he was near the 
end of his rope. (She hadn't realized his 
rope had an end, but here it was.) They 
retreated to his tiny office—a nook she 
had commandeered for him near the 
coffee lounge. “You need a moment,” 
she told him. 

“I probably need a couple,” he said. 

“Why don’t you go for a walk?” 

“I can’t do that. How 
can I?” 

Nathan showed him how. 
She knew the deputy mayors 
would be hovering outside, so 
she got his security detail to 
sneak Rudy out the back door 
of the office, slip him down 
the fire escape and into the 
suv, and drive him off. Nathan 
stayed behind. “I wanted him 
to go alone, to be with his 
thoughts for a little bit,’ she 
says. The deputies burst into 
the room. “Where is he?” 

“He went for a walk.” 

“What? Where?” They 
were ready to chase him 
down the street, but he 
was gone. 

When his suv had made it a block 
from the command post, Giuliani told 
the driver to pull over. He got out on First 
Avenue and walked through Peter Coop- 
er Village, an old brick apartment com- 
plex full of middle-class teachers, nurses, 
cops and office workers—his people. He 
asked his security team to hang back so 
he could walk alone. People saw him and 
did double takes. Some approached qui- 
etly, hesitantly; every New Yorker feels 
entitled to fill the mayor’s ear, but not 
this night. This night they offered him a 
quick hug or a few soft words of thanks 
and let him walk on alone. He headed 
east, through a tunnel under the F.D.R. 
Drive, toward the East River. “I wanted 
to look at it,” he says. “I wanted to look at 
the river. It was still there.” He turned 
from the dark water and stared up at the 
lights. “I looked at the skyline,” he says. 
“Tt was still there.” Then he walked back 
to work. —With reporting by 
Amanda Ripley/New York 
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call it persistence of visi 
For most of us, Sept. 11 is a vision thatT 
Perhaps it is the power of the images. 


In the first hours 
after the towers 
collapsed, rescue 
still seemed possible 
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After the second plane hit, everyone knew that this was no accident © PHOTOGRAPH FOR TIME BY ALLAN TANNENBAUM—GAMMA 








People fled for their lives as dust and rubble turned day into night © PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS HART SHELBY 
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6¢ Humanity came apart in Manhattan 
today, and each of us is wounded. >” 


Rabbi Gary Gerson, Oak Park, Ill. 


Dazed and powdered, New Yorkers took comfort wherever they could find it 
© PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDREW LICHTENSTEIN—AURORA 











6¢I don't know what the gates of hell 
look like, but it’s got to be like this. 99 


John Maloney, corporate security director 


As the dust cleared, it revealed a scene of unimaginable devastation that covered 16 acres 
®™ PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK FOURNIER—CONTACT 
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66 We can't pass on a sense of 
hopelessness to generations to come. >? 


The Rev. Mike Creson, Soddy Daisy, Tenn. 


A mother comforts her child on a Brooklyn rooftop Sept. 11 as Manhattan burns in the distance 
© PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEX WEBB—MAGNUM 
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A policeman shouted that doctors 
were needed [in] menswear. 


Dr. Sandeep Jauhar, medical volunteer 


To keep up with the carnage, a downtown Brooks Brothers outlet became a makeshift morgue 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SEAN HEMMERLE—CONTACT 
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We have seen the State ofour Union Re we Ss 
in rescuers working past exhaustion. Boke i 


President George W. Bush addressing Congress, Sept. 20 ) ¥ 
=. 


On the second day, fire fighters and rescue workers stopped to take a break near ground zero 
PHOTOGRAPH FOR TIME BY TIMOTHY FADEK—GAMMA 
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If you can't look at life differently after something like this, 








After the attack, visitors from all over the world made a silent pilgrimage to the site ©" PHOTOGRAPHS BY RACHEL COBB 





Our skyline will rise again. The 
people are going to be whole again. 


Mayor Rudy Giuliani 


An aerial view in late October shows the gaping hole left in New York City’s profile—and its heart 
PHOTOGRAPH BY MARILYN BRIDGES 
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“WE'RE UNDER ATT 


Near misses, dead phones, last words: an 
oral history of 9/11 by Giuliani and his aides 


On the morning of Sept. 11, Rudy Giuliani 
is having breakfast at the Peninsula Hotel 
on Fifth Avenue in midtown with an aide, 
Dennison Young Jr., and his friend Bill 
Simon, a businessman who is running for 
Governor of California. Just as breakfast 
ends, Young gets a phone call. A plane 
has hit the World Trade Center. 


RUDY GIULIANI: My first thought is sort 
of a rejection: How could this happen? 
Airplanes don’t hit the World Trade 


Center. What are we talking about? 
[Racing through Greenwich Village on 
the way to the scene, the mayor's 
Chevrolet Suburban passes by St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital.] I see on the street half a 
dozen stretchers and doctors and nurses 
in operating gowns. It registers that they 
must know something—that this is really 
bad. That’s when the second plane hits. 


BERNARD KERIK, police commissioner, 
who is already at the Trade Center: The 
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explosion is enormous. I’m thinking, 
“Jesus Christ, we’re under attack.” 
There’s a black man in the middle of the 
street. He has a vending pushcart. When 
he sees the people jumping, he com- 
pletely loses it. He runs toward.me to 
grab me. I have to get somebody to drag 
him away from me. I can’t think with 
him screaming in my ear. This is minutes 
before the mayor arrives. 


Giuliani pulls up near his state-of-the-art 
command center at 7 World Trade 
Center. But the $13 million bunker—in 


| the shadow of the Twin Towers—is being 


evacuated. (Later that day, it will 
collapse.) The mayor looks for his top 
commissioners, and they begin a long 











EMERGENCY 
Fleeing the collapsing 
towers, Giuliani holds a 
walking press, 

oer 

















































and harrowing search for a place to set 
up a new base of operations. 


GIULIANI: I want to get through to the 
White House to reiterate that we need 
air cover. Have we closed down bridges 
and tunnels? 


KERIK: I shout to one of my guys, “You 
gotta shut down the airspace!” And I’m 
the police commissioner. I’m not the 


general of the Army. I don’t have F-16s. 


I'm yelling, “Shut down the airspace! 
Call ... somebody—whoever does that. 
Is there a number for that?” 


The group walks three blocks to the fire 
department's temporary command post 


| buildings, there’s this helpless feeling. 





on West Street in front of the American 
Express building. 


GIULIANI: When I make the turn south on 
West Street, I get the first real view of the 
building and see that, no matter how it 
was described, it’s much worse. The top 
of the building is totally in flames. I look 
up, and for some reason my eye catches 
the top of the [north tower of the] World 
Trade Center, and I see a man jump—it 
must have been at least 100 stories up. 


KERIK: When you first get there, and 
you're looking at people jump from the 


You can’t imagine what it’s like. [The 
mayor's] looking at this, And then he just 
kicks into overdrive from there on. 


GIULIANI: | go up to [Fire Chief Peter] 
Ganci and I say, “What should I commu- 
nicate to people?” He says, “Tell them to 
get in the stairways. Tell them our guys 
are on the way up.” And then he looks at 
me and says, “I think we can save every- 
body below the fire.” What he is telling 
me is, they're gone. Everybody above the 
fire is gone. He says people are not pan- 
icking. They're moving fast. I grab his 
hand, shake it and say, “Good luck. God 
bless you.” We sort of do a little hug. Then | 
I shake [First Deputy Commissioner] Bill 
Feehan’s hand, and I wave to [Battalion 
Chief] Ray Downey—I had just given a 
dinner at Gracie [Mansion] for him and 
all his people, about half of whom are 
gone now. So I wave to him, not thinking 
I am saying goodbye. No way. I’m actually 
thinking our guys are pretty safe, because 





| | we can’t get above the fire. Fire fighters 


are in jeopardy above the fire. 


:| TONY CARBONETTI, Giuliani’s chief of 
| staff: You can tell [Giuliani] is devastated, 


but he’s in his element—surrounded by 
fire chiefs. He always wants to know how 
they're going to handle fires. 


GIULIANI: I say to Tony, “I need the 
police and fire commissioners with me. 
We gotta all be on the same page.” I 
know [Fire Commissioner] Tommy [Von 
Essen] might want to stay there, but I 
want him with me. 


SUNNY MINDEL, communications director: 
The mayor keeps saying, “We have to talk 
to the people. We have to communicate. 
Get a press conference.” 


VON ESSEN: I’m told, “The mayor wants 
you.” It always aggravates me because I 
never really want to leave. The fun is be- 
ing there. I’m probably alive because I 
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went to meet him. Most of my guys sur- 
vived the first collapse. Not the second. 





Von Essen will spend the next half an 
hour looking for the mayor before finding 
him on a neighboring block. In search of 
working phones, Giuliani's entourage 
ducks into a squat, undistinguished 
office building at 75 Barclay Street and 
takes over a cluster of cubicles on the 
main floor. An aide gets through to 
Chris Henick, a deputy assistant to the 
President, at the White House. 


GIULIANI: I say, “Do we have air cover?” 
He says, “Yes, planes were sent out 12 to 
15 minutes ago, and they should be 
there.” “Has the Pentagon been hit?” 
Henick replies, “Affirmative. You can’t 
talk to the President right now because 
we're evacuating the White House. But 
the Vice President should be calling you 
back.” “Are you all right, Chris?” “I 
dunno. I’ve gotta leave now. But I hope 
so.” “Well, God bless you.” I hang up the 
phone and say, “My God, I never thought 
I'd have that conversation. They're 
evacuating the White House.” 

I walk into another office, grab the 
phone, and there’s a secretary. “Mr. 
Mayor? The Vice President.” I’m wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting. I hear a click, like 


| the phone went out. 


KERIK: Somebody runs in and yells, “Hit 


| the deck!” As the guy swings the door 
| open and yells that, I see windows shat- 


tering in the hallway outside. It feels like 
an earthquake. All of a sudden there’s this 
gush of black smoke and ash and debris, 
and it just pours into the room. Some 
people jump under the desks. We start 
pushing the mayor to the back. 


GIULIANI: | don’t remember hearing a 
rumble, but I see the desk shaking. Still, 
in my mind, it is not the building collaps- 
ing. In my mind, the radio tower [a 360- 
ft. mast atop Tower One] came down, and 
that’s the noise I'm hearing. When I look 
around, what I see is something close to a 
nuclear bomb, I see dark smoke. The 


| decision is made to evacuate. 


We go to the basement and try many 
different exits, all of which are locked. We 
come back upstairs, but things have got- 
ten much worse outside. Things are flying 
through the air. We can’t get out. 

At this point, two guys from the 
building show up. They say there’s an exit 
downstairs that leads to the building next 
to this—and it faces east, so we'll be able 
to exit. So we go downstairs, and I'm 
thinking, I hope these doors aren’t locked. 
And for the first time, very slightly, the 
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thought enters my mind, “We could get 
trapped here.” 

We walk along, push the exit door, 
and it comes open. There is definitely a 
sense of relief. [The exit door leads into 
the lobby of the neighboring building at 
100 Church Street.] I look outside, and I 
don’t know if we've gone from bad to 
worse. The outside is horrendous. I can’t 
see anybody outside yet. 


KERIK: The revolving door turns, and this 
guy walks in. He is solid white, and his 
eyes are bleeding. We're looking at him, 
[thinking] Holy Christ. And as I get closer 
to him, [I realize] it’s one of my deputy 
commissioners, Tibor Kerekes. I've 
known him forever. 


GIULIANI: Tibor was on my security 
detail. He is a black belt, one of the 





© “How could this happen?” 

Arriving at the scene, the mayor can't use 
the city’s command center in 

7 World Trade Center, which has been 
evacuated and later collapses. 

© “This helpless feeling” 

Giuliani confers with fire officials at their 
West St. command post, gathers his aides 
and moves off in search of phones. 

© “nit the deck” While the mayor and 
his group are in a nearby building, 75 
Barclay St., the south tower falls. They 


toughest men you'll ever meet. His 
clothes are white except for blood. He 
looks exhausted and beaten. I have 
never seen Tibor like that. He is 
shaking. He says, “It’s terrible out 
there. Terrible.” We have to sit him 
down and relax him. 


KERIK: Tibor tells me that when the 
building fell, he ducked into an insert in 
{a neighboring building], and it fell 
around him. If he’d been four feet away, 
he'd have been dead. That’s when it 
really hits home. 





CARBONETTI: There is a debate. Some 


people say, “Let's stay here until it clears.” 


The mayor doesn’t want any part of that. 
He is for getting out. The cops keep say- 
ing, “Let’s find out what's going on before 
we leave.” He says, “No, let’s go.” 


GIULIANI: We need to communicate, and 
we have to find a place to re-establish city 
government. I am also thinking that if I 


| have to die, I'd rather die outside than get 
| trapped in a building. 


At this point, I do not have a picture 
in my mind of the building coming down. 
I do not know what it means. I say to Sun- 
ny [Mindel], have the research office find 


| out how many people died at Pearl Har- 


bor. One of my first thoughts is that this 
could turn out to be worse. 

There are some press outside. I 
grab [Andrew] Kirtzman [a reporter for 


IN HARM’S WAY 


Retracing Mayor Giuliani’s journey on 
foot as the towers fell Sept. 11 


make their way through the smoke 

and out an adjoining building. 

© “The perfect guy for it” 

Giuliani and his aides walk north, urging 
people to stay calm. As the north tower 
collapses, they break into a run, arriving 
at the Tribeca Grand Hotel on 6th Ave. 
© “Find someplace else” Seeing the 
hotel atrium’s glass roof, they leave 
immediately and head to a firehouse a 
few blocks away. Later, a command 
center is set up at the Police Academy. 


NY1, a local cable-news station] by the 
arm and say, “We're taking you with 
us.” Some of them look a little stunned. 
I begin holding an ad-hoc walking 
press conference in which I tell people 
to remain calm and go straight north. 


VON ESSEN: We are kind of like pied 
pipers, you know, shooing everybody 
north. He is the perfect guy for it. In 
the midst of being on the phone trying 
to talk to the White House, he’s telling 
civilians, “Keep walking north!” I 





remember him grabbing a few people, 





saying, “Careful, take it easy, just keep 
walking!” I keep thinking about how 
many guys I am gonna lose. 


| The group heads for the Tribeca Grand, a 





boutique hotel less than a mile north of 
the Trade Center. 


RICHARD SHEIRER, director, mayor’s 
Office of Emergency Management: As 
we're walking, you hear a plane, and that’s 
the thing that sticks in my mind. Everyone 
looks up. And all of a sudden someone 
yells, “It’s ours.” And it is the greatest 
thing to see a U.S, Navy jet fly over. 


GIULIANI: Just about that time, the 
second building comes down. As you 
look south, you see big clouds of smoke 
traveling through the canyons. 


Giuliani and his aides break into a run, 
chased by the rush of debris snaking 
through lower Manhattan. When they 
arrive at the Tribeca Grand, the eight- 
story atrium lobby is big enough for 
them to work in, but there is a problem. 


KERIK: The entire ceiling is glass. I don’t 
want to see the sky right now. 


GIULIANI: Without even talking to each 
other, we walk through and exit. The en- 
tire city government marches through the 
lobby followed by the press. I say, “We're 
gonna have to find someplace else.” 


Von Essen recommends Engine Company 
24's firehouse off Houston Street, just a 
few blocks away. But when the entourage 
arrives, the door is locked. 


GIULIANI: One of the guys grabs an oxy- 
gen tank and wants to throw it through 
the glass. We stop him. Then he jimmies 
the door. We get in and get right on the 
phone. At that point, we hold an actual 
press conference. I talk to the Governor; 
he says, “We couldn’t find you for a 
while.” And I talk to ny! on the tele- 
phone and get back in touch with the 
White House. Then I call to make sure 
my family is O.K. [Earlier, Giuliani has 
asked Kerik to have Gracie Mansion 
evacuated and make sure Giuliani’s 
children do not return to the city from 
school.] Knowing the tension that goes 
on, I want to get Donna (Hanover, his 
wife] on the phone and tell her directly. 
I also call Judith [Nathan, his compan- 
ion] to make sure she is O.K. 


SHEIRER: We're there for 45 minutes. 
That’s where we learn that Bill Feehan 
and Pete Ganci have been killed. Fee- 
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Person of the Year 


IT BEGAN AS AN AFTERTHOUGHT. IT 
evolved into a journalistic tradition. Today 
it’s an American institution with global 
resonance. TIME’s selection of the Person 
of the Year highlights the powerful per- 
sonalities who shape our world in ways 
both creative and destructive. Starting in 
1927—when the editors invented the con- 
cept to make up for not running a cover story on Charles 
Lindbergh after his transatlantic flight—the choices have 
formed a fascinating reflection of history in the making. The 
public has joined in the process, passionately suggesting 
candidates and just as passionately debating the selections. 
Now people can experience the entire poy heritage through 
a multimedia exhibition, “Time's Person of the Year at 75,” 
which will open in New York City in the spring and tour 
eight other U.S. cities over the next two years. Turn to the 
following pages for a sampling of the absorbing, inspiring 
and provocative figures featured in the exhibition. 
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GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE HAS CHANGED THE COURSE OF H Ke RY. 





Global perspective. It has helped some of history’s most influential figures see the right solutions for the planet. 










St Louis in 1927 
me 


With his wife 
Eleanor after his 
third inauguration; 
in 1941 


Lindbergh was just 25, with a mere five 
years of flying behind him, when in May 
1927 he became the first pilot to 
complete a nonstop solo flight across 
the Atlantic. The audacious feat made 
him a national hero—the recipient of 
euphoric parades, a Congressional 
Medal of Honor and a posting as a roving 
ambassador of goodwill. TIME called him 
“the most cherished citizen since 
Theodore Roosevelt.” He completed his 
annus mirabilis by meeting Anne 
Morrow, whom he would marry in 1929. 
They would seek privacy, especially after 
their son was notoriously kidnapped and 
murdered in 1932, but both would 
remain lifelong celebrities—she as an 
author, he as a continuing aviation 
pioneer, an inventor who contributed to 
the artificial heart, an airline consultant 
and an advocate of sometimes 
controversial political views. 


Roosevelt was named Person of the Year three 
times. The first designation was not so much 
for any accomplishments as for the hope he 
inspired as the new President of a Depression- 
ridden nation—and for his determination and 
courage in overcoming the effects of polio. 

His subsequent selections, though, more than 
ratified his initial distinction. In 1934 he was 
cited for showing the U.S. the way out of 

“a deep, dark economic hole.” And in 1941, 
during the daunting, early days of World War Il, 
TIME selected F.D.R. because “the country he 
leads stands for the hopes of the world.” 


Simpson was the first woman named Person of 
the Year (she would be followed by, among 
others, Queen Elizabeth Il in 1952 and 
Philippine President Corazon Aquino in 1986). 
A twice-divorced American socialite, she was, 
to Britain's King Edward VIII, “the woman | 
love,” for whom he abdicated the throne ina 
saga that shook the monarchy. Their love was 
deep, but their long, resplendent exile as Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor struck some as arid 
and irrelevant. Still, when the King announced 
his decision, she was, as TIME wrote, “the 
most talked-about, written-about, headlined 
and interest-compelling person in the world.” 
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“Curiously, it was in a jail that the year's end 
found the little half-naked brown man whose 
1930 mark on world history will undoubtedly 
loom largest of all.” Thus TIME described 
Mohandas Gandhi, in prison for mobilizing 
Indians against the British raj. A believer in 
“passive resistance” who had a steely will, a 
monklike ascetic who was a London-trained 
lawyer and a sophisticated politician, Gandhi 
gave Indians a proud identity and sense of 
nationhood. Many venerated him as a mahatma 
(great soul). His protests in 1930 presaged the 
moment in 1947 when Britain would grant India 
independence and Gandhi would achieve 
worldwide status as a moral icon. His example 
lives on in nonviolent activists of our day such as 
Lech Walesa and Nelson Mandela. 


In 1946, with the { 
wheel on which, he ¢ 
said, “lam spinning 
the destiny of India.” 





Pope John: 
fired by a 
desire to 
endow the 
faith with a 
new spirit 


The 1960s were a decade of upheaval and 
renewal, and if Angelo Roncalli—the Italian 
farmer's son who had become Pope at the age of 
76—had anything to say about it, the 900-million- 
member Roman Catholic Church would be no 
exception. Pope John convened the ecumenical 
council called Vatican II. Its purpose: to bring the 
church into line with modern science, economics, 
morals and politics and to end the division that 
had dissipated the Christian message for 
centuries. In doing so, TIME wrote, he “set in 
motion ideas and forces that will affect not merely 
Roman Catholics, not only Christians, but the 
whole world's ever expanding population.” 





Delivering his “! 
have a dream” 
speech at the 
Lincoln Memoria! 








Delivering his “1 
have a dream” 
speech at the 
Lincoln Memorial 


“Curiously, it was in a jail that the year's end 
found the little half-naked brown man whose 
1930 mark on world history will undoubtedly 
loom largest of all.” Thus TIME described 
Mohandas Gandhi, in prison for mobilizing 
Indians against the British raj. A believer in 
“passive resistance” who had a steely will, a 
monklike ascetic who was a London-trained 
lawyer and a sophisticated politician, Gandhi 
gave Indians a proud identity and sense of 
nationhood. Many venerated him as a mahatma 
(great soul). His protests in 1930 presaged the 
moment in 1947 when Britain would grant India 
independence and Gandhi would achieve 
worldwide status as a moral icon. His example 
lives on in nonviolent activists of our day such as 
Lech Walesa and Nelson Mandela. 


<4 In 1946, with the 

wheel on which, he 4 
said, “I am spinning 
the destiny of India.” 





The 1960s were a decade of upheaval and 
renewal, and if Angelo Roncalli—the Italian 
farmer's son who had become Pope at the age of 
76—had anything to say about it, the 900-million- 
member Roman Catholic Church would be no 
exception. Pope John convened the ecumenical 
council called Vatican Il. Its purpose: to bring the 
church into line with modern science, economics, 
morals and politics and to end the division that 
had dissipated the Christian message for 
centuries. In doing so, TIME wrote, he “set in 
motion ideas and forces that will affect not merely 
Roman Catholics, not only Christians, but the 
whole world’s ever expanding population.” 











Starting with the publication of Betty 
* Friedan's The Feminine Mystique in 
1963, contemporary feminism— 
fo women’s lib—had been a newly surging 
social current in America. Riding its 
crest were such vivid provocateurs as 
Gloria Steinem and Bella Abzug. But by 
1975, TIME argued, feminism had 
“transcended the feminist movement” 
and penetrated every layer of society. 
j/ The idea of equal social and professional 
i rights for women, “once the doctrine of 
well-educated middle-class women,” 
had “taken hold among 
working-class women, 
farm wives, blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, white 
‘ethnics."” The drama of the 
sexes remained, TIME 
cautioned—“the Old Adam and 
the New Eve.” But “enough U.S. 
women have so deliberately 
taken possession of their lives 
that the event is spiritually 
equivalent to the discovery of a 
new continent.” 










<4 The Statue 
of Lib in 
1970:a 
newly surging 
social 
current 








The Person of the Year is the one who, for better 
or for worse, has most influenced events in the 
preceding year. But when Ayatullah Khomeini was 
chosen, many readers could not accept the “or 
worse” provision. Khomeini’s fundamentalist 
Islamic revolution overthrew the Shah of Iran and 
gripped the nation in a despotic, anti-Western 
regime. With his blessing, militants held 52 
Americans hostage for months. TIME received 
5,200 letters—far more than for any other Person 
of the Year—most of them protesting the selection. 


Sometimes when a humble man steps into history's spotlight, he is 
transformed, and history with him. So it was when Lech Walesa, an 
unemployed electrician from the shipyards in Gdansk, Poland, 
formed the labor union Solidarity and led its struggle against the 
country’s repressive communist government, demanding a series 
of democratic reforms. The regime at first made concessions and 
then cracked down harshly, arresting Walesa and outlawing 
Solidarity. But the movement could not be stifled, nor could 
Walesa. By the end of the '80s the government would 

collapse and Walesa would be elected President of Poland. 


Preacher, activist, follower of Gandhi's 
principles of nonviolent resistance, King 
had emerged as the champion of American 
blacks’ crusade for civil rights. A veteran 
of the Montgomery, Ala., bus protests of 
the 1950s and the Southern sit-ins of the 
‘60s, King came to the fore in the 1963 
Birmingham, Ala., demonstrations for 
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han and Ganci are the most experi- 
enced people in the world. They are the 
[fire department's] institutional memory. 


Desperate for space and phone lines, 
Giuliani and his throng of commissioners 
and aides move around noon to the police 


academy, on East 20th Street, where they 


will remain for the next three days. 


JUDITH NATHAN: I receive a phone call 
telling me to go to the police academy. I 
am very anxious, to say the least. As 
we're driving, there is one sight I will 
never forget. A group of people at a red 
light in midtown have gathered around 
a large boom box-type radio. It’s a cross- 
section of New York—teenagers, busi- 
ness people, elderly women. And the 
radio is so loud. I can hear the mayor’s 
voice. I hear him telling people to go 
north. And | also hear that his voice is 
extremely calm, It reminds me of my 
grandmother telling me that everyone 
would gather around the radio and listen 
to the Voice of America. It is apparent 
that the mayor has already become that. 

The mayor has recently battled can- 
cer—we battled that together. And on the 
way down, I think to myself, he has to be 
O.K. He cannot have come through this to 
have anything else happen to him. 


SHEIRER, at the police academy: By 4 p.m. 
we are up and operating. I make the 
library into a small emergency- 
operations center and get Verizon to 
install additional hard lines. All the 
agencies start coming there—30 or 35 
agencies. Everybody you need to make 
any decision is there. 


KERIK: It is perfect. Plenty of room. I say, 
“Under no circumstances can anybody 
know where this building is.” 


NATHAN: There are any number of 
people who of course need the mayor to 
make an immediate decision. I literally 
mean they are standing in line waiting 
to talk to him. The more aggressive are 
cutting in line—“Just one quick thing, 
Mayor.” One of his most incredible 
traits—I’ve said this to him for years—is 
the ability to focus 110% on whatever he 
is doing. Even in this situation, he looks 
the person in the eye, and he listens to 
exactly what they are saying. 


At the academy, the mayor continues 
to get reports that friends and 
colleagues of his have perished— 
including Barbara Olson, the wife of 
U.S. Solicitor General Ted Olson and 
an old friend of Giuliani's. 


DAY'S END: Giuliani and 
Fire Commissioner Von 
Essen survey the ruins 





CARBONETTI: The rest of the day, when 
you see someone who could have been 
inside, you just hug ‘em. You are so happy 
to see them. There are tears in your eyes. 


That afternoon Giuliani leaves the academy 
to visit Bellevue and St. Vincent’s hospitals. 


GIULIANI: It is hard to visualize that there 
will be virtually no survivors [rescued] 
from the buildings themselves. Whatever 
survivors there are are the ones who get 
to the hospital the first day. 


KERIK, at the hospital: He is almost like 
God. People are coming up to him crying, 
thanking him for being there. All they 
want to do is make him say it’s gonna be 
O.K. And that’s exactly what he does. 


NATHAN: Someone comes up to him and 
says, “They're telling me they don’t need 
my blood. What should I do?” He puts 
his arms around him and says, “You 
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should wait, and you should give blood, if 
that’s what you want to do.” 


Giuliani returns to the attack site once 
that afternoon and three times at night. 


NATHAN: When we get in the van, alone, 
he expresses over and over again his 
absolute horror that human beings could 
do this to other human beings. 


KERIK: Going to ground zero that night is 
like going to hell. I remember pulling up | 
five blocks away. Everything is on fire. Rudy 
and I say nothing. There is nothing to say. 


GIULIANI, at a press conference that 
evening: It’s going to be a very difficult 
time. I don’t think we yet know the pain 
we're going to feel. But the thing we have 
to focus on now is getting the city through 
this and surviving and being stronger for 
it. New York is still here. —By Amanda 
Ripley. Reported by Eric Pooley/New York 
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By ROMESH RATNESAR and JOEL STEIN 


N MANHATTAN, VACUUMS ARE OPPOR- 
tunities. And even one as sad and sa- 
cred as the place where the World 
Trade Center stood can’t remain in- 
violate for long. For weeks after the 
Sept. LI attacks, ground zero played 
host to all varieties of uncredentialed and 
unsupervised volunteers from all over 
the U.S.—the lobstermen from Maine, 
the barbecue guys from Dallas, the Gumbo 
Krewe from New 


» CAJUN FAREWELL The good- 
time servers of free gumbo were 
asked to leave town; they believe 
bureaucracy forced them out 


Orleans. But in America, even tragedy be- 
comes professionalized, and ground zero 
is now as distinct—and as commercial—a 
New York region as the theater district 
or the garment district. It’s a throbbing 
16-acre region populated by construction 
workers, itinerant volunteers, movie 
stars, religious proselytizers, uniformed 
officers, National Guard members, sou- 
venir hawkers and more tourists than any- 


OUT OF THE RU 


Ground zero today is part spectacle, part 
shrine—and quintessentially New York 







Guard were told to guide tourists to the 
best vantage points. The OEM is building 
three 40-ft.-wide raised wooden viewing 
stations around the site that can accom- 
modate 400 tourists at a time. “This is the 
2st century Gettysburg,” Sheirer says. 

“There is a need for people to see it.” 
Ground zero has become both a 
tourist-thronged landmark and an exclu- 
sive downtown club. The site itself 


where else in the city. Heroism has been 
replaced by capitalism New York-style 
At first, the mayor's office tried to pre- 
vent the Ground Zero District from grow- 
ing into a spectacle. The chain 
link fence surrounding the site 
was covered with a thick green 
tarp that blocked the view, and 
police threatened to snatch 
cameras. “For the first several 
weeks, I didn’t want anyone 














» NEW SS5/0N St. Paul's quit 
functioning as a church to 
minister to workers; the vicar 
plans to turn it into a memorial 


down there. It was a 
very personal feel- 
ing,” says Richard Sheir- 
er, director of the Mayor’s Office of Emer- | is nearly level, with 

gency Management, which oversees the | most of the recovery work now taking 
site. But after realizing the overwhelming | place underground. In some areas, the en- 
demand to get a glimpse of the hole, the | gineering crews from three different com- 
office reversed its policy. The tarp came | panies have cleared through two of the sev- 
down, the fences were moved a few | en stories buried beneath the street; the 
blocks closer, and police and the National | cleanup task could finish by next spring. 









Photographs for TIME by Rachel Cobb 








At any given time, 1,000 people work inside 
the “red zone”—the area of devastation still 
off limits to the public. Workers there have 
put up a Christmas tree and an iron cross 
found in the wreckage; the New York 
Board of Rabbis erected a Star 
of David. A wooden platform 
used as a viewing station for 
families of the victims is coy- 
ered with messages they have 
written with felt pens. 
The population in the pit is 
dwarfed by 


A MEMENTO MORI 
Tourists look over a 
table of F.D.N.Y. and 
N.Y.P.D. hats, scarves 
and T shirts. Local 
restaurants and 
electronics stores 
have taken to peddling 
souvenirs to stay afloat 





the number of people 
who make pilgrim- 

ages each day to the area around it. It’s now 
a regular stop on New York City tours, just 
like Chinatown or Times Square. Along the 
perimeter of the site, people call friends on 
their cell phones to record their visits. 
Every 10 ft. on Park Street, on the edge of 
the red zone, another immigrant vendor 
peddles N.Y.P.D. and F.D.N.Y. hats, T shirts 





and scarves. Credentials to the red zone 
have supplanted tickets to The Producers as 
the hottest status symbol in New York. As- 
sistants have scrambled to procure the of- 
ficial, laminated OEM passes for the likes of 
Harvey Weinstein, Prince Andrew, Bill 
Gates and Oprah Winfrey. Ray Charles 
asked Quincy Jones to get him in. 

On a recent afternoon, National 
Guard officer Hector Maisonet, who mans 
an entrance to the site on Church Street, 
showed visitors his 


emergency vest, 


signed by Tyra Banks and Jamie Lee 
Curtis. “People ask us if we get tired 






standing here all 
day,” says Guardsman Miguel Latorre, 42. 
“I say, ‘Yo, it’s my job.’” With the last ruins 
of the Twin Towers removed for possible 
display in a future memorial, the dozens of 
camouflaged Guard members and police 
officers stationed there now serve as the at- 
traction itself, like the guards at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Tourists take pictures with 
them, chat them up and say patriotic thank 
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yous before hitting the souvenir tables 

Where Wall Street expense accounts 
once dictated the local economy, busi 
nesses are now reinventing themselves for 
the new downtown ruling class—the cops 
and the National Guard, the construction 
workers and the tourists. Like several oth- 
er retailers, the family owners of Laotian 
restaurant Mangez Avec Moi supplement 
their diminished income by selling F.D.N.¥ 
T shirts and hats on weekends. Moran’s, an 
Irish steak house on the opposite end of the 
district, replaced its upscale menu with 
mozzarella sticks, potato skins and chicken 
fingers. “We couldn't offer a stuffed sole for 















4 HAVE PEN, WILL TRAVEL Al 
Farrar motored from Michigan 
to do a 12-hr. shift handing out 
pens to visitors to write 
messages outside St. Paul’s 


4 SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Ex-addicts from a Dallas men’s 
ministry have been barbecuing 
near ground zero since shortly 
after Sept. 11 


$35 or a porterhouse,” says Abby Lydon, 
the restaurant's co-owner. “That business 
lunch is no longer here.” 

Lydon’s daughter spray-painted direc- 
tions to the restaurant on numerous con- 
struction planks that have sprouted in the 
cleanup zone, which other stores also use 
as free billboards. Apocalyptic signage was 
also erected by Andrew Menschel, 58, the 
owner of the Dakota Roadhouse, a bar just 


When looking for the perfect home theater, do your homework at BestBuy.com first. 
Then when you come to the store, you can relax and concentrate on the big picture. 
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north of the Trade Center site. Back when 
the green police tarp shrouded the site, 
Menschel scrawled advertisements for his 
bar all over it: OSAMA MISSED US, WHY 
SHOULD You? Some locals have scolded 
Menschel for trying to “make profit out of 
death,” but business is so slow he will try 
anything. On a wall in the bar he pasted a 
map of ground zero that shows the areas 
assigned to each construction company. 
“The cleanup is the only thing we've got,” 
he says. “A lot of people come by and say, 
‘We don’t want a drink, but we really liked 
your signs.” 

It’s hard to persuade workers to buy 
your burgers or your shoes when they can 
get all they want for free. No one who 
works at ground 


4 THE MOGUL Nino Vendome 
converted his pasta joint into a 
nonprofit empire doling out 
thousands of meals a day 


» FREE ADVERTISING Downtown 
retailers desperate to drum up 
business scrawl ads anywhere and 
everywhere they can find space 


zero—from cops to construction 
foremen making $90 an hour 
overtime—has to pay for anything there. 
Nonprofits never had much of a presence 
in Gordon Gecko Land, but with millions 
pouring in to anyone with “9/11” in his or- 
ganization’s name, they are now the dom- 
inant economic force in the Ground Zero 
District. And even when it comes to char- 
ity, the cold rules of New York City bu- 
reaucracy and capitalism apply, as the 
30-member Gumbo Krewe from Loui- 
siana found out. 

For weeks, the Krewe had been serv- 
ing thousands of free bowls of steaming 
hot gumbo and spicy jambalaya to rescuers 
and cleanup workers. Then, on Dec. 7, 
even though the Krewe had secured cor- 
porate sponsorship, nonprofit status and 


fire-fighter support, the city shut down 
their free-food enterprise. Though OEM 
officials say the Krewe lacked the proper 
permits, the Cajuns believe they were 
sent home because they competed with 
the new, official provider of free food at 
ground zero, the Salvation Army. 

Every day, the Army dispenses meals 
to 6,000 people from a centrally heated, 
31,000-sq.-ft., $3 million installation that 
resembles the Superdome. Dubbed the 
Waterfront Café and built by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency as a decontami- 
nation center, the 48-ft.-high tent can with- 
stand winds up to 150 m.p.h. and costs 
$650,000 a month to operate. It features 

30 showers and a war- 






ren of gym lockers, and the 

walls are blanketed with elementary- 
school artwork. Uniformed U.S. Army 
officers monitor the entrance. In the cav- 
ernous dining area, Salvation Army volun- 
teers working 8-hr. shifts serve free hot 
meals around the clock to cops, fire fighters, 
OSHA inspectors, Coast Guard officials, 
private construction crews. To the dis- 
may of local restaurateurs like Menschel 
and free-lancers like the Gumbo Krewe, 
the Salvation Army gave the catering con- 
tract to its longtime partner, Long Is- 
land-based Whitsons Food Service, 
which, according to a sign, is “pioneering 
to rebuild New York one meal at a time.” 
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But workers do have other choices. 
Those unhappy with the bland cuisine at 
the Waterfront Café drive their golf carts, 
Atvs and Gators 30 blocks north to Nino’s. 
Until Sept. 11, Nino’s was a pasta shop on 
Canal Street. After the attacks, it became a 
nonprofit enterprise that feeds anyone in 
a uniform for free, securing more than 
$1.5 million in donations so far. Overnight, 
it went from serving 150 meals a day to 
7,000, almost all to cops. Nino’s has hired a 
public relations firm, replaced its head 
chef with the owner of a successful cater- 
ing company, set up a fund-raising office 
uptown, lined the block with corporate- 
sponsor banners, hired a museum curator 
and is considering building a TV studio 
for celebrity-chef drop-bys, such as Emer- 
il Lagasse. Like any other 


Vv LOCAL WHEELS Workers get 
around ground zero in a host 
of off-road vehicles: golf 
carts, ATVs, Gators, Rangers, 
MULEs and humvees 


successful mogul, Antonio (Nino) 
Vendome, 49, has an eye for poten- 
tial partners: he pays $20,000 a 
month to the 60 Minutes- and Good 
Morning America-featured ex-addicts of 
the Rhema Ranch Ministry in Dallas to 
barbecue ribs for him on the Canal Street 
sidewalk across from his restaurant. 
Even though Nino’s uses 115 volun- 
teers a day, the waiting list to serve is three 
weeks long. Neighbors’ gripes that the 
restaurant’s tents and trailers are clogging 
Canal Street do not concern Nino’s. “We 
don’t have permits,” says Paula Paige, 
Nino’s director of operations, who until 
Sept. 11 was an unemployed dotcommer. 
“But we're feeding the cops. What are they 
going to say?” Yet at most times of the day, 
the cops are outnumbered by television 
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crews and volunteers, whose ranks have 
included Dan Quayle, Susan Sarandon, 
Danny Glover, Leonardo DiCaprio, Billy 
Baldwin and Miss Teen U.S.A. 

Boosted by the publicity, Vendome 
has ambitions beyond the Trade Center 
cleanup. An intensely manicured real es- 
tate developer in a three-piece suit who 
speaks in Bushisms like “make no mis- 
take’ and “evildoers,” Vendome says he 
will never reopen the restaurant to the 
public. Instead, he has a committee work- 
ing to transfer onto acid-free paper the 
30,000 messages he has received from 
rescue workers and schoolkids from as far 


away as Japan. “This will be a memorial,” 


he says. “This will be dismantled and dis- 
asseinbled by experts. Its important to 
show 1,000 years from 


> THE SPAAT ST. PAUL'S At 
the church, workers just off 
their shifts can visit not only 
masseuses but podiatrists 
and chiropractors as well 


¥ POSTCARD FROM THE 
/OCe Tourists pose in front 
of the pit; until recently, 
cameras were not allowed 
near ground zero 


now what the na- 
tion stood for and how we reacted.” 

For the various groups and individuals 
who have joined in and benefited from the 
relief effort, the focus is on parlaying their 
new identities into something permanent. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, next to one of the clear- 
est views of ground zero, is no longer open 
to its parishioners. Since the llth, it has 
provided workers from the site with food, 
beds, work boots, massages, chiropractic 
services, Red Bulls and cigarettes. Cots 
once reserved for the homeless are now 
used by ironworkers looking for a mid- 
shift nap. The chapel is the oldest religious 
building im New York City, but it was 
down to 30 regulars and tried to reinvent 
itselt for Generation Y with services that 


experimented with jazz, rock music and 
PowerPoint presentations. In the three 
months since the attacks, the church has 
been flooded with donations. Now the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson Howard is trying to 
figure out how to turn the church into a 
memorial: “If a shrine is somewhere peo- 
ple travel to intentionally to remember 
holy things, then I think St. Paul's will al- 
ways be a shrine.” 

The church is already carefully storing 
the thousands of signs, poems and stuffed 
animals left by the throngs, often six or 
seven rows deep, who have transformed 
the gates of the church into a wall of grief. 
St. Paul’s now generates its own arti- 
facts by hanging fresh canvases out- 


>» SCRUB DOWN 
After his shift in the 
pit, a worker washes 
his boots inside the 
giant EPA tent, 
where he can also 
take a shower, get 
counseling, play a 
board game and 
have a three-course 
meal—all for free 


side on which visitors can write messages. 
Demand to volunteer at the church is so 
high that it can assign two people each day 
simply to hand out pens for the duration of 
their 12-hr. shifts. Al Farrar, 55, took three 
days off from work to travel by bus from 
Pinckney, Mich., with other members of 
his church for a day of pen duty. “My dad 
was at Pearl Harbor the day it was 
bombed. I didn’t see it. My parents lived 
through the Depression. I didn’t see it. I 
wanted to see this,” he says. 

Most visitors come to ground zero 
looking for some kind of catharsis. At first 
they made makeshift memorials: a huge 


pile of stuffed animals left by co-workers of 


dead flight attendants, a diorama of Barbie 
and Ken in fire-fighter uniforms, an aban- 
doned bicycle labeled as a messenger trib- 
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ute. But now organized religion has rushed 
into the emotional void. Early this month 12 
teenagers from Canada, chaperoned by six 
adults, came for the week to man three 
prayer stations along the perimeter for an 
organization called Youth with a Mission. 
“We pray for anybody about anything,” 
says Terry Halcrow, 45. “We’re not here to 
be kooks.” Other spiritual entrepreneurs 
also circulate around ground zero, includ- 
ing Scientologists, Rabbi Schneerson’s 
Mitzvah Tank and Billy Graham’s New 
York Prayer Center. 

Amid all the professionalization, the 
few remaining amateurs stand two miles 





up the West Side Highway. At Point 
Thank You on the “Hero Highway,” peo- 
ple still wait in the cold, cheering the pass- 
ing traffic with signs such as SANITATION 
ROCKS. John Dennie, 60, has commuted 
every day from Staten Island to Point 
Thank You for more than two months. “I 
came for the Columbus Day parade and 
was hooked after five minutes,” he says. A 
volunteer standing next to him, who asks 
not to be named to avoid taking credit, 
says, “There’s not much the average New 
Yorker can do to help anymore. Every- 
thing seems to be taken.” The man scans 
the highway, looking in vain for more 
emergency vehicles. “Things are getting 
back to normal in New York,” he says. 
“The other day a driver yelled, ‘Get a life, 
and gave me the finger.” ES 





You dont have to go to Salt Lake City to taste the glory. 














GLORY IN 
THE GLARE » 


By JODIE MORSE 


N THE WINTER OF 2000, MIKE KEHOE WAS CALLED TO A 

first-alarm fire at an apartment in downtown Brooklyn, 

N.Y. No one was home, but he scaled the roof to break 

a skylight and release the explosive gases building with- 

in. A photo of Mike perched atop a row of Brooklyn 

brownstones appeared in the Daily News the following 
morning. The guys at the firehouse joked for a few minutes 
that he was almost famous. His mother cut out the photo and 
filed it away in her scrapbook. 

Mike didn’t notice the second time he was photographed 
on the job. It happened around the 20th floor in a crowded 
stairwell of the burning 1 World Trade Center. A Port Author- 
ity contractor had grabbed his digital camera on his rush down 
from the 71st floor and released the shutter just as Mike, a fire- 
man with Engine 28, was climbing to the scene of the blaze. 

On the Friday after that Tuesday, the photo hit the Daily 
News. Mike’s picture was the one record of the sweaty stam- 
pede out of the towers, the one frozen frame to give the horrors 
on the inside a face and a name. And suddenly everyone want- 
ed a piece of him. There were 40 messages a day from re- 


Photographs for TIME by Andre Lambertson—Corbis Saba 








THE REGRET 


“1 wish it was 
never taken,” 
says Mike of his 
now iconic 
picture 
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porters; well wishers sent checks, 
whiskey, prayers, cigars and a bald-eagle 
calendar. One particularly aggressive fan, 
“Judy C. from New Hampshire,” wrote al- 
most daily on stationery with pink hearts 
and drove all the way to New York City 
from Manchester just to see him in the 
flesh. Mike’s father taped the photograph 
to his refrigerator next to a laminated post- 
card of Jesus. Mike even heard that British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair held it up and 
said, “This man is a hero.” 

The photograph fast became part of 
the redemptive fairy tale spun by Ameri- 
cans to make some rough sense of Sept. 11. 
The good guys like Mike saved the day, the 
evil ones were blotted out, and we all 
bought F.D.N.Y. HEROES caps and pinned 
red-white-and-blue ribbons to our lapels 
to celebrate the victory. But to those who 
lived that story and now rub up against its 
shards every day, resolution is nothing 
more than a mass-marketed myth. Their 


reality is raw and unending. Fire fighters | 


and police brawl at ground zero. Tales of | 


divorces spawned by Sept. 11 circle 
around the fire department. Widows 
squabble with one another over money, 
and this month one took her own life. 

For Mike, myth and reality collide at 
nearly every juncture. People who see his 
compact, 5-ft. 74-in. frame in person insist 
he must be shorter than the beefy man in 
the photo. The guys at work grumble that 
all the attention is going to him instead of 
the six men missing from his firehouse. His 
wife E.J. demands to know why they have 
only had a 30-second conversation about 
Sept. ll. Everyone wants to know how 
many people the superhero pulled from 
the towers. The answer never changes: “I 
saved one person that day, and that was 
me, and it was by running for my life.” 


ON THE MORNING OF SEPT. 11, MIKE AND 
E.J. drove into Manhattan together from 
their Staten Island home after Mike 
picked up bagels and cream cheese for the 
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firehouse. “You're buying the guys break- 
fast and you don’t even buy it for your own 
wife,” she teased in the car. Shortly after 7 
a.m., he dropped her off at the downtown 
Manhattan radiologist whom she assists. 
She gave Mike a quick peck on the cheek. 
The first and second alarms sounded in 
unison at 8:47 at firehouses across lower 
Manhattan. The third was transmitted at 
8:48 as a 10-60, code for a major emer- 
gency. No fourth alarm was necessary; at 
8:56 the blaze was upgraded to a five-alarm 
fire. Because the night tour was just then 
being relieved, two shifts of men were 
milling around most firehouses, bantering 
about the morning's headlines (AIR WE GO 
AGAIN, blared the New York Post about 
Michael Jordan’s comeback) and the pre- 
vious evening's calls. That meant that dou- 
ble the men were on hand to respond. 
The noise of the first crash traveled two 
miles north to the Alphabet City firehouse 
that is shared by Engine 28 and Ladder 11. 
In good humor as always, Mike was sitting 
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MAIL CALL 
Mike and E.J. take turns 
answering the hundreds 
of letters that crowd a 
green plastic bin in their 

living room 


ANIGHT OUT 


Mike unwinds with his 
friend Rob, who drove 
him to a counselor to 

request a medical leave 


THE REBOUND 
After a week and a half 


on medical leave, Mike 


was happy to get back to 
the firehouse 


in the front office joking with guys chang- 
ing shifts when the computer spit out the 
white slip of paper summoning Engine 28. 
The six men of Ladder 11 suited up and 
waited for their slip. Michael Cammarata, 
22 and still living in his parents’ basement, 
dialed his father. “Tell everybody I’m all 
right,” he said. Lieut. Michael Quilty, the 
senior officer on the ladder, called his wife 
to say a quick “Hello, I love you.” Then he 
called the dispatcher to say his unit didn’t 
want to wait any longer. Ladder 11 was as- 
signed to the second tower. 

Mike remembers 
only in spurts. The engine, which typi- 
cally barrels straight to the scene, was 
doing a strange, slow zigzag as it ap- 
proached the Twin Towers. When he 
climbed out he saw why: the street was 
already littered with bodies that had fall- 
en from the sky. The fire fighters entered 
the lobby of 1 World Trade through 
blown-out windows and waited for their 
orders from senior officers at a desk that 


what followed | 





served as a makeshift command center. 

While other squads extract people 
from burning buildings or handle haz- 
ardous materials, the sole job of an engine 
company like Mike’s is to lay the hose to 
douse the flames. The members of Engine 
28, each hauling more than 100 lbs. of 
gear, were dispatched directly to the scene 
of the blaze. Mike was in the control posi- 
tion that day, which means he was 
charged with carrying a spare canister of 
oxygen and a leather pouch of tools to 
connect the hose to the internal water 
pipes that run up the spines of skyscrapers. 

A kind of eerie order presided in the 
stairwell. People were perspiring from 
the heat, but they were filing down calm- 
ly. Some, as if they were on the sidelines 
at a road race, even stopped to hand the 
fire fighters bottled water. “I have no 
idea how much time had passed,” Mike 
says, “but we were up around floor 28 
when it seemed like someone had 
grabbed hold of the towers, like King 
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Kong was shaking the two towers.” With- 
in seconds, the call to evacuate came 
over the bullhorn. The members of En- 
gine 28 turned and charged down the 
stairs. They lingered, breathless, in the 
lobby for an instant as some companies 
ignoring the order, continued to run into 
the building. Roy Chelsen, a fireman 
with Engine 28, yelled, “We have to get 
out. Run!” Then King Kong returned. 
Mike dived under a battalion chief's 
cherry-red Suburban. “The only way to de- 
scribe it was like a blizzard, like a quiet 
blizzard where everything was black,” he 
says. In the rush to exit the building, he had 
dropped all his oxygen, so he tried to hold 
his breath until the dark storm passed 
When he finally stood up, he saw an aban- 
doned Poland Spring truck and helped 
himself to a bottle of water to wash the ash 
and grime from his throat. He looked 
around for the other men of Engine 28 and 
then, for the first moment since he left her, 
thought of his wife. He ran the five blocks 
north to her office. Like everything else in 
the dead zone, it had been evacuated. 
That morning, just as E.J. was leaving 
her desk to pick up X rays at 1 World Trade 
Center, a patient called to schedule an Mri 
E.J. was ticking off available time slots 
when she heard a loud thud, like a large 
truck running over a grate. There was a 
gasp and then, “Oh my God! A plane hit the 
Trade Center,” on the other end of the line. 
E.J.’s first thought was of Mike, and she ran 
outside to the corner of West Broadway 
and Duane Street to see if she could catch 
a glimpse of his engine. What seemed like 
hundreds of trucks screeched by, but not 
the one with No. 28 painted on the side. 
She ran back and forth from her desk for 
more than an hour, when she suddenly 
heard a “very loud crackling.” The first 
tower was falling. She and four co-workers 
ran a few blocks, then turned back and 
stared. Strangers came together in sponta- 
neous clusters, as they did all over the city. 
But E.J. heard only one thing they were 
saying. “Everyone was talking about the 
firemen,” she says. “We saw one guy in his 
suit covered in ash sitting on a park bench 
and asked if we could help him, and all he 
said was, ‘Those poor firemen. They were 
coming up when we were going down.’” 
She eventually walked the two miles to 
Mike’s firehouse. Neither the engine nor 
the ladder had been heard from, and wives 
were beginning to call and, like E.]., show 
up at the firehouse. The officers led E.]. 
into the kitchen and said she should help 
herself to the bagels Mike had brought that 
morning, Finally the phone rang, and E.J. 
heard an officer mutter a crisp, “All right, 
Mike.” She screamed for the phone, to 
hear Mike’s voice for herself. “He said, ‘Oh 
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my God, I love you, you're 
safe,’ over and over again,” 
she recalls. “But I wasn't 
sure it was Mike. It just 
didn’t sound like him.” 


THERE HAS LONG BEEN A 

code of silence among fire 
fighters, a tacit understand- 

ing that they “don’t bring 

the fires home.” It was true 

in 1963 when Mike’s father 

Robert went to work for 

$9,000 a year fighting fires in Brooklyn. 
And it remained the rule when Mike, 33, 
gave up his unionized carpentry job to 
join the department 3% years ago. At work 
he unloaded the gory details about the 
calls he took; he brought home a heavily 
edited version to E.] 

But Mike clearly could not confine 
the details of Sept. 11 to the firehouse. 
The blasts instantly spread to every cor- 
ner of Mike’s immediate orbit. E.J. had 
seen bodies falling with her own eyes. 
Mike’s brother Jim, a fireman who re- 
tired in 1996 because of a bad knee, put 
on his old uniform and rushed to ground 
zero to haul debris—as did Mike's tight- 


knit group of friends, mostly construction 


workers and policemen 

Grief cycled through their neighbor- 
hood on the south shore of Staten Island, an 
enclave of starter homes colonized several 
decades ago by fire fighters and policemen. 
Mike and his three siblings grew up there, 
and he never left. In the days and weeks af- 
ter, when E,.J. steeled herself by going to 
Mass, priests reversed bans on cell phones 
in church, just in case there was any good 
news. Mike’s two young nephews, Christo- 
pher, 12, and Brandon, 7, attend St. Clare’s 
School, a nearby Catholic day school con- 
nected to a church that has been burying 
firemen for months. The boys have heard 
the dirges of the pipe-and-drum corps 
from their desks; their classmates have 
served as altar boys. Mike’s eldest brother 
Robert, left Staten Island years ago, but the 
tragedy followed him: he works as a psy 
chologist in the public schools of Middle- 
town, N.J., the quiet bedroom community 
that buried 34 residents; six of his students 
lost a parent in the disaster 

For the first couple of days, Mike did 
not come home at all. Like firemen across 
the city and country, he worked 24-hour 
shifts, much of it on the pile, the putrid 16- 
acre wasteland where the laws of time and 
space simply do not abide. “We'd be work- 
ing in one place for a bit, and they'd blow 
the horn and tell us to run because anoth- 
er building might collapse on us, and then 
they'd bring us back to the same place two 
hours later,” he recalls. “You’d be doing 





MEMORIAL TALLY 


The F.D.N.Y. lost 343 
firemen—so many it had to 
rebuild the bronze plaque at 
headquarters that bears the 

names of those who die 


IN THE FAMILY 


Asa child, Mike used to run 
crying whenever he heard 
the blaring siren of a fire 
engine; his father Robert 

joined the F.D.N.Y. in 1963 





your work, and then all of a sudden you'd 
look up and see Robin Williams and then 
the New York Giants. They were there to 
see us, they wanted to shake our hands.” 

The grim labor consisted of scooping 
handfuls of debris into 5-gal. white buck- 
ets. Mike picked through body parts and 
shoes and paperwork, but to him the most 
disturbing finds were the countless tools 
stamped F.D.N.Y. He and his Engine 28 
colleagues were on a special mission as 
they dug: to find their six housemates from 
Ladder 11 who were among the missing. 

What downtime there was, Mike spent 
at the firehouse, catnapping on the sofa or 
curbside, consoling the neighbors who 
came bearing quilts and clean socks and 
underwear. On days off, the men brought 
food and reassurance to the homes of their 
missing co-workers. E.J. felt guilty calling 
the firehouse during that time—after all, 
her husband was still alive—and Mike 
rarely checked in with her. 

On his first afternoon off, he found 
himself with a sudden case of vertigo as 
he drove over the Verrazano Narrows 
Bridge to Staten Island. He floored the gas 
and looked straight ahead. At his father’s 
house, he reunited with E.J. Racked with 
worry and relief, and vomiting from a mi- 
graine, she went straight to bed. 

Two days later Mike was in the Daily 
News. TV anchors flashed the picture and 
said he was still among the missing; one 
headline read STAIRWELL TO HELL. E.]J. 
was a widow for a day. Relatives who 
were sure Mike was alive called again to 
ask if they were hallucinating. Then re- 
porters tracked him down at the fire- 
house from the number on his helmet, 
and a correction was made: Mike had in- 
deed survived without a scrape. 

Aman of few words with even his clos- 
est friends, Mike has a natural inclination 
to shrink from the attention. He did just a 
handful of brusque interviews, assuring re- 
porters that he wasn’t the real hero. He let 
the rest of the calls ring through to the ma- 
chine. But by then the picture had taken on 
a life of its own. A relative of a still missing 
person in the photo called to say he’d heard 
that Mike had miraculously saved people 
by leading them into the subcellar of the 
towers. Where were they now? The fan let- 
ters began piling up. A woman wrote from 
Australia that her three-year-old son 
Laughlin said his prayers each night to the 
photo: “You are the face [that] my son has 
identified as his hero.” A man from Pen- 
sacola, Fla., wrote, “Your picture helped 
convey to the world how average Ameri- 
cans have always performed since our 
beginnings.” Then he warned, “Your 
task now is not to be overly recognized.” 

The days were newly crowded with 






















the parade of memorials and ritual em- 
brace. Rescuers eventually turned up the 
remains of Ladder 1, crushed like a Coke 
can, and later the bodies of three of its men. 
In the first week of October, all six of the 
men buried. There was Lieut. 
Michael Quilty, who had been on the job 
tor two decades, and Michael Cammarata, 
just nine weeks in the department, who 
had a poster of the Twin Towers over his 
bed at home and a sealed envelope in his 
night table to be opened only if anything 
ever happened to him. “Don’t mourn me,” 
it instructed. “This was the career I chose.” 
They mourned John Heffernan, a guitar 
player in a punk-rock band, and Eddie 
Day. who would slap a smiley-face sticker 
on the helmet of anyone who seemed even 
remotely down. Matt Rogan, a quiet man 
who spent all his time fixing things around 
the firehouse, was laid to rest twice—once 
with no casket and again after rescuers 
turned up his body. Finally, they honored 
the iongest-serving man in the firehouse, 
Rich Kelly. who had spent the past two 
years slimming down on a “fat bastard” 
diet that prohibited him from eating greasy 
firehouse food. 

At the solemn, stilted receptions fol- 
iowing the memorials, the men and 
women took to opposite corners of the 
Wed kind of huddle together and 


ask how each other’s husbands were 


were 


room 


taking everything,” explains E.J. “Some | 





couldn’t sleep or were having nightmares.” 

Mike seemed numb and detached. In 
curt monosyllables, he assured everyone 
that he was fine. Yet the pain seeped out in 
slight but revealing ways. Mike, who had 
helped build his father Robert’s house, 
spent most of his free time tinkering with 
his masterpiece. “He kept forgetting things 
when he was working, or he’d bring the 
wrong tools. You could see he was within 
himself,” says his father Robert. “It was al- 
most like he was in a coma.” 

And E.J. couldn’t do a thing to bring 
him back to life. Nearly every night of 
their four-year marriage, they had 
walked down to the Sedutto ice cream 
parlor on the corner. He always ordered 
mint chocolate chip in a cup; she got 
sugar-free, fat-free frozen yogurt. Mike 
had suddenly lost his taste for ice cream. 
“I’m just trying to be a little healthier,” he 
would tell her whenever she suggested 
taking up the old routine. At a late- 
September reunion of her family, he 
seemed slightly more animated talking 
with her father and male cousins, but 
when E.J. came over to set down a bowl of 
potato chips, the men promptly shut up. 
The two had known each other since she 
was 13; still he had yet to tell her a single 
detail of the most terrifying day of his life. 


“I KNOW WHAT MY WIFE CAN TAKE AND 
what she can’t, and this isn’t something 
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“The firehouse is my therapy,” 
says Mike. But after Sept. 11 
it was brimming with tension 


I can really talk to her about,” Mike told 
me one afternoon while discussing 
Sept. 1] over coffee at his sister’s house. 
“The firehouse is my therapy.” Unfortu- 
nately, he couldn’t take his usual refuge 
there. The attention heaped on him was 
beginning to grate on some of his col- 
leagues. They joked about his newfound 
celebrity, dubbing him “Worldwide,” 
but privately grimaced that he had be- 
come the poster child for the attacks. 
What little press Mike did came to no 
good: his fans sent checks, but they 
were made out to the wrong place—the 
department's general charity fund, not 
the special nonprofit the firehouse had 
for its widows. 

While writing this article I received an 
anonymous call on my answering machine 
with the message that TIME was profiling 
the wrong person. “That picture doesn’t 
say it all,” the voice said. “The real hero is 
not in that picture.” Things got so tense at 
the firehouse that Lieut. Jimmy Rallis, one 


| of the higher-ranking officers, began 





pulling the men aside. “I told them they 
should stop giving him crap because these 
photographs have a long history. The guy 
in the Baby Jessica picture killed himself,” 
says Rallis, referring to the fireman in 
Midland, Texas, who pulled a baby from a 
well in 1987 and committed suicide eight 
years later. “Mike didn’t ask for his pic- 
ture to be taken, and he doesn’t need any 
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more pressure because of it. It scares me.” 

On the day after Thanksgiving, Mike 
woke up and told E.J. he couldn't face go- 
ing to work. He had often scoffed with his 
co-workers about the emotional help the 
department had been offering, but on this 
day he scheduled an appointment with a 
counselor to request a medical leave. His 
best friend Rob drove him to the session. 
Mike answered the counselor's ques- 
tions—Are you having trouble eating? No. 
Sleeping? Sometimes—but he didn’t vol- 
unteer any information. Still, he left feel- 
ing a little lighter and carrying explicit in- 
structions to take a vacation with his wife. 

On the 78th day after the attacks, 
Mike broached the topic of Sept. 11 with 
E.J. He was still on medical leave, but they 
drove into Manhattan for a dinner for the 
families of Ladder 
11. The two were sit- 
ting in a bar in 
Alphabet City when 
Mike suddenly 
leaned in. “I just 
don’t know what I’m 
supposed to be feel- 
ing about all of this,” 
he told her. “I think 
I’m supposed to be 
feeling guilty, but I 
actually am thank- 
ful to be alive.” And 
then he abruptly 
stopped talking. 

The discussion 
resumed a week lat- 
er, aided in no small 
part by Mike’s pho- 
tograph. One night I 
went for steaks with 
Mike and E.J. and 
their friends Rob and Lori Borrazzo. The 
two couples spent much of the meal rem- 
iniscing about vacations they had taken 
together. There was a trip to the Domini- 
can Republic, where Mike got sick from 
the water and danced by himself, and the 
winter ski house upstate that Rob 
trashed—and Mike cleaned up—back in 
their bachelor days. As the evening wore 
on, the bartender, recognizing Mike from 
his picture, sent over round after round of 
beers. Then the talk turned, as all New 
York conversations eventually do, to Sept. 
11. Atone end of the table, Mike was finally 
speaking to Rob about that day. His main 
problem was that most of the time, he 
thought he felt pretty good. “I feel guilty, 
like I should be having nightmares, or I 
should be feeling more. I mean, how 
come I’m happy about surviving?” 

E.J. broke in: “You know, you haven't 
said a thing to me about that day.” 

“Yes, I have, I told you about the 


CAR 


blown-out windows, how we entered the 
lobby through the blown-out windows.” 

“No, you never told me about the 
windows or about anything. You didn’t 
say a thing to me about Sept. 1] until the 
other night.” 

Those are the last words the two have 
shared on the topic. E.J. says she has 
stopped trying to prod. As long as he’s 
talking to someone—his friends, a coun- 
selor, a reporter—she feels he’s getting 
the outlet he needs. “Maybe he’s just try- 
ing to spare me,” she says of his silence. 
“But I do ask myself if one day all of a sud- 
den it’s going to hit him, if it’s finally go- 
ing to become real.” 


‘THREE MONTHS AFTER THE ATTACKS, THERE 
| are only brief flashes of reality. Mike re- 


Students at Dingman- 
Delaware Elementary 
School line up to 
shake Mike's hand 
and get his autograph 


turns to work at the firehouse, but the re- 

minders of Sept. 11 are everywhere. The 

chalkboard still bears the names and as- 
| signments of those on duty that morning. 
Guys show off their new 9/11 tattoos 
memorializing their housemates; one de- 
picts a helmet, another the Ladder 11 com- 
pany patch. A masseuse stands by to give 
free massages; there are free tickets to the 
Broadway show The Music Man and a lot- 
tery for trips to Hawaii and Barbados. To 
unwind one evening after inspecting a gas 
leak, the firemen watch outtakes from The 
Bravest, a TV show chronicling the lives of 
fire fighters with real footage from New 
York companies; they pause the tape every 
few minutes to honor the men they in- 
stinctively refer to as “missing.” 

Mike still wears his hero’s mantle 
awkwardly, like a blazer that’s several 
sizes too big. On a stormy morning in De- 
cember, he and E.J. and his older brother 
| Robert pile into his blue Ford Expedition 




















and drive to Dingman-Delaware Elemen- 
tary School in the Pocono mountains of 
eastern Pennsylvania. A third-grade class 
has pooled their piggy banks to raise $150 
for the guys in Mike’s firehouse, and a lo- 
cal resort has donated a free night’s stay. 
The school’s students, told to wear red, 
white and blue for the occasion, welcome 
him with a medley of patriotic standards. 
Two TV stations and the local newspaper 
are in tow to cover the event. 

A teacher stops him in the hallway. 
“My cousin was in Rescue 5 in Staten Is- 
land,” she says, grabbing his hands and 
crying. “He...” Mike, who had done a ro- 
tation in that house, knows the name. “He 
was a good guy,” he tells her. 

When Rosanne Cacciarelli Wise, the 
third-grade teacher, first sees Mike, she too 
bursts into tears and 
does a small swoon. 
“Before Sept. ll, a 
hero to these chil- 
dren was Superman 
on TV,” she tells him. 
“After everything 
awful that hap- 
pened, they need 
some good to come 
out of it, and you’ve 
been that for them 
the last few months. 
They need a hero 
they can see and 
touch.” 

Her third-grad- 
ers have taped 
Mike’s photograph 
to the chalkboard. 
One girl gasps 
when he walks in, 
several blink to 
make sure he’s actually real. They all 
want his autograph in their notebooks 
and on stray math work sheets. “Will you 
sign my baseball?” asks one boy. Then 
the students take turns standing next to 
Mike and reading aloud Christmas cards 
they have made for him to take back to 
the firehouse. 

The last student to come to the front 
lost a relative in the towers. He asks Mike 
to read his card, a Christmas tree rendered 
in crayon on blue construction paper. “I 
like you because you saved so many peo- 
ple in the Twin Towers,” says Mike, trip- 
ping over the little boy’s handwriting. 
“Thank you for trying to save everybody's 
life. You are very brave. Too bad you did- 
n't save more people. I wish you could 
have saved Kris.” 

Mike hugs the boy and then turns 
away from the photographers. He is weep- 
ing, but this time he won't look straight 
into the camera. u 
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“LET'S ROLL’ 





“Heroes are created by popular demand, sometimes out of the 
scantiest materials, or none at all.” A cranky Southern writer named 
Gerald Johnson wrote those words during World War IT, atime when, 
as now, Americans didn’t want to hear them. He was right, of course, 
but the Sept. 1] onslaught and its frenzied slipstream have surely 
produced flashes of heroism. Countless individuals—aboard the 
doomed planes, in the crumbling buildings, on the dangerous front 
lines of the war against terror—have inspired others with acts of 
selflessness, intellect, grit. You may recall the quick phrase that Flight 
93 passenger Todd Beamer uttered just before he and others fought to 
prevent hijackers from crashing the plane into another building: 
“Let's roll.” What follows are portraits of five people, including Beamer, 


whose deeds embody the can-do simplicity of those two words. 


The Soldier 


CRAIG SINCOCK 





ON SEPT. 11, ARMY CHIEF WARRANT OFFI- 
cer Craig Sincock arrived at the Penta- 
gon a little after 4:30 a.m.—as usual. Sin- 
cock, a 57-year-old computer scientist, 
was soon to begin the daunting project of 
integrating the Army’s thousands of com- 
puter networks, His wife of more than 
24 years, Cheryle, worked two corridors 
down as the administrative assistant to a 
top Army official. It was Cheryle, 53, a 15- 
year veteran of the Pentagon, who pushed 
Craig to get to work so early, as she liked 
to make sure everything was perfect by 
the time her boss arrived around 6. 
Shortly before 8, Craig took the Metro 
(the Washington-area subway) from its 
Pentagon stop to a meeting in nearby 
Rosslyn, Va. When he heard the “earth- 
quake,” he looked out the window and 
saw black smoke, which television reports 
said was coming from his wife’s side of the 
Pentagon. Within minutes, the roads were 
jammed and the Metro closed, so Sincock, 
who looks remarkably like Ross Perot 
except for his 6-ft. 2-in. height, took off on 
foot, sprinting two miles across highways 
and through Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. By the time he arrived, it was bed- 
lam, thousands of people both fleeing and 
searching for survivors. Sincock tried to 
find his wife but also helped out, bringing 
water to rescuers, manning stretchers at 
triage sites and helping to set up tempo- 
rary morgues. He stayed until 1] p.m., his 
dread deepening, and then returned at 4 


106 


a.m. to help out again. Six hours later, he 
got a call on his cell phone telling him 
Cheryle was officially among the missing. 

But something amazing happened 
during those harrowing 24 hours. Sin- 
cock began to go through the grieving 
process, but far more quickly than oth- 
ers. At around 1 p.m., when his own 
world seemed bleakest, a friend with an 
alcohol problem tapped him on the 
shoulder and said he was ready to give 
up sobriety. Sincock took him aside and 
told him not to worry, that things would 
eventually work out. “When I began to 
help him, I got outside of myself for a 
few minutes, and the worry and despair 
was gone,” says Sincock. He discovered 
in himself a compassion he never knew 
was there. Before the lth, he had been 
known for his short temper. 

The next day, he went to the Red 
Cross tent, where a Navy chaplain told 
him about the family-support center at 
the Sheraton across from the Pentagon. 
Sincock had never done any grief coun- 
seling before, but, in a way, his own loss 
made him the truest form of grief coun- 
selor. Those who visited the center came 
to see him as a hero. “All I could do was 
share my own story with them,” he says. 
“Tell them what I’ve found. And that 
there is hope.” After Sincock’s first day 
there, Lieut. General John Van Alstyne, 


who was in charge at the Sheraton, asked 


him to put off his regular duties and stay 
with the center a while. 

During those first weeks, Sincock 
realized that the families’ grief would 
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last far longer than the support center 
would exist (it closed two months ago). 
He had heard about a website still being 
used by the families of those who per- 
ished in the ValuJet crash five years ago, 
and he decided to launch pentagonan- 
gels.net. It is not a tribute to the fallen, 
or a place to make donations, but rather 
a place for the families of those who 
died on the plane or in the Pentagon to 
share stories and begin to heal. It also 
offers practical advice. Sincock restricts 
access to victims’ relatives so that no one 
worries that rubberneckers are watching. 


CALM: Godfrey 
rallied others 
down the stairs 





































More than 300 people have begun to 
use the site. Sincock has incorporated it 
with the state of Virginia and paid to 
trademark the name. (He has spent about 
$1,000 so far.) Now that he’s back at work 
full time, he rises at 3:30 a.m. to answer 
e-mails, sometimes more than 100 a day, 
Then he goes to work at 6 a.m., gets 
home about 10 hours later and often stays 
up working on the computer until after 
midnight. The Pentagon has promised 
for months that it would put up its own 
website for the families. But it still isn’t 


available, and Pentagon officials won’t 





share the names of victims’ kin with Sin 
cock, nor will they notify them about pen- 
tagonangels. “It’s a typical bureaucratic 
response,” he says in frustration. He had 
his website up and running at 7 a.m. on 
Oct. 12, the day he buried Cheryle 

What strikes you most about Sincock 
is his smile: even in the few days after the 
attack, Sincock had a glow about him. “I 
feel blessed every single day,” he often 
says, and it’s hard not to believe him. He 
loves to tell stories of the people he has 
helped. He says he’s now in that final 
stage of grieving; he is constantly flooded 
by wonderful memories of his wife. “What 
I'm trying to do,” he says, “is to pass that 
way of thinking along to the others. If they 
can only get one-tenth of that, then I've 
had a beautiful life.” —By Andrew Goldstein 


Mister Hospitality 


PHILLIP GODFREY 





PHILLIP GODFREY WAS THROWN INTO A 
wall on the 55th floor of 1 World Trade 
Center when the first plane hit. A semi- 
nar on the logistics of trade with Mexico 
had just begun, and it was Godfrey’s job 
as a Benchmark Hospitality employee to 
help set up. Now Godfrey, 43, asked Jesus 
not to let the floor give way. When it 
steadied, he focused his attention on get- 
ting everyone out. Like many of those at 
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the Trade Center that morning whose 
names we never heard—people who 
weren't fire fighters or cops—Godfrey 
thought of others first. He heard the 
women who worked with him screaming, 
and he ran to them. “It will be all right,” 
he soothed, uncertain whether it was true 
but finding no choice but to believe it. 

A 20-year Trade Center employee, 
Godfrey had survived the 93 bombing, 
and knew it would be best to leave imme- 
diately, even though he also knew that of- 
ficial procedure called for staying put. 
Now calmer, the women said they had to 
get their bags. Godfrey thought about 
grabbing his own bag, which contained a 
ring with his initials and the gold onyx 
watch that needed cleaning, but he didn't. 
Instead, he asked whether anyone had 
searched the meeting rooms. No one had, 
so Godfrey ran to clear them while the 
others started downstairs. Another fright- 
ened co-worker wanted to wait for the re- 
quired phone call to evacuate. Godfrey, 
who looked out the window and saw hell, 
said, “Trust me, the person on the other 
end of that phone, they're not there.” 
Godfrey nearly had to carry the man out. 
Since Sept. 11, strange things have 
happened to Phil Godfrey. Hailed as a 
hero, he also lost his job when Bench- 
mark started layoffs. He has visited 
ground zero three times, trying hard to 
weep, but he can’t. People have said he 
did amazing things that he didn’t do: hoist 
a woman down the stairs, give someone a 
$50 bill to get home. Instead, he did the 
simple work of a man who has learned 
that, as he says, “we need each other.” He 
is reminded of that every Sunday at 
Harlem’s Kelly Temple Church of God in 
Christ, where a sign marked OUR CHAL- 
LENGE hangs above the choir: “The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. It’s up to you.” —By John Cloud 


The Advocate 


SORAYA PARLIKA 





SORAYA PARLIKA DIDN’T HAVE TO RUN SE- 
cret schools for young women when the 
Taliban ruled Kabul. She didn’t have to 
open her home for 
meetings on 
women’s rights in a 
place that spat on 
the concept. She is, 
after all, the daugh- 
ter of wealthy par- 
ents, the sister of a 
former Foreign 
Minister, a universi- 
ty graduate; she 
could have fled to 
the West long ago. 





UNVEILED But her 
battles aren't over 
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no 


But her parents always told her to care 
about the poor, and Afghanistan’s 


women are among the poorest. “I prom- 
ised myself years ago that I would fight 
for the women of Afghanistan,” says Par- 
lika, 57. She had to keep that promise 
even during 18 months in jail in the late 
1970s, when the government wanted the 


names of the women in her organization. | 


On her arms she has the scars of ciga- 
rette burns, souvenirs of her refusal to 
cooperate. 

Now she is getting the recognition 
she deserves—reporters often come to sit 
on her sofa and chat—but the future of 
the nation’s women remains uncertain. 
The interim government has two women 
in leadership roles, but in a chilling echo 
of the past, the Northern Alliance has 
asked for the names of the 4,000 women 
in her civil rights group. Still, Parlika is 
hopeful that this time her work will 
bear fruit. “This is just the beginning,” 
she says. —By Elaine Lafferty 


JEAN-LOUIS BRUGUIERE 
———————————E 

JEAN-LOUIS BRUGUIERE STARTED FIGHT- 
ing the war on terrorism before most of us 
knew it had begun. In 1989, when an air- 
liner suspiciously exploded over Africa, 
the French magistrate visited the scene 
and eventually pinned the bombing on 
the Libyans. He found Carlos the Jackal in 
1994 and had the terrorist arrested while 
Carlos was sedated and waiting for an op- 
eration on his scrotum. Bruguiére helped 
foil Islamic radicals’ plans to attack the 
World Cup in 1998 and Strasbourg cathe- 
dral in 2000. In the weeks after Sept. 11, 
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| derisively call him le 


while his counterparts in the U.S. and 
Germany were learning to pronounce 
al-Qaeda, Bruguiére busted one of the 
largest Qaeda networks in Europe (more 
than 20 were arrested). “It’s probably 
not going too far to say he invented the 
specialty of cracking Islamist terror net- 
works,” says a French judge. 

But the tools of his success have gen- 
erated considerable controversy. Bru- 
guiére can issue search warrants and 
wiretaps on a mere hunch, and not all 
his hunches are right. In 1999 a French 
court rebuked him by acquitting 
dozens of suspects in 
one of his terrorist in- 
vestigations. Critics 
say Bruguiére, who 
constantly puffs on a 
pipe and has a fond- 
ness for the media, is a 
dictatorial egotist. They 


sheriff. But his contribu- 
tions to the war on ter- 
rorism shouldn't be dis- 
missed because of his 
personality; unlike other countries in 
Europe, France isn’t a terrorist haven. 
Says a former colleague: “Whatever 
attention Bruguiére may get now has to 
be measured against the days, weeks and 
months he went unnoticed in the 
desert.” —By Bruce Crumley 


TODD BEAMER 

—_——— 

AS A TEENAGE BASKETBALL PLAYER, TODD 
Beamer was the kind of guy you wanted 
on the free-throw line in a tied game. “He 
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QAEDA | t Bruguiére has 
tracked avartahs for two decades 
kept cool,” recalls his friend Keith 
Franz. On Sept. 11, as hijackers 
roughly jolted Flight 93 toward 
Washington—presumably bound 
for the U.S. Capitol or the White 
House—Beamer didn’t always keep 
cool. Unable to reach his family, he 
ended up talking with a GTE oper- 
ator, who later recalled Beamer’s 
fear—“We’re going down!” he 
yelled at one point—and his 
prayers—“Jesus, help me,” he cried. 
But in the end, Beamer held it 
» together long enough to help save 
= countless lives. The last moments 
é of Flight 93 are by now familiar: 
= knowing that other planes had be- 
| come missiles, the passengers re- 
2 volted. After Beamer put the phone 
; down, the operator heard him say, 
“Are you guys ready? O.K. Let’s 
roll.” No one is certain what hap- 
pened next, but we do know two things: 
Todd Beamer “really didn’t do much 
without a plan,” as his wife says, and his 
plane crashed into rural Pennsylvania, 
not Pennsylvania Avenue. “Todd didn’t 
take no for an answer in any area of life, 
whether it was on the athletic field or in 
some other situation,” Lisa Beamer says. 
“He would say, ‘I know we're in a bad 
situation, but let's do what we can.’” 
Many diverse Americans have latched 
onto his phrase “Let’s roll” to symbolize 
that strength of character. The President 
. used it to end a speech; 
= Neil Young has released a 
* song with that title; there 
are now “Let's roll” mouse 
> pads, fireworks and back- 
3 packs. Many of the busi- 
& nesses producing the 
3 memorabilia donate their 
proceeds to charity, but 
not all. A lawyer for the 
new Todd M. Beamer 
Foundation has to fire off 


awvae 


TEN Before the 
revolt, “somes was thinking of Lisa occasional letters asking 
others not to market “Let’s 


roll.” “Unfortunately,” says the lawyer, 
Paul Kennedy of Philadelphia, “the phrase 
has become instantly famous in light of a 
national tragedy.” 

A man of deeds and not words, 
Beamer would probably find the “Let's 
roll” sensation a little strange. His wid- 
ow hopes the tchotchkes don’t cheapen 
the message behind the two words: “It’s 
about standing up for what you believe 
in and taking action without thought to 
the personal consequences.” How about 
printing those words on some coffee 
mugs? —By Charlotte Faltermayer 








Advair is: clinically proven to increase symptom-free days. 


ADVAIR is an asthma product that’s clinically proven to significantly improve 
lung function and increase symptom-free days, so you can do more of the 
things you want to do. That’s because ADVAIR is the first and only product 
approved by the FDA to effectively treat the two main components of 
asthma: airway constriction and inflammation. All with one easy-to-use 
DISKUS device. The clinical results were experienced by people taking 
ADVAIR 100/50, compared with people taking either fluticasone propionate 
100 mcg or salmetero! 50 mcg (inhalation powders) alone 

ADVAIR won't replace fast-acting inhalers for sudden symptoms and 
should not be taken more than twice a day. People switching from an oral 
steroid, like prednisone, to ADVAIR, which contains an inhaled steroid, need 
to be especially careful. While adjusting to the switch, your body may not be 
as able to heal after surgery, infection, or serious injury. If you have heart or 
blood pressure problems, tell your doctor. Some people may experience a 
change in heart rhythm. See your doctor if your asthma does not improve. 

ADVAIR is for patients 12 and older. Ask your doctor if it’s right for you 
For more information, visit us at ADVAIR.com or call 1.877.4.ADVAIR. 





Asthma was: worrying about the cold too often instead of enjoying it with my kids. 
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Please see important information on the following page. 











INFORMATION ABOUT ADVAIR DISKUS 


ADV, “a SKUS 100/50, 250/s0, 500/sn 
(Hticasone propionate 100, 250, 500 meg and salmeterol 50 meg inhalation powder) 


WHAT IS ADVAIR DISKUS? 

ADWAIR ss the brand name of a twice-8-day asthma product that contains two medications, fluticasone pro- 
plonate and salmeterol. DISKUS is an inhalaton device used to deliver ADVAIR. Flutcasone propionate, an 
inhaled anti-inflammatory belonging to a group of medicines commonly referred to as corticosteroids, works 
by reducing inflammation (swelling and irritation) of the airways. Saimeterol, a long-acting. inhaled bran- 
chodilator Delonging to a group of medicines commonly referred to as beta-agonists, works by helping to pre- 
vent bronchospasm (constriction of the muscles surrounding the airways). There are three strengths of 
ADVAIR DISKUS that contain 100, 250, or 500 meg of fluticasone propionate per Gose and each contains 
50 meg of salmeterol pér dose. 


What should | know before taking ADVAIR? 

ADVAIR should not be used for relief of sudden asthma symptoms. Your doctor will prescribe a fast-acting 
inhaler (such as albuterol) to relieve sudden symptoms that may occur despite regular use of ADVAIR. 
ADVAIR should not be used to treat 2 severe episode of asthma requiring emergency medical treatment. 

YOU SHOULD NOT START TAKING ADVAIR IF YOUR ASTHMA IS BECOMING SIGNIFICANTLY OR RAPIDLY WORSE, 
WHICH CAN BE LIFE THREATENING, Serious respiratory events, including death, have been reported in people 
who started taking salmeterol in this situation, although it is not possible to tell whether salmeterol contributed 
to these events or if it simply failed to relieve the worsening asthma. In most cases these occurred in people 
whose asthma was rapidly worsening. They have also occurred in a few patients with less severe asthma. 
If you are using your fast-acting inhaler more frequently or are taking more doses, it could be a sign that your 
asthma is getting worse, If this occurs, tell your doctor immediately. If you've been using a fast-acting inhaler 
regularly (¢.g., 4 times a day), your doctor will tel! you that this is no longer necessary once you are taking 
ADVAIR, and that you should use your fast-acting inhaler for sudden symptoms only. 











WARNING: ADVAIR should not be used to switch from an oral steroid like prednisone to an inhaled steroid. 
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You should not take ADVAIR if you have had an allergic reaction to salmetero!, fluticasone propionate, or lac- 
tose in the past. 


Important Safety Considerations with ADVAIR: 

Sometimes patients experience unexpected bronchospasm nght after taking ADVAIR, This condition can 
be life threatening, anc if tt occurs, you should stop taking ADVAIR and contact your doctor immediately. 
In rare cases, people are allergic to ADVAIR. If you immediately experience choking, difficulty inhaling. 
fash, hives, itching, or welts on the skin, you may be having an allergic reaction. Stop using ADVAIR and 
contact your doctor immediately. 

Saimeterol is a beta-agonist belonging to a class of drugs that can affect the circulatory system in some 
patients as measured by heart rate and blood pressure and/or cause symptoms like heart fluttering, chest 
pein, rapid heart rate, tremor, or nervousness. These symptoms are uncommon at the recommended 
Gosage. If they occur, ADVAIR may need to be stopped. Changes may also occur in the electrocardiogram 
(ECG), although the importance of this is not known. 

Your doctor may be cautious about giving you ADVAIR if you have heart disease, especially coronary artery 
Gisease, irregular heartbeat, or high blood pressure. ADVAIR should also be used with caution by people 
with seizures or overactive thyroid gland, and those who are unusually responsive to thes class of drugs. 
When given intravenously, albuterol, a drug with a similar chemical structure to salmeterol, can worsen da. 
betes. These drugs may cause low blood potassium in some people, which may lead to side effects lke an 
irreguiar heart rate. Significant changes in blood sugar and/or potassium were rare in clinical studies with 
ADVAIR at recommended doses. 

Taking sterods can affect your Dody’s ability to make its own sterokd-like hormones, which are needed dur- 
ing infections and times of severe stress to your body, such as an operation, Although much more com- 
mon with oral steroids, these effects can be seen with inhaled steroids, especially when taken at higher 
than recommended coses. Inhaled steroids often permit control of asthma symptorns with less systemic 
side effects. Because patients’ sensitivity to steroid side effects varies, talk to your doctor about using the 
lowest strength of ADVAIR for your asthma 

Tell your doctor i you have been exposed to or currently have chicken pox or measles. Chicken pax and 
measies, for example, can be more serous or even fatal in susceptible people taking corticosteroids. 
Inhaled corticosteroids may cause a reduction in growth velocity. Talk to your octor about using the low- 
est strength of ADVAIR for your asthma. 

ADVAIR should be used with caution, if at all, in people with tuberculosis, herpes infections of the eye, or 
other untreated infections. 

People taking ADVAIR may develop yeast infections of the mouth and/or throat that should be treated by 
thew doctor, 

if you have been switched from an oral steroid to ADVAIR, allergy symptoms, eczema, of arthritis may be 
uncovered, During oral steroid withdrawal, patents may experience joint/muscie pain, tiredness, or depres 
sion, even though ther asthma symptoms may be the same or better. 

In rare cases, people taking ADVAIR may develop serious conditions that often require oral steroid treat 
ment. Symptoms can include rash, worsening breathing problems, heart complications, and/or a feeling of 
“pins and needies” or numbness in the arms and legs. These conditions are usually, but not always, asso- 
Clated with reduction/vithdrawal of ora! steroids following the introduction of ADVAIR. Although ADVAIR has 
not been shown to cause these conditions, you must tell your doctor right away if you develop any of these 
symptoms. 

Rare instances of glaucoma, increased pressure in the eyes, and cataracts have been reported with inhaled 
corticosterods, including fluticasone propionate. 


How should | use ADVAIR? 

ADVAIR should never be taken more than one inhalation twice daily, 

You may see a benefit within the first 30 minutes after taking your first dose of ADVAIR, but the full benefit 
may take 1 week or longer. Each dose of ADVAIR will last for 12 hours or longer, 

Hf you are taking ADVAIR reguiarly, you should not take additional salmeterol for the treatment of exercise- 
induced symptoms or for any other reason. 


What should | know about the DISKUS device? 

When using ADVAIR, remember: © Never breathe into or take the DISKUS apart.e Always use the DISKUS 
in a level position, ¢ Never wash any part of the DISKUS and always keep it dry. © Discard 1 month atter 
removal trom the foil overwrap. 

Do not use ADVAIR with a spacer device, 


Can | take ADVAIR with other medications? 

When taking ADVAIR, take all medications exactly as prescribed. 

ADVAIR should be used with extreme caution during and up to 2 weeks after treatment with monoamine 
cxodase (MAO) inhibstors of tricyclic antidepressants since these medications can cause ADVAIR to have 
an even greater effect on the circulatory system 


No drug interaction studies have been performed with ADVAIR. In clinical studies, there wes no difference 
in side effects when ADVAIR was taken with methylxanthines (e.g. theophylline). There were no differences 
in steroid side effects whether ADVAIR was taken with or without FLONASE 

In clinical studies, there were no differences in effects on the heart when ADVAIR was taken with varying 
amounts of albuterol. However, the effect of using ADVAIR while taking more than 9 puffs a cay of albuterol 
has not been studied 

Generally, people with asthma should not take beta-blockers because they counteract the effects of beta- 
agonists and may a/so cause severe bronchospasm. Hawever, in some cases, for instance, following 4 heart 
attack, selective beta-blockers may still be used if there is no acceptable alternative. 

The ECG changes andior low bicod potassium that may occur with some diuretics may be made worse by 
ADVAIR, especially at higher than recommended doses. Caution should be used when these drugs are used 
togetner 

ADVAIR should be used with caution in people who are taking ketoconazole (an antifungus medication) or 
other drugs broken down by the body in a similar way. These medications can cause ADVAIR to have greater 
Steroid side effects. 


What are the possible side effects of ADVAIR? 

In studies with asthma patients taking either placebo, ADVAIR DISKUS 100/50, ADVAIR DISKUS 250/50, 
fluticasone propionate 100 meg, fluticasone propionate 250 meg. or salmeterol 50 mcg. the side effects 
more common with either strength of ADVAIR than placebo (which may or may not have been related to the 
Grug) were upper respiratory infection (14% for placebo, 27% for ADVAIR DISKUS 100/50, 21% for ADVAIR 
DISKUS 250/50, 29% for fluticasone propionate 100 mcg, 25% for fluticasone propionate 250 meg, and 19% 
for saimeterol 50 mcg), sore throat (6%, 13%, 10%, 7%, 12%, and 8%, respectively), upper respiratory 
inflammation (5%, 7%, 6%, 7%, 8%, and 8%); sinus infection (4%, 4%, 5%, 6%, 1%, and 3%); hoarse- 
ness/voice change (<1%, 5%, 2%, 2%, 4%, and <1%); yeast infection of the mouth (0%, 1%, 4%, 2%, 2%, 
and 0%); viral respiratory infections (3%, 4%, 4%, 4%, 10%, and 6%); bronchitis (2%, 2%, 8%, 1%, 2%, 
and 2%); cough (2%, 3%, 6%, 0%, 0%, and 3%); headaches (7%, 12%, 13%, 14%, 8%, and 10%); nau 
$ea and vomiting (1%, 4%, 6%, 3%, 4%, and 1%); stomachache (1%, 4%, 1%, 0%, 2%, and 1%); diar- 
thea (1%, 4%, 2%, 2%, 2%, and 1%); gastrointestinal flu (2%, 3%, O%, 3%, 1%, and 2%); yeast infecton 
unspecified site (1%, 3%, 0%, 1%, 4%, and 0%); and muscle pain (3%, 4%, 2%, 1%, 5%, and 3%). 
Side effects that occurred in 1% to 3% of people taking ADVAIR were swollen giands, muscle iyuries, bro- 
ken bones, cuts, burns and bruises, allergy symptoms, ear, nose, and throat infections, nosebleed, eye 
infections, stomach pains, intestinal problems (e.g. appendicitis, pain, infections), sores or pain in the 
mouth, toothache, abnormal liver function tests, lung infections (e.g., pneumonia), muscle and/or joint 
aches and pains/stiffness, sleeping problems, tremors, feeling of pinched nerves, viral and bacterial infec 
tions, fluid retendon, unusual taste, skin infections, hives, skin itching/fiakiness, and sweating 

The adverse events in a study with ADVAIR DISKUS 500/50 were similar to those above. 

Other reported side effects with ADVAIR include: signs of steroid excess (e.g, weight gain, skin Druising, 
diabetes), paleness, agitation, aggression, sun-sensitivity rash, menstrual problems, pelvic pain, and vag) 
nal painvinfectons. 

The long-term effects of ADVAIR are not fully known, However, sume patients have received inhaled fluth 
casone propionate continuously for 3 years or longer. No differences in the type or severity of adverse 
events were observed after long- (2 years) versus short-term treatment wilh fiutcasone proponate. 


What if | am a child or elderly? 

The salety and efficacy af ADVAIR in children less than 12 years of age has not been established. However, 
in one 12-week study in patients 4 to 11 years of age, side effects were similar to those seen in patents 12 
years of age and older. 

Studies have shown that inhaled corticosteroids may reduce growth rates in children with asthma, Ths can 
occur even if there are no other signs of systemic effects of the medication, The long-term effects of the 
reduction in growth rate from inhaled corticosteroids including the impact on final adult heght are unknown. 
The potental for “catch up” growth after stopping inhaled corticosteroids has not been adequately studied. 
Your doctor may monitor the growth rate of chidren or adolescents taking ADVAIR. The potential growth 
effects of long-term treatment should be weighed against the clincal benefit, Each patient should be ttrat 
0 to the lowest strength that effectively controls their asthma. 

In chnical studies, the overall safety of ADVAIR in people with asthma over 65 was similar to that in younger 
people. No change in dose is needed in older people. Special caution should be used in older people with 
neart disease. 


What if | am pregnant or nursing? 

You should consult with your doctor before taking ADVAIR if you are pregnant or nursing 

There have been no studies of ADVAIR used during pregnancy, labor, or in nursing women, Saimetercl is 
known to interfere with labor contractions. It is not known whether ADVAIR is excreted in breast milk, but 
other corticosteroids have been detected in human breast milk. Talk to your doctor about the benefits and 
risks of using ADVAIR during pregnancy, labor, or if you are nursing 


What happens if | take too much ADVAIR? 

Increasing doses of ADVAIR were associated with a higher frequency of tremor, nervousness, and heart fut 

tering. Deaths have been reported with the excessive use of the class of drugs to which salmeterol belongs 

Doses of inhaled or oral salmeterol 12 to 20 times higher than recommended have been associated with sig- 
nificant effects on the heart 

Overdosing with ADVAIR is potentially dangerous. If you overdose with ADVAIR, stop talang the medication 
and seek immediate medical attention, Signs and symptoms of chronic overdose with fluticasone propronate 
are those of steroid excess (e.g., weight gain, diabetes). The expected signs and symptoms of overdosage 
with salmeterol are similar to those for other beta-agonists and include wreguiar or rapid neartbeat, ner 

vousness, tremor, headache, muscle cramps, seizures, and chest pain 


What other important tests were conducted with ADVAIR? 

Like most prescription drugs, ADVAIR was required to be tested on animais before a was allowed for human 
use. There is no evidence of enhanced toxcity with ADVAIR compared with the components adrenstered 
separately. Fluticasone propionate, like other corticosteroids, nas been associated with birth defects in ane 
mals (eg, cleft palate and fetal death). in animal studies with doses much hygher than those used in 
humans, salmeterol was associated with uterine turnors. No effect on fertility in rats was seen at 180 times 
the maximum recommended daily dose for salmeterol. Your healthcare professional can tell you more about 
how Grugs are tested on animats and what the results of these tests may mean about safety for you. 


if you have any further questions about ADVAIR, talk to your doctor, visit our Web site at 
ADVAIR.com, or call 1.877.4. ADVAIR. 


Reference: 1. Boulet ef al, Comparison of Diskus™ inhaler, a new multidose powder inhaler, with 
Diskhaler™ inhaler for the delivery of salmeterol to asthmatic patients. J Asthma. 1995;32:429-436. 
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PUBLIC EYE @ Margaret Carlson 


A Pillow Away from the President 


Laura Bush’s sense of calm spills over to him, and so to a nation 


ILLARY CLINTON WORE US OUT, SOMETHING THE CURRENT 

First Lady will never do. As soothing as a warm bath, Laura 

Bush came into the Diplomatic Room of the White House 

at ll a.m. last Wednesday, after being up since 5:30 a.m., 
when the President brought her coffee and papers in bed, and 
fresh from hosting a Starlight Children’s Foundation event. She 
was squeezing in 45 minutes with TIME before getting ready for 
two Christmas receptions (at which she would shake 900 hands 
in four hours) and prepping for a Meet the Press interview. 

Meet the Press? Who'd have thunk it? There she was, the first 
First Lady to mix it up with Tim Russert, not to mention with May- 
or Rudy Giuliani, over whether the President 
was put on earth to lead us after 9/11 (inter- 
mittently Rudy's Catholic view of his mayor- 
ship) or whether God is less specific (her mod- 
est Methodist take). The least ambitious First 
Lady in recent memory, save perhaps Mamie 
Eisenhower, Mrs. Bush recalls the pact she 
made upon her engagement: she would join 
her husband on his daily jogs; he would nev- 
er ask her to give a speech. “We're even now,” 
she says as the President goes off for his mid- 
day run—without her. “We've both broken 
our prenuptial promises.” 

On 9/11, Mrs. Bush was headed to the 
Capitol for a Senate education hearing when 7 
the second plane struck the World Trade 
Center. Committee chairman Ted Kennedy 
recalls seeing her looking “so alone” as she 
walked down the hall toward him. As she 
tried to reach her daughters, mother and 
husband, she was struck by the fact that she was watching, with 
Senator Kennedy, the worst tragedy since his brother John was 
assassinated. Together they went to the Caucus Room to calm 
the press. Kennedy says, “You take the measure of a person at a 
time like that. She is steady, assured, elegant.” That night, she 
and her husband were finally in their own bed after hours at a 
secure location when a panting Secret Service agent burst into 
the room, saying there was an unidentified plane in the air- 
space. “I couldn’t see a thing without my contacts, so I held on 
to my husband to go down to the basement,” she says. “Before 
they could get the lumpy foldout couch made up, they identified 
the plane. I got back to sleep, but I can’t say the President did.” 

For the first weeks, Mrs. Bush was happy that there was no 
“immediate retaliation.” Revealing a strain of pacifism, she says, 
“I knew the President would do the right thing, but like a lot of 
women, I was hoping that was going to be nothing.” A few days 
before he authorized the bombing of Afghanistan, the President 
confided his decision to Mrs. Bush. They stuck to their plan to 
have close Texas friends go to Camp David that weekend (lest 
the terrorists win), although they would now be joined by the 
national security team (who helped the President put together 
a jigsaw puzzle of the White House). 

Mrs. Bush is unlikely to make an outright political statement. 
Indeed, she hardly seems interested in making a fashion state- 
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ment (though she lifts the hem of her brown slacks to show a 
stocking-free leg: Women Against Panty Hose, Unite!). Before 
9/11 the First Lady was happiest reading The Very Hungry 
Caterpillar to kindergartners. She is no co-President but has be- 
come a part-time surrogate for her husband, appearing on 60 
Minutes, three times with Larry King, addressing the National 
Press Club and giving the radio address on Nov. 17, while con- 
tinuing to work hard for education. Kennedy says she’s devoted 
and selfless. “At various panels, I ask if she doesn’t want to speak 
first and leave. Instead, she comes early, listens to everyone else 
and speaks last. I can’t tell you how rare that kind of effort is.” 





Still, Mrs. Bush seems to prefer the 
personal to the political. She will have 
27 for Christmas at Camp David, 
where, to the relief of her family, she 
will not be cooking (she loves to read 
cookbooks, not follow them), Before 
wrapping it for Jenna, Mrs. Bush hasti- 
ly read Still Alive: A Holocaust Girlhood Remembered, by Ruth 
Kluger, about “an interesting mother-daughter relationship. 
They're all interesting,” she says, adding that the twins like to com- 
ment on her appearance (“Mom, your hair moves as a unit!”), She 
has hinted that she might write a book about Barney the Scottish 
terrier if she could “get that $8 million advance or whatever it is.” 
Asked what Barbara Bush thinks of her daughter-in-law’s sur- 
passing her in the polls, Laura pleaded, “Please don’t tell her.” 

It matters who’s a pillow away from the presidency. David 
Gergen writes in Eyewitness to Power that a chipper President 
Clinton would arrive in the morning only to get a call from 
Hillary, after which “his mood would darken.” The Bushes keep 
a lid on criticism. “In politics you always have an opponent. It 
shouldn't be your spouse,” she says. It’s impossible to judge a 
marriage from the outside, yet it’s hard to picture Mrs. Bush ever 
darkening the President’s day. The peace she carries with her 
spills over to him, and so to us. a 
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INSIDE THE 
WAR ROOM 


Relying on instinct, and trusting his team, 
George W. Bush unleashed a new kind of 
war against a new kind of enemy—and 
faster than you might have guessed 

By James Carney and John F. Dickerson 
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LONE RANGER 


“They'll find that I'm not 
going to relent. People 
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ARK, WINDOWLESS AND SMALL, 
the White Situation 
Room feels cramped even on 
quiet mornings. But as the 
President’s top advisers filed 
in early on Sept. 12, their faces 
drawn and eyes puffy from lack of sleep, 
the room was jammed to capacity. Ar- 
rayed around the table was one of the 


House 


most seasoned foreign policy teams ever 
assembled by a President, and every one 
of them had just been caught completely 
off guard. No one more so than George 
Tenet, the director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The day before, after hi- 
jacked planes obliterated the World 
Trade Center and smashed into the Pen- 
tagon, George W. Bush had turned to an 
aide aboard Air Force One and barked, 
“Get me Tenet!” But the President didn’t 
want Tenet’s head. He wanted his help. 

Tenet brought four strangers into the 
Situation Room from c1A headquarters 
that morning. They stood quietly in the 
back of the room, almost unseen. One 
was the head of the cia’s Counter- 
Terrorism Center; two others had been 
covert operatives during the guerrilla war 
against the Soviets in the 1980s, They had 
owned whole parts of Afghanistan then. 
And they had come to the White House to 
tell the President that they could own 
Afghanistan again. 

If others regarded Tenet as an unlike- 
ly choice to run the war on al-Qaeda, Bush 
didn’t see it that way. He knew Tenet was 
obsessed with Osama bin Laden—“almost 
abnormally obsessed,” says former Okla- 
homa Senator David Boren, Tenet’s men- 
tor. Most important, Bush knew Tenet 
had a plan. Over the summer—“when we 
were getting a lot of chatter in the system 
about potential threats,” National Securi- 
ty Council chief Condoleezza Rice re- 
called—Bush had ordered the c1A and the 
Nsc to draw up a comprehensive propos- 
al for breaking al-Qaeda for good. “I feel 
like I’m swatting at flies,” Bush had com- 
plained. “I want a way to take the network 
down.” Tenet’s team was working one up 
when al-Qaeda attacked. 

Bush trusted Tenet, even liked him. 
The President matches his desire for loyal- 
ty with an unshakable faith in his ability to 
judge people instantly—to “look them in 
the eye,” as he likes to say, and size them 
up. Despite being a Clinton appointee, 
Tenet had passed those tests months be- 
fore. Bush made it clear early on that, un- 
like his predecessor, he expected to see his 
cia director often. Tenet obliged, turning 
up at least twice a week for the President's 
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morning intelligence briefing. He fed Bush 
the good stuff—raw human intelligence, 
along with plans for action—instead of 
meandering analysis. “He wasn’t puffed 
up or pompous,” says Vice President Dick 
Cheney. “The President clearly likes that.” 
It also helped the cia director that the 
President's father, the only person in the 
world who had been both cia director 
and President, gave Tenet high marks. 
But now Tenet was urging the Presi- 
dent to make a huge leap of faith—to com- 
bat America’s new enemy by waging a 
new kind of war. Tenet’s plan: deploy Cla 
officers and special-ops commandos to aid 
Afghan opposition forces on the ground 
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while warplanes drop bombs from the 
sky; collaborate with other intelligence 
services around the world to bust up ter- 
rorist cells with tips from the cia’ s spies; 
and do it all without allowing a Vietnam- 
style gradual escalation of U.S. military 
involvement. This would be a war fought 
by others, with the U.S. role both obvious 
and covert, a combination of brute force, 
financial muscle and behind-the-scenes 
finesse. It would take discipline and pa- 
tience, Tenet said, but it would work. 
Tenet let his four operatives fill in the 
details. They passed around maps of Af- 
ghanistan and photographs of 15 al-Qaeda 
leaders. They briefed Bush and the team 








on the intricacies of Afghan politics and 
ethnic rivalries. “We knew all these 
guys,” a senior U.S. intelligence official re- 
called. “We knew the tribes in the south, 
which ones were pro-Taliban, which ones 
weren't, which ones were likely to work 
with an opposition coalition and which 
ones were fickle and liable to change 
sides for the highest bidder.” Bush was 
impressed. “These [cta] guys had had a 
lot of experience,” he later told TIME. 
“They are very sophisticated guys. They 
understand the country. They know what 
they're doing.” 

Bush is, on paper, the least experi- 
enced President to take office in a century. 





During the campaign and through his first 
eight months on the job, doubts about his 
abilities focused on his seeming shallow- 
ness, his lack of curiosity about the world 
or the specifics of policy. Comics mocked 
him; reporters and commentators raised 
questions about his hands-off manage- 
ment style and lax work habits. But the in- 


side story of the President’s handling of 


the war so far shows that what he lacks in 
experience, he has made up in instinct. 
War has turned what many saw as 
Bush’s liabilities—his distaste for detail, 
his cocky self-assurance, his sheer simplic- 
ity—into assets. Untroubled by doubt, un- 
interested in nuance, Bush has been re- 
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“1 believe in teams 
that allow people 
to perform under 
incredible stress 

and pressure” 


lentlessly focused. He is, in a difficult time, 
what the nation needs in a Commander in 
Chief—simple in his speech, clear in his vi- 
sion, confident in his ultimate success. 
Like Ronald Reagan, Bush focuses on 
the big picture, but he holds team members 
accountable for their actions and constant- 
ly reminds them that he expects results. 
Like his father, Bush is a quick study, but 
he has mostly avoided his dad’s mistake of 
wading into the operational details. Like 
Bill Clinton, Bush has tremendous confi- 
dence in his ability to win people over. But 
Bush is a less needy politician, and he 
hasn’t been handicapped by scandal at 
home when he needs to act overseas. 
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Perhaps most distinctively, Bush trusts 
the people around him. “When military 
details were brought to him, he’d say, 
‘Don't bring this to me. I've given you a 
task, and I have full confidence in you to 
carry it out,” says a senior U.S. military 
officer. “That was a big change.” Tenet 
was so sure he had Bush’s confidence that 
he never made the ritual offer to resign 
after 9/11; he didn’t even apologize. And 
when Tenet came under fire from Re- 
publicans, Bush was there with the hoses. 
“We cannot be second-guessing our 
team,” Bush told a group of lawmakers 
aboard Air Force One on Sept. 27, “and 
I’m not going to. The nation’s at war. We 
need to encourage Congress to frankly 
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leave the man alone. Tenet’s doing a good 
job. And if he’s not, blame me, not him.” 


BOOTS ON THE GROUND 


ARLY IN THE ADMINISTRATION, 
Pentagon chief Donald Rums- 
feld had a conversation with his 
boss. “A lot of people in the 
world had come to conclude that 
the United States was gun-shy, 
that we were risk averse,” Rumsfeld told 
Time. “The President and I concluded 
that whenever it occurred down the road 
that the United States was under some 
sort of threat or attack, the United States 
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| would be leaning forward, not back.” 
So everything was on the table at 
Camp David when the war council gath- 
ered on Sept. 15. After Tenet briefed the 
team on his infiltrate-the-spooks opera- 
tion, General Hugh Shelton, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, laid out four mil- 
itary options for Bush. A quick cruise 
| missile response was ruled out as ineffec- 
tive; White House chief of staff Andy Card 
called this the “pound sand” alternative. 
Another was more or less a full-scale inva- 
sion. Two other options called for different 
combinations of cruise missiles, bombers, 
tactical air strikes and special forces, one 
heavier than the other. “It was pretty clear 
that cruise missiles and bombers we're 


“There are 
soldiers willing to 
die for it. And 
there are soldiers 
who will die for it” 





gonna do,” recalled someone who attend- 
ed. “There was the discussion of boots on 
the ground. Pretty quickly, most every- 
body thinks you’ve gotta do it, you’ve got- 
ta show that level of seriousness.” 

The Pentagon brass, which wasn’t 
keen on a Ct-led operation to start with, 
was skeptical of the agency’s main scheme: 
that the U.S. could put its faith—and its 
people—in the hands of an opposition 
force that had shown little skill in fighting 
the Taliban in the past. The Northern Al- 
liance’s charismatic leader, Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, had just been assassinated. The 
question wasn’t whether the U.S. could 








that U.S. troops would be allowed to stage 
in nearby Tajikistan and Uzbekistan—or 
whether the Russians would stand for it. 
To some Pentagon hard-liners, the un- 
certainty in the country made a more tra- | 
ditional ground force more appealing. 

But deploying too many G.I.s, even 
highly trained commandos, was a risk 
too. The terrain could be withering in 
good weather, and winter was approach- 
ing. A full-scale force would heighten 
fears in the rest of the Muslim world 
about a Western war against Islam. 
“There was nothing on the shelf for this 
kind of war,” says Rice. 

And Afghanistan was only the begin- | 
ning. “We have a 60-country problem,” 
the c14’s Tenet reminded Bush. Secretary 
of State Colin Powell argued that support 
from the Egyptians and the Saudis would 
crumble if this war were expanded be- 
yond Afghanistan. Pakistan, the key ally in 
the region, was already wobbly and might 
fall to agitated Islamic militants. “Focus 
on the provocation,” said Powell, “and the 
provocation is what the hell these guys did 
to us. And the provocateurs are in Af- 
ghanistan.” But others said that the U.S. 
would never again be in such a strong po- 
sition to act elsewhere in the world. As for 
Bush, aides said he just listened. 

The talk ended inconclusively as Navy 
stewards, twice shooed away by the Pres- 





ident, timidly delivered lunch. “Get some 
rest and exercise,” Bush told his team. 
“Come back at 4.” When everyone re- 
turned, Bush went around the table tak- 
ing each person’s vote. All were for taking 
military action, but there were differ- 
ences over when, with what blend of 
forces and against what targets. The Pres- 
ident showed no sign of preference. 
“Thank you, everybody,” he said when it 
was over. “I want some time to think about | 
this. I'll let you know what I decide.” 

When Bush decided is a mystery 
even to his top aides. But the next after- 
noon, in his private study upstairs at the | 
White House, Bush dictated a string of | 
decisions to Rice. First, sell the mission as | 
a campaign against terrorism that threat- 
ens every nation, lest it seem a purely 
American reprisal, but limit it in scope 
so that the U.S. isn’t committed to defeat- 
ing every terrorist on the planet. There 
would be no public offering of any 
“proof” against bin Laden that might un- 
dermine the military mission or compro- 
mise intelligence. 

The military war would be limited in 
its first phase to Afghanistan, as Powell 
had argued. There would be a massive 
aerial campaign, starting as soon as ships 


buy the loyalty of the rebels but whether | and planes could be put into place. As 


they would stay bought. It wasn’t certain 


Tenet had proposed, CIA operatives and a 
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handful of military commandos would go 
into Afghanistan first, followed closely by 
the military’s special forces. The two 
armies, one covert and one overt, would 
work together. White House officials cast 
the Camp David decision as the most im- 
portant of the war. “For the first time,” 
said Stephen Hadley, Rice’s deputy at the 
Nsc, “America is getting serious [about 
terrorism], because it is going to put its 
people at risk.” 


GENERAL SOMEBODY 


OTHING SEEMED TO CEMENT 

Bush’s reputation as a foreign 

policy novice more than the 

quick interview he did with a 

Boston TV station in 1999. Bet- 

ting he could catch the presi- 
dential hopeful off guard, a local reporter 
asked Bush to name the Pakistani leader 
who had just come to power by military 
coup. “General,” Bush replied. “I can’t 
name the general. General.” 

Now, almost two years later, Bush 
needed no help remembering the gener- 
al’s name. Behind a huge pane of bullet- 
proof glass that Secret Service agents had 
wheeled in front of the window of the 
presidential suite at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel in New York City, Bush was finally 
sitting down for his first face-to-face 
meeting with Pakistani General Pervez 
Musharraf. “You were in an extraordinar- 
ily difficult position,” Bush told him, de- 
scribing his guest’s decision to join the 
anti-Taliban coalition a month before. 
“And you made the right choice.” Mu- 
sharraf, however, wanted something in 
return, something that would signal long- 
term support for Islamabad. Bush, he 
said, should approve the delivery of F-16 
fighter jets that had been held up after 
the U.S. applied sanctions to Pakistan al- 
most a decade ago. “We’re not ready to 
talk about F-16s right now,” Bush replied. 
“But this is a long friendship.” 

Bush was leaving the door open, but 
Musharraf was driving at a larger point. 
“How do we know the United States won't 
abandon us?” he asked. “You tell your peo- 
ple,” said Bush, leaning forward and rais- 
ing his finger as if testing the wind, “that 
the President looked you in the eye and 
told you that he would stick with you.” 

Bush came into office without his 
father’s overseas Rolodex or fascination 
with the globe. He had traveled little, and 
though his family had belonged to the in- 
ternationalist wing of the G.o.P. for years, 
his conservative bent gave his foreign 
policy instincts a marked unilateralist 
swagger. Until the war, Bush’s most no- 
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table actions in foreign affairs had had a 
controversial, go-it-alone feel—develop- 
ing missile defenses, withdrawing from 
the Kyoto treaty on global warming, un- 
dermining peace talks between the Kore- 
as—and had earned him the unease of al- 
lies across Europe and the world. 

After 9/11, some of Bush’s starchy uni- 
lateralism and a lot of his indifference to 
foreign affairs went out the window. Bush 
had to have Pakistan in his corner if he was 
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to isolate bin Laden. The country’s 1,500- | 


mile border with Afghanistan had to be | 
shut to keep al-Qaeda and Taliban fighters | 
from fleeing across it—no easy task, and a 
goal that wasn’t achieved. And the Penta- 
gon would need Pakistan’s airspace for 
military overflights and its bases for re- 
fueling planes and staging assault troops 
and rescue operations. “You just look at 
the area, and you think, ‘Well, there is one 
country that we really must have to make 
this work,’” says Rice of the war council's 
early deliberations. “And that’s Pakistan.” 

Bush was at a disadvantage with Mu- 
sharraf from the start, In eight months in 
office, he had never spoken to the gener- 
al. But on the night of the attacks, in what 
aides said later was the key diplomatic | 





decision of the war, Bush told Secretary 
of State Powell that Pakistan would have 
to choose sides, just like everyone else. 
“They're either with us or against us,” 
Bush said. Asked later how he knew he 
could count on Musharraf to be an ally, 
Bush told Time, “Because I trust Colin 
Powell and Don Rumsfeld.” 

And so on, down the line. Powell 
leaned heavily on his deputy and close 
friend Richard Armitage in dealing with 
Pakistan. Armitage, in turn, went for ad- 
vice to Anthony Zinni, the retired Ma- 
rine four-star general who had come to 
know Musharraf well when he had the 
Centcom post before Tommy Franks, 
general to general. Zinni assured Armi- 
tage that Musharraf could survive the 
upheaval that an alliance with the U.S. 








would cause. Musharraf, Zinni said, 
would “stick.” 

Two days after the terrorist attacks, 
Armitage met with Lieut. General Mah- 
mood Ahmed, the head of Pakistani in- 
telligence, who just happened to be in 
Washington. Armitage, in a tone that he 
himself described as scorching, dictated 
the U.S. terms: Seal the borders, provide 
overflight and basing rights, sever diplo- 
matic relations with the Taliban, and cut 


off the flow of oil and gas to Kabul. In re- 
turn, the U.S. would lift sanctions, en- 
courage loans by the International Mon- 
etary Fund and—together with its friends 
in Europe and Asia—shower Musharraf 
with more financial aid than he would 
know how to spend. The U.S. would also 
quietly provide Musharraf with intelli- 
gence information about his enemies in 
the Pakistani government and military. 
“We gave him an offer, and he decided he 
could not refuse it,” Powell said later. 
Although Bush was willing to trade 
money and intelligence for Pakistani co- 
operation, aides say he initially resisted 
a long-term commitment to the region. 
Bush had long before written off nation 
building, with all its messy and unpre- 
dictable demands, and he was not inter- 
ested in getting the U.S. mixed up in 
policing a postwar Central Asia. Besides, 
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“Nothing worse 
than having high- 
powered people 
around who are 
uncomfortable” 





he asked, “what does this do to help me 
get al-Qaeda?” 

Aides argued that Bush could show 
the Afghans and everyone else in the re- 
gion that the U.S. was not going to install 
an occupation force or pick a puppet 
leader the way the Soviets had 20 years 
before. But the U.S. was not going to 
abandon Kabul either. Those combined 
assurances, they said, would promote sta- 
bility. Slowly, Bush came around. “An end 
is not, you know, the demise of al-Qaeda,” 
he told TIME. “That's not the end. The end 
is a stable government [in Afghanistan].” 

Eventually Bush came to see Pak- 
istan as a model for other Islamic coun- 
tries to follow. Bush now envisions a | 
bold—some would say 
idealistic—transforma- 
tion in Islamic attitudes 
toward the U.S., the 
kind of big-vision re- 
alignment he once dis- 
missed as mushy-head- 
ed nonsense. “Pakistan 
has the hope of becom- 
ing a Muslim state with 
which Western nations 
can develop good and 
strong relations,” Bush 
says. His faith in the 
general he once could 
not name has become a 
mantra he repeats to 
other foreign leaders 
he is trying to buck up. 
“Musharraf was firm.” 
Bush tells them. “He 
led, and then there 
were no protests.” 


THE WAR AT HOME 


N THE MORNING OF OCT. 4, AS 
he prepared to travel to New 
York for the second time since 
the attacks, Bush read a Wash- 
ington Times story that made 
him, as an aide put it, “very, 
very angry.” The story contained a de- 
tailed description, complete with a map, 
of the terrorist camps in Afghanistan that 
the cra and Pentagon had targeted for de- 
struction. Partly because the Bush White 
House runs the most tightly controlled 
message operation Washington has seen 
in decades, Bush was seething when Karl 
Rove and Karen Hughes, two top advis- 
ers, came to his office that morning. “An 
act of treason was committed in the 
newspaper this morning,” he said. 

Soon Bush was calling the four top 
congressional leaders to inform them 
that he had ordered the Fsi, CIA and Pen- 
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tagon to sharply reduce the number of 
lawmakers eligible for classified briefings 
on the war. Members of Congress, Bush 
was saying, could not be trusted. Bush 
backed down a week later, and the perti- 
nent members of Congress were quickly 
brought back into the loop. But his re- 
action to the leak was the first of several 
instances in which Bush has overreached 
as he has presided over the greatest ex- 
pansion in federal power in a generation 
or more. 

Without seeking the approval of or 


| even consulting Congress, Bush has sig- 


nificantly increased the powers of feder- 
al law enforcement, shrunk the attorney- 
client privilege for those suspected of 


“Il realized the 
stronger | was, the 
more resolute the 
country would be” 





being terrorists and detained thousands 
of Arab men without due process. He has 
granted himself the power to try terror- 
ist suspects in secret military tribunals 
rather than in open civilian court, and he 
has signed orders eliminating some of the 
restrictions governing the conduct of CIA 
operatives abroad. He even signed an or- 
der making it more difficult for historians 
to get access to presidential papers. 
Inside the White House almost every- 
thing is justified by the phrase “We are at 
war,” even when the link is fuzzy. Bush 
won passage, by one vote in the House, of 
a controversial bill expanding his power 
to negotiate trade agreements, after he in- 
sisted that he needed the measure to help 
fight the war on terrorism. Whenever the 
President was able to draw on war fever, 
he was given wide latitude by both parties. 
Bush made careful, bipartisan moves 
in the immediate wake of Sept. ll. He 
brought a parade of lawmakers to the 
White House and then organized a week- 
ly breakfast with the Democratic and Re- 
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publican leadership. Everything seemed 
greased at first. House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert pulled Bush aside the day after 
the attacks and told him that he should 
come to Congress and ask for the au- 
thority and money to wage war. Bush’s 
instinct might have been to circumvent 
Congress, but Hastert made the invita- 
tion too sweet to decline. “Lay out your 
vision,” he said. “We're going to give you 
whatever resources you need.” 

By cultivating the leadership only, 
Bush was trying to create a wartime exec- 
utive committee that could dictate its will 
to Congress. Where Clinton had, as a gov- 
erning tool, courted conflict with Newt 
Gingrich, Bob Dole and even Democrats, 
Bush thought charming 
the congressional lead- 
ership would yield bet- 
ter results. Like his 
father, Bush puts poli- 
ticians into two breeds: 
on the one hand, “good 
men” (and women) who 
can get things done, 
and on the other hand, 
obstructionist poseurs. 
And good men can hail 
from either party. It’s 
why Bush gives out his 
highest praise to liber- 
al archenemy Ted Ken- 
nedy. “He can get things 
done,” Bush told TIME 
at the end of an Oval 
Office meeting with the 
Massachusetts Senator 
on the education bill, 
which passed last week. 

But that assessment did not fit Senate 
majority leader Tom Daschle, and it was 
not long before the partisan squabbles 
came creeping back. Daschle told Bush 
early on that he was in no hurry to ap- 
prove the President's judicial nomina- 
tions—a comment that led Senate G.o.P. 
leader Trent Lott to pull Dick Cheney 
aside and say, “That’s the real Tom 
Daschle.” Republicans blocked the ex- 
pensive farm bill Daschle and other farm- 
state Democrats wanted, and Daschle, in 
turn, blocked the pro-business economic- 
stimulus package Bush had backed. By 
December the White House was calling 
Daschle an “obstructionist.” 

That’s probably the tone of things 
to come. The further Bush gets from 
Sept. 11, the more the numbers 2002 and 
2004 will matter. Already, under pres- 
sure from Speaker Hastert, the President 
has quietly agreed to postpone any real 
push to reform Social Security until after 
next fall’s election. Karl Rove, Bush's top 
political adviser, denies that Bush has 


changed anything on Social Security, but 
Hastert has told allies that he has the 
President’s word. Bush told friends dur- 
ing the campaign last year that he had, at 
most, 18 months to get something done. 
Some Republicans believe the war has so 
far only guaranteed Bush that much time, 
not extended it. 
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Y THE FIRST WEEKEND OF OCTO- 
ber, the Bush family had re- 
vived its custom of having 
friends come to Camp David. 
The President was acting goofy 
and being a 
cutup, as he often is 
around old chums. Sat- 
urday he disappeared 
with Condoleezza Rice 
and issued the order 
sending bombers to Af- 
ghanistan from bases 
in Missouri and from 
Diego Garcia, in the In- 
dian Ocean. On Sunday 
morning Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ashcroft sat 
at the piano and played 
arange of Souther spir- 
ituals while Hughes, 
Rice, the President and 
the First Lady joined in 
the singing. The Presi- 
dent would soon be back 
at the White House, an- 
nouncing the attack to 
the nation. “What do we 
do now?” asked Hughes. Replied Rice: 
“We just wait.” 

At first the waiting was easy. Ameri- 
cans felt a sense of payback, which 
goosed the President's already soaring 
approval ratings. Bush’s plan to drop yel- 
low food packages along with all the ord- 
nance was designed to reinforce the 
message that this was not a war on the 
Afghan people. Some Islamic extremists 
took to the street and torched effigies of 
the President, but by and large the Arab 
world, not to mention Saddam Hussein, 
was quiet. Bush, however, was impa- 
tient. The special forces charged with 
pinpointing targets for bomber pilots 
were slow to take up their positions. And 
the Northern Alliance, on which the c1a’s 
Tenet had staked so much of his plan, 
looked as if it was flaking out. Its leader, 
General Mohammed Qassim Fahim, 
seemed more interested in taking empty 
hills than in fighting the enemy. “The 
truth is that Fahim for the longest time 
wasn’t moving,” says a White House offi- 





happen” 


cial. “He wasn’t moving west into Kun- 
duz, and he wasn’t moving south into 
Kabul.” 

At a mid-October meeting of his war 
council, Bush began the way he always 
does, by calling members into account 
on previous promises. It was Tommy 
Franks’ turn to be on the spot. The Cent- 
com chief had promised several days 
earlier that by now special forces would 
have made it into Afghanistan from Uz- 
bekistan, providing the crucial targeting 
information necessary to wipe out the 
Taliban’s frontline positions. “Has it hap- 
pened?” Bush asked. Franks did not have 
the right answer. The weather had been 
poor, and the U.S. spotters were stranded 


“I've never been 
more confident 
about what has to 





on the ground in Uzbekistan. The State 
Department was having difficulty getting 
permission to use Uzbek territory as a 
staging site. And the c1a was still seeking 
assurances from Fahim that U.S. soldiers 
would be integrated and protected. “We 
were marrying a First World force with a 
Fourth World army,” says Secretary of 
State Powell. “It was taking time to con- 
nect.” Bush, aides said, was unsatisfied 
and told his team to pick up the pace. 
Within days, the State Department had 
pushed Uzbek President Islam Karimov 
into relenting, and the cia had worked 
out its differences with Fahim. After 
clearing it with Rumsfeld, Franks gave 
the order to bomb the front lines of the 
Taliban. 

Soon thereafter, things started to 
click on the battlefield. The special forces 
were not just on the ground; they were 
also blending in, riding horses in a caval- 
ry charge while using handheld lasers to 
guide bombers to their targets. The Pen- 
tagon began to bomb the Taliban front 
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lines, north of Kabul—the step that got 
Fahim moving. As a White House official 
put it later, “We said, ‘O.K., if you won't 
move till we start hitting targets in front 
of you, we'll hit targets in front of you.’ 
And we started bombing the valley.” 

But back in the U.S. it was hard to tell 
that anything had changed. Pictures of 
errant missiles and bombed-out civilian 
targets were starting to fill the airwaves, 
and the Pentagon could respond only 
with black-and-white shots of craters be- 
ing blown in the desert. Making it worse 
were Afghan opposition leaders who 
mocked the U.S. bombing as useless. Re- 
publicans on the Hill were pressing the 
White House for action. Murmurs about 
a “quagmire” and ref- 
erences to Vietnam 
were growing. The lead 
story in the Sunday 
New York Times on 
Oct. 28 said it all: AL- 
LIES PREPARING FOR A 
LONG FIGHT AS TALIBAN 
DIG IN. 

White House 
spokesman Ari Fleisch- 
er had begun to swat 
away questions about 
the stall in his daily 
briefings, but behind 
closed doors, even the 
President's top advisers 
were worried. They— 
no one will say who ex- 
actly—started kicking 
around the idea of 
putting more troops 
on the ground. “People 
started worrying that we were on the 
same track the Soviets had been on,” says 
Rumsfeld, “[and] some people in the 
neighboring countries were characteriz- 
ing it as being bogged down.” But at a 
meeting in late October, the President 
stopped the debate, aides said. “We did 
all agree on the plan, didn’t we?” he 
asked the table. Everyone nodded. He 
turned to Franks and asked, “Tommy, is 
this plan working?” Franks said yes. 
Concluded Bush: “I’ve made it clear to 
the American people. I’ve got confidence 
in this plan. We should all have confi- 
dence in this plan. Be patient, people. It’s 
going to work.” 

Days later, Mazar-i-Sharif fell, then 
Kabul. Within a few more days, com- 
plaints about a quagmire gave way to talk 
of collapse. “The Taliban fell faster than 
we thought,” Bush told Time, looking 
back a few weeks later. “But it’s not over. 
We still need to close.” —With reporting 
by Massimo Calabresi, Mark Thompson, 
Karen Tumulty and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Does he measure up to other wartime Presidents? Yes, say six historians, who 
give him high marks for winning public trust and having faith in his advisers 


AUTHOR OF REACHING FOR GLORY: THE SE 
CRET LYNDON JOHNSON TAPES, 1964-1965 
(oa a ee See 
A PRESIDENT MUST MAKE SURE THAT IF 
he is getting the U.S. into a war, it is for 
a purpose that is worth it. Second, he 
must make sure that he tells the Ameri- 
can people at the outset how costly this 
might be. In both cases I think Bush has 
done amazingly well. He told us that it 
could take years, that people will get im- 
patient, that there may be setbacks, that 
it will not be easy and that it could cost a 
lot of blood and treasure. 

Something he has done very well is 
use his voice. One of the biggest weapons 
in the American arsenal during World 
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War II was Roosevelt’s extraordinary 
bond with the American people. He 
talked to them over the radio. And they 
very much believed what he said. In 
Bush’s case, his rhetoric obviously is 
very different from Roosevelt's, but 
there is that same kind of bond. When 
Bush talks you feel he is talking from 
his gut; you don’t hear the sound of 
pollsters and consultants hovering in 
the background. 

Another part of this story is that we 
Americans love it when there’s a Presi- 
dent whom many people disdained, who 
some people thought lacked any great 
qualities of leadership, and then sud- 
denly the moment comes and he meets 
it and surprises us. It goes to the most 
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basic American ideal, which is that to be 
a great President you don’t have to be a 
bookish scholar, and you don’t have to 
embody everything you might find in a 
civics book, but rather that the most 
important attributes are instinct and 
judgment, principles and values. 


AUTHOR OF NO ORDINARY TIME, FRANKLIN 
AND ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: THE HOME 
FRONT IN WORLD WAR Ii 

on me ee eee 


CRISIS PROVIDES THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
larger deeds, an opportunity to walk on 
a different stage. But that doesn’t mean 
that Presidents will always make use of 


| that opportunity. I think most Presi- 
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: been communicated to the 
American public. 

George Bush has around 
him a strong group of foreign 
policy advisers. They had 
worked together in the past, 
they had experience, they 
knew this part of the world, 
they knew these problems. 
That put him in a better posi- 
tion than a rookie President 
with rookie advisers. But it 
also showed a strength, that 
he was willing to put people 
who had a stronger reputation 
and more experience into his 
Administration than he him- 
self had. That action shows a 
certain self-confidence on the 
part of a leader. That’s what 
Lincoln did in spades when 
he put into his Cabinet all the 
rivals who thought they 
should have been President 
instead of him. 


PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY AT STANFORD 
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THE ONE GREAT EXAMPLE OF 
a successful war President 
in the 20th century is F.D.R. 
In addition to his political 
genius, he very clearly and 
consistently communicated 
to the American people 
what was at stake and why it 
was important for the U.S. 
to take part in this struggle. He created 
and sustained a solid backing of public 
opinion. 

In a sense Bush has had the gift of a 
crisis that automatically creates a consen- 
sus in public opinion about the necessity, 
the morality and the justice of what we 
are doing. I give him very high marks for 
his remarks to Congress on Sept. 20. It 
was a very effective speech: measured, 
concrete and moving. It did all the work 
that a speech like that has to do. 

I think he’s on his way to achieving 
some kind of victory. But the definition 
of victory in this case is of course quite 
difficult. If there was one element in 
that speech that made me nervous, it 
was the promise of “complete victory” 











over terrorism. That may in the end be 
more than can be delivered at an accept- 
able cost. We may have to live with both 
the fear of terrorism and terrorism itself 
into the indefinite future. 

I think it is incumbent upon any 
President in a crisis like this to conduct 
himself with the maximum degree of 
candor possible. We hold our leaders 
responsible, and if they don’t level with 
us, we lose faith. I think George W. 
Bush’s father, for example, was a bit 
disingenuous about justifying the Gulf 
War action to the American people. He 
talked about defending Kuwait. But 
not much was said about oil. It would 
have been more forthright just to make 
it clear that our way of life couldn’t 
continue without oil. 


David McCullough 


AUTHOR OF JOHN ADAMS AND TRUMAN 





1 THINK HE HAS DONE EXTREMELY WELL. 
I admire the control he’s shown in the 
handling of the crisis. He has been clear 
and decisive but also restrained. One 
senses almost the air of chess moves on 
the part of the Administration. 

Truman said, “We can never tell 
what's in store for us.” How in the world 
could George W. Bush have ever known 
that he would have to face the worst day 
in our history or that we would see in him 
the kind of vitality and crispness—of prose 
and decision—that he’s demonstrated? 

He has risen to the occasion about as 
well as any public servant ever has. He’s 
not afraid to express very fundamental, 
heartfelt, almost inexplicable devotions, 
devotion to his country, devotion to 
God, devotion to old verities. 


John Keegan 


MILITARY HISTORIAN, AUTHOR OF 20 
BOOKS ON WORLD WARS | AND Il 





| HE’S CLEARLY DOING VERY WELL AT THE 
| moment, but that has a great deal to do 


with the surge of American patriotism. 
Any President who proclaimed Ameri- 
can values and expressed the determina- 
tion to punish enemies of the U.S. would 


| enjoy that level of support. 





Having said that, I think his man- 
agement of the response to the crisis is 
admirable. I don’t see that it could have 
been done better actually. But as long as 
the idea of Islamic punishment of the 
West for being Western is alive and 
there are people who are willing to sac- 
rifice their lives in order to achieve that, 
we are in a state of continuing danger. 

In many ways the enemy in World 
War II was far, far more difficult. We 














were up against an enormously strong, 
productive, centralized, industrialized 
state, which had terrific resources at its 
disposal. It could perform offensively 
very aggressively, but could also, when 
the balance tilted, defend itself with 
tremendous resilience. 

But in other ways al-Qaeda is more 
difficult because it has nothing solid 
and concrete to hit at. When we were 
fighting Hitler’s Germany, the closer 
you got to Berlin the more certainly 
you were going to destroy Nazism. But 
because al-Qaeda is amorphous and we 
don’t know quite where it is based, 
how big it is, how much money it’s got 
and who its personnel are, in a way it’s 
more difficult than defeating Nazi Ger- 
many. If fighting Hitler was like trying 
to destroy a powerful bacterium, fight- 
ing al-Qaeda is like trying to destroy a 
stealthy virus. 


Edward Luttwak 


SENIOR FELLOW AT THE CENTER FOR 
STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 





ASSESSMENTS OF A PRESIDENT’S CONDUCT 
in the crucible of war cannot usefully be 
made until many years have passed, say 
30 at a minimum, or more safely 50 or 
even 100, Until the longer-term conse- 
quences become clear, we cannot know if 
his decisions were right or wrong strategi- 
cally. Until then we can only make opera- 
tional assessments. And here matters are 
a good deal more straightforward. 

War unfolds in the realm of the diffi- 
cult. War is an activity conducted in an 
impeding medium. Wars disturb equilib- 
riums in completely unpredictable ways. 
Unexpected consequences are the rou- 
tine. In this context, it is very easy for a 
President to make effective action impos- 
sible. All he has to do is to give orders that 
set one constraint too many. 

One such constraint is “no U.S. casu- 
alties.” In Kosovo this meant that our pi- 
lots had to fly more safely than the pas- 
sengers of some Third World airlines do. 
This was achieved by flying at an altitude 
that in effect precluded effective bombing 
of mobile targets. Meanwhile, small 
groups of Serbs with armored vehicles 
terrorized ethnic Albanian villages at will. 

You can thus measure Bush as a 
wartime President by one simple criteri- 
on. He basically told the Secretary of 
Defense, Please fight and please win. He 
set no constraints. And by these lights, I 
rate George Bush very highly. Whether 
it is because of the simplicity, the stark 
nature of Sept. 1] or because of Texan 
pugnacity, I know not which, but he has 
acted right. a 
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GLOBAL AGENDA S By Michael Elliott 


After the Guns Are Silent 


One does not normally expect a Republican American President to confirm the 
wisdom of a Chinese communist, but if ever proof were needed of Mao Zedong's 
maxim that “political power grows out of the barrel of a gun,” the war in 
Afghanistan waged by George W. Bush’s Administration has just supplied it. To the 
shock, it might be added, of those Americans who, but the day before yesterday, 


still did not appreciate how awe-inspiring their country’s military 
had become. At the end of October, as the forces of the Northern 
Alliance seemed to shirk a fight and the residents of Kabul left 
town each night for the Taliban’s front lines (where they knew 
they would not be bombed), the usual code words were to be 
found all over the media: quagmire, stalemate and, of course, 
Vietnam. Within two weeks, the Taliban had been routed from 
the cities of Afghanistan’s north and turfed out of Kabul. Three 
weeks later, the Taliban deserted its stronghold in Kandahar, 
while its leaders, together with the fighters of Osama bin Laden’s 
al-Qaeda organization, were in flight, exile or caves. 

This stunning victory was won by a military machine that, 
while not the largest the world has ever seen, is man for man the | 
most powerful. There is no single factor that sets the U.S. armed 
forces apart from others, says Terence Taylor, of the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies. There is rather “a full 
range of technical military capabilities, from ICBMs to ‘feet on the 
ground,’” in which American power is unparalleled. From aircraft 
carriers (the U.S. has more than all other NATO members com- 
bined) to Tomahawk cruise missiles (so good that Washington al- 
lows their export only to Britain), the American military is better 
equipped and more technologically advanced than any other. To 
an extent, all that was true after the Gulf War 10 years ago. But 
the gap between American military capability and that of the rest 
of the world was obscured back then because the American 
economy was considered ailing, while the German and Japan- 
ese ones (remember?) were the bee’s knees. In any event, since 
then, European defense budgets have stagnated, and the once 
mighty armed forces of the Soviet Union have rusted away, so 
the weight of American military might is greater than ever. 

Guns are useful things; as Mao understood, if you want to im- 
pose your will on adversaries, you can’t have enough of them. It was 
American guns and precision-guided bombs, not criminal indict- 
ments, that drove the Taliban and al-Qaeda out of power in Afghan- 
istan. It will be guns and bombs—either used or credibly threat- 
ened—not United Nations resolutions, that will end Iraq's efforts to 
make weapons of mass destruction. But as Mao's successors even- 
tually realized, guns can’t do everything. Even in the war against 
terrorism, the mailed fist can be no more than a necessary condi- 
tion for victory; it is not sufficient. From the very start of the war, | 
Bush and his Cabinet members—Defense Secretary Donald | by Islamic suicide terrorists on the Indian Parliament in Decem- 
Rumsfeld as much as Secretary of State Colin Powell—have | berhasputthe relationship between India and Pakistan—both nu- 
stressed that it had to be fought on many fronts. There is a military | clear powers—ona hair trigger. Yet the Indo-Pakistan conflict is not, 
dimension to the conflict, of course, but also ones that are legal, eco- | atroot, about terrorism at all; it is about competing national visions 
nomic. financial, cultural, educational. In those areas, soldiers and | and claims to territory in the wake of a botched decolonization 
pilots can do only so much. We're going to invade Abu Dhabi be- | halfacentury ago. If the U.S. is to play a role in defusing tensions 
cause it doesn’t crack down on those of its banks that terrorists use | (not that anyone has asked it to), it will have to do so by deploy- 
for money laundering? Don’t think so. Even pure acts of terrorism ing traditional diplomats, not the brave boys and girls of Centcom. 
don’t always lend themselves to a military response. The attack In purely military adventures, the U.S. can pretty much do it 
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all. Sure, it’s nice for the Pentagon to have British special forces 
at its disposal, because the British have perfected long-term deep 
penetration into enemy territory by small groups of men. But no- 
body thinks that’s more than a small trump in a hand stuffed with 


them. Once the game moves away from military action, however, | 


the U.S. really does need allies. Washington can’t arrest terrorists 


in Italy on its own or reform Saudi Arabia’s education system on | 


its own. Powerful though it is, the U.S. needs help. And in other 
pressing international matters, the limits of American military 
power come into even sharper focus. The week before Christmas, 
the Argentine government collapsed, as a long-running econom- 
ic crisis spilled on to the streets. In two days of rioting, more than 
20 people died. Now, as a matter of cool logic, it is easy to demon- 
strate that nobody in Washington need lose a minute’s sleep over 
the land of tango. Argentina is hardly a stranger to economic 


queer streets; its economy is only the size of Ohio’s. Besides (so 
we are told), Wall Street has long since “discounted” the prospect 
of a default on Argentina’s sovereign debt, so there’s no need to 
worry. On the other hand, in 1997 the collapse of the Thai baht 
(Thailand’s economy is about as big as Tennessee’s) sparked a fi- 
nancial crisis throughout Asia that, without decisive policy inter- 
ventions from Washington, would have threatened the global 
economy and led to the loss of many American jobs. It wasn’t 
B-52s that did the trick then, and if we are to head off a crisis of 








confidence throughout Latin America—one that could eventual- 
ly spread to Mexico, which exports its economic woes to the U.S. 
in the form of migrants—it won't be daisy cutters that do it now. 

It is those two truths—the need for allies and the limits to 
military power—that define the challenge facing George Bush. 
In its first six months, his Administration sometimes appeared 
to think it could do without the rest of the world. Sure, the Bush 
Administration was never as unilateralist as its critics alleged. If 
it had been, it would not have spent so much time finding a new 
relationship with Russia. Moreover, some of the matters on 
which Bush and his team did not share the views of allies—like 
the Kyoto accord on global warming—are, to put it mildly, ones 
on which reasonable people may differ. But this much is true: 
though the Bush Administration was happy to say what treaties 
and other aspects of international cooperation it opposed, it 
rarely articulated what it was for. 

So here’s a project in which Bush can lead 
® the world: the eradication of poverty. Accord- 
: ing to the World Bank, some 1.2 billion people 
= in the world live on less than $1 a day. Why 
should we care? 
Some will want to 
alleviate the lot of 
the poorest out of 
charity, shame or— 
what the hell— 
seasonal goodwill. 
Good for them. The 
more hardhearted 
among us have oth- 
er reasons. Mark Malloch Brown, administra- 
tor of the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram, calls poverty on the present scale “an 
unmanageable problem ina single global econ- 
omy.” Poverty, Malloch Brown argues, pro- 
vides the breeding ground for international 
pathologies: support for terrorism, narco- 
trafficking, massive migration flows, the spread 
of infectious diseases. (To anticipate the silliest 
objection to this line of reasoning: yes, bin 
Laden is rich. But those who hero-worship him 
are not.) Poverty and its discontents have a 
habit of slipping out of their natural habitat. 

We know what we should do. Poor coun- 
tries need access to world markets for their 
goods; in a new report on globalization and 
poverty, the World Bank reckons that trade 
protection in rich countries costs the poor 
world $100 billion each year. They need peace, 
after which stable governments can secure for- 
eign capital. They need help in building fair le- 
gal systems. They need investment in health 
and education, especially for women and girls. 

Is there any reason to think Bush will 
rise to this challenge? Here’s why he might. 
Twice in modern times, the power of its arms 
allowed the U.S. to reshape the world. In 1945 Harry Truman 
and his wise men crafted an international architecture that re- 
established confidence and renewed democracy. In 1991, after 
the Gulf War, President George H.W. Bush, apart from prattling 
about a “new world order,” didn’t seem to have a clue about 
what to do with his new global authority. Truman won the en- 
suing presidential election; Bush Sr. did not. Put it another way: 
Mao had a vision for the political power that his guns had be- 
stowed on him. Does President Bush? & 
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ANTHRAX 


N THE DAYS FOLLOWING SEPT. 11, WHEN 

most Americans believed the next at- 

tack would be chemical or biological, 

Michael Wermuth disagreed. Wer- 
muth is a Rand analyst and head of a con- 
gressional advisory panel on terrorism, 
and like many experts at the time he 
thought the U.S. had more to fear from 
another conventional attack. The one 
thing he was certain we didn’t have to 
worry about was the U.S. Postal Service. 
“The idea,” he told Time, “that someone 
sends a letter through the mail that you 
open up, and it says, ‘Ha-ha, you've just 
been exposed to anthrax and are going to 
die’? Not a chance, just not a chance.” 

We know better now, of course. But 
the bitter lesson we have learned from 
the anthrax mailings is that what the ex- 
perts and government officials did not 
know—though they assured the public 
anyway—ended up costing the lives of 
two Postal Service employees who didn’t 
have to die. 

Based on a lot of theory and very lit- 
tle experience, the experts were pretty 
sure it took a minimum of 8,000 to 10,000 
anthrax spores to cause the deadly in- 
haled version of the infection. They told 
postal workers that spores inside sealed 
envelopes were unlikely to harm them. 
They were convinced that lethal airborne 
spores would be reasonably safe once 
they had settled down. 

Yet as the anthrax attacks unfolded, it 
became clear that almost everything the 
experts believed was wrong. Indeed, 
when Robert Stevens, a picture editor at 
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| American Media, came down with in- 





halation anthrax in late September—the 
first in the U.S. in a quarter-century—his 
disease was so much at odds with what 
the experts expected that at first it was at- 
tributed to natural causes. Anthrax is 
common in wild animals and livestock; 
its spores can live in soil for decades. 
Stevens was an avid outdoorsman, so | 
maybe he picked up a few spores in the 
wild—perhaps, as Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Tommy Thompson fa- 
mously suggested at a press conference, 
from drinking water out of a stream. 

Thompson's theory never made much 
sense. It’s hard to imagine any scenario by 
which buried spores could emerge from 
the ground, mix with drinking water and 
then lodge in someone’s lungs. And sure 
enough, a sweep of the American Media 
building quickly made clear that Stevens 
had come into contact with anthrax at 
work, not play. Traces of powdery spores 
were found on his computer keyboard, in 
the company mailroom and, ultimately, 
throughout America Media’s Boca Raton, 
Fla., offices. Someone had deliberately 
sent the microbes into the building. 

But that didn’t make much sense ei- 
ther. True, some of the 9/11 hijackers 


| lived in Delray Beach, Fla.—only a few 


miles from Stevens’ office. But why 
would they choose American Media, and 
why would they launch such a small- 
scale strike? 

Things began to get a little clearer a 
couple of weeks later, when anthrax-laced 
letters were discovered at NBC, the New 
York Post and Senator Tom Daschle’s of- 
fice in Washington. This time, alerted by 
the Florida case, investigators managed to 
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get their hands on the source: three letters 
(and ultimately a fourth, addressed to Sen- 
ator Patrick Leahy) with similar messages 
and handwriting, all of which had traveled 
through a major mail-sorting facility in 
suburban Hamilton Township, N.J. De- 
spite what the experts had so confidently 
asserted, you could clearly mount an an- 
thrax attack through the mail. 

What’s more, the anthrax that 
showed up in post offices in New Jersey, 
New York City, all over the Washington 
area and in postal facilities in the Mid- 
west and overseas proved that the stuff 
could—contrary to conventional wisdom— 
travel with astonishing ease. The original 
envelopes, passing through high-speed 
mail-sorting equipment, had puffed 
spores into the air and sickened eight 
postal workers. Then the spores settled 
on other letters that contaminated some 


20 mailrooms and perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of individual pieces of mail 

One surprise was the remarkable mo- 
bility of this batch of anthrax—for tests 
have all but proved that the powder in all 
of the sites, in New York, Washington and 
Florida 
known as the Ames strain. Another was 
how lethal it could be. It’s easy to see how 


came from a single variety 


the two dead Postal Service employees 
could have become infected from breath- 
ing the air near those tainted sorting ma 
chines. How another postal worker at a 
State Department mailroom contracted 
inhalation anthrax is still a mystery. At 
first he seemed the improbable victim of 
cross-contamination from one piece of 
government mail to another. Investiga- 
tors now prefer to believe that he came in 
contact with the Leahy letter when a ziP- 
code error sent it through the mailroom at 


the State Department on its way to the 
Senate 

Equally improbable cross-contami 
nation was, in the end, deemed the most 
likely reason for the fourth and fifth an- 
thrax deaths: a New York City hospital 
worker named Kathy Nguyen, 61, and 
Ottilie Lundgren, 94, a widow from rural 
Oxford, Conn. While they can’t be entire- 
ly sure, health officials believe neither 
woman had set foot in a contaminated post 
office, yet the strain of anthrax bacteria 
that killed them was identical to that of all 
the other cases. It’s unlikely that 8,000 or 
10,000 spores had made the leap from the 
original letters onto other mail and then 
into these two women’s lungs. A lethal 
dose can clearly be a lot smaller than ex- 
perts thought, particularly for the elderly 
and those with respiratory problems. 

So where did the anthrax come from? 
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Most of the calls for 
haz-mat teams turned out to be false alarms 
Who sent the letters? The Fi still doesn’t 
know, but at least the bureau has a notion 
of who isn’t responsible. An organization 
like al-Qaeda, which managed to hijack 
four jets almost simultaneously and fly 
them to destruction, could easily have put 
a thousand envelopes into the mail. But a 
small-scale attack—a handful of letters 
and five deaths—does not seem to be al- 
Qaeda’s style. Moreover, the writing in 
the recovered notes bears little resem- 
blance to known al-Qaeda messages 

It’s also far from clear where the killer 
or killers got the anthrax. One set of ex- 
perts insists that it could have been man- 
ufactured in a well-equipped amateur 
lab—which is why the Fs suggests the 
killer probably has a room or a garage 
that’s off limits to friends and family. An- 
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other maintains that the fine texture of the 
powder and the presence of additives that 
keep it from clumping into coarser grains 
suggest that it had to have been made in a 
government lab. In that scenario, the 
killer has either worked in such a lab or 
obtained it from someone who did. 

The disclosure two weeks ago that sci- 
entists at the Dugway Proving Ground, an 
Army facility in Utah, were producing, as 
recently. as 1998, small amounts of 
weapons-grade anthrax suggests that 
such a scenario is at least possible. So did 
last week’s revelation that the spores in 
the mail appear to be genetically identical 
to those used in Army experiments. But 
the FBI says it is still investigating dozens 
of labs—in universities and veterinary 
schools as well as government bio- 
weapons facilities—and that it is still too 
early to identify possible suspects. 

Given the way the attack was carried 
out, though, and earlier experiences with 
Unabomber Ted Kaczynski and other 
mass murderers, psychological profilers at 
the FBI decided in November that the an- 
thrax attacks were most likely the work of 
just one anger-filled individual, probably a 
secretive loner whose rage at his targets— 
liberal legislators and the media—might 
point to a radical right-wing bent. For 
some reason, goes the theory, the Sept. 11 
attacks set him off. One idea is that he 
knew someone who died in the World 
Trade Center attacks and was enraged at 
how his targets handled that tragedy. 

With only a profile to go on, however, 
the FBI is counting on a tip from an ordi- 
nary citizen who might know or at least 
have noticed a suspicious character— 
much as Kaczynski was finally fingered 
by his brother. The anthrax killer’s psy- 
chological portrait was broadcast on 
America’s Most Wanted, and in mid- 
December the FBI and the Postal Service 
announced they would be sending flyers 
directly to the mailboxes of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania residents served by the 
Hamilton postal facility. 

In a way, the anthrax attack may turn 
out to be a blessing for Americans. Like a 
vaccine, which primes the immune sys- 
tem to help it detect and fight off invading 
microbes, this deadly but relatively con- 
tained encounter with a biological weapon 
has sensitized the Fst, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention and just 
about everyone who deals with the mail— 
at work or at home. From now on, anyone 
who finds white powder spilling out of an 
envelope will know that it’s not something 
just to brush off. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles, Andrea 
Dorfman and Alice Park/New York, and Andrew 








AIRTRAVEL 


HEY WERE ASKING THE SAME STUPID 

questions on Sept. 11, when the hi- 

jackers boarded the planes: Did you 

pack your own bags? Did anyone 
give you anything to take on the plane? 
The answers were a uniform, “No,” the 
very same ones the rest of us give. No. As 
in, “No, our nation’s airline security sys- 
tem doesn’t work.” 

But we knew that. We knew it in 1997 
when the White House Commission on 
Aviation Safety and Security (the Gore 
Commission) said so, and advised that avi- 
ation security should be a national issue 
and funded accordingly, not left to the 
low-cost efforts of highly competitive air- 
lines. “Everyone knew the system was 
broken,” says Jim McKenna, former direc- 


tor of the Aviation Safety Alliance. “But no | 


one or nothing could force a change. The 
combination of four aircraft hijacked and 
destroyed, with thousands killed, may be 
enough to force that change.” 

The changes are already under way, 
and you may have noticed some of them in 
that long, long wait to clear security on 
your last flight. For passengers: a ban on 
carrying any sharp instruments; govern- 





ment-issued identification needed to 
board; only ticketed travelers past security; 
and restricted parking near terminals. For 
the airlines: tightened cockpit access; a re- 
quirement that each aircraft be searched at 
least once a day; and increased screening 
procedures and technology at security 
checkpoints. As of Jan. 18, airlines will be 
required to inspect every bag on domestic 
flights for explosives, as they now do for 
foreign flights. (Even that scrutiny won't 
catch everything, as was shown Saturday 
when a man aboard an American Airlines 
flight from Paris to Miami, apparently with 
explosives in his shoes, was subdued by 
crew members and passengers after he 
tried to ignite the explosives with a match.) 
The airlines actually tried to delay the 
implementation of the bag check, but they 
are no longer in charge of security, are 
they? That was perhaps the most critical 
realization—that a secure system can de- 
rive only from a national organization de- 
signed to do just that. “It didn’t get the at- 
tention it is getting today, and probably 
wouldn't be getting the attention now if 
9/11 didn’t happen,” said John Magaw, 
who has been nominated to run the new 
Transportation Security Administration. 
The tsa is a branch of the Transporta- 
tion Department and separate from the 
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Federal Aviation Administration. It will 
assume all existing contracts between air- 
lines and private security firms by mid- 
February. Within a year, the government 
will supplant the private screeners with 
newly trained federal workers, who must 
be U.S. citizens. (Many of the private 
screeners will qualify for federal jobs and 
will be retrained.) Magaw will also hire a 
security czar for each of the country’s 429 
major airports. “There was a lack of focus,” 
he said. “There’s no lack of focus now.” 
That focus includes the coordination 
of intelligence gathering, long consid- 
ered a weak spot. Remember, two of the 
hijackers were on the c14’s watch list, but 
the information never got to the airlines. 
According to FAA Administrator Jane Gar- 
vey, the cla and Fai and the Faa and air- 


lines are now moving to share what they | 


know—or at least they say they are. 

And if the intelligence fails, as it did 
spectacularly in September, we know that 
it’s smart to have cops in the sky as well as 
on the ground. That’s why 10,000 air mar- 
shals are being hired to ride shotgun on 
domestic flights. There were only 37 mar- 
shals on duty on Sept. 11. Most of them 
were assigned to international flights. 

Three decades ago flying was consid- 
ered the pleasant privilege of those who 














WHAT'S NEXT On the ground and in the air, 
signs of tighter vigilance are everywhere. 

As the feds take over this year, experts are 
calling for a new “culture” of security 


durance contest. Flying may yet become 
a privilege again, but for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. Americans might be forced 
to trade some privacy to fly. “For aviation, 
it is imperative that we focus more thor- 
oughly on individual people as potential 
security threats and not just on things like 
carry-ons and checked baggage,” says 
Carol Hallett, head of the Air Transport 
Association, the industry's trade group. 
That means smoking out the bad guys 
before they reach the planes. To the air- 
lines, this suggests using newly trained 
screeners to conduct criminal profiling. 
But profiling is still a hot button, even with 
an Administration that has asked for—and 
received—increased investigative power. 
“Absolutely not,” Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Norman Mineta recently told 60 Min- 
utes. Terrorism experts say profiling is ab- 
solutely necessary, but Mineta, who as a 
child was interned in a wartime camp for 
Japanese Americans, won't budge. 
Improved security will also require 
the use of technology to verify passenger 
identities and control access. Garvey says 
a smart-card program is one of the op- 
tions that should be considered, on the 
assumption that knowing exactly who is 
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getting on the plane is crucial. “We have 
to figure out where best to focus our se- 
curity resources,” she says. 

Will people willingly give up personal 
information to move more quickly and 
safely through the air traffic system? Some 
frequent flyers already do. U.S. airlines 
such as Delta and American are subtly pro- 
viding speed lanes with separate security 
lines for well-known premium passengers. 
Some 2,000 U.S. and British citizens who 
fly British Atlantic and Virgin Airways be- 
tween America and Britain will be able to 
pass through immigration without stop- 
ping. They have provided personal and 
employment information and signed on to 
an iris-recognition database. Iris recogni- 
tion, which will go into operation mid- 
January at London’s Heathrow, is a tech- 
nology that essentially relies on the unique 
patterns of a person’s iris like a fingerprint. 

As the big airlines hemorrhaged 
money and talked about the need to get 
even bigger, the small airlines discovered 
the safety issue. Within days of the disas- 
ter, Jonathan Ornstein, the CEO of Mesa 
Airlines, a commuter carrier based in 
Phoenix, announced that he was hiring 
his own corps of unarmed security per- 
sonnel. Given their tiny fleets, enthusias- 


| tic employees and more nimble manage- 


ment, outfits such as JetBlue Airways and 


| Frontier Airlines redesigned and rein- 
| forced cockpit doors within two weeks. 
could afford it. Then, with the onset of | 
deregulation, it devolved into an en- | 
| and see what others will do,” explains 


The big carriers will need months, at a 
minimum. “Past practice has been to wait 


Thomas Nunn, Frontier’s director of 
safety. “This was no time to wait.” Both 
JetBlue and Frontier are also making 
plans to install cameras to monitor the 
passenger cabin from the cockpit. 

And the public has responded. Jet- 
Blue, Frontier, AirTran and that big small 
airline, Southwest, are flying full planes 
and making money. Clearly, consumers 
will pay for a sense of security. 

Airlines always point out that flying is 
the safest means of transport. And the rea- 
son is that the airlines and the government 
have created a culture of safety that puts 
everything else (like comfort) second; a 
system of inspection, mechanical redun- 
dancies and training builds concentric 
rings of safety around a tube of metal filled 
with humans. Says McKenna: “We've cre- 
ated a system in which everyone involved 
with a flight understands that he or she is 
responsible for the safe conduct of that 
flight, and most people take that responsi- 
bility seriously. If we can do that with se- 
curity, American passengers will be very 
secure.” If we don’t, we now know what 
we can expect. —By Bill Saporito. 
Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 
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IMMIGRATION 


F YOU’RE USING A FORGED PASSPORT 

while committing a terrorist act, be 

sure to carry supporting documenta- 

tion with the same name, and have a 
good cover story for why you have the 
passport. That diabolical tourist tip was 
among the terrorist how-tos contained in 
a trove of handwritten notes found earli- 
er this month in a house in Jalalabad, 
Afghanistan, abandoned by Osama bin 
Laden’s al-Qaeda network. 

It’s hardly news that the immigration 
system is a mess. Foreign nationals have 
long been slipping across the border with 
bogus papers, and visitors who arrive in 
the U.S. legitimately often overstay their 
legal welcomes with impunity. But since 
Sept. 11, it’s become clear that terrorists 
have been shrewdly factoring the weak- 
nesses of our system into their plans. In 
addition to their mastery of forging pass- 
ports, at least three of the 19 Sept. 11 hi 
jackers were here on expired visas. That's 
been a safe bet until now, The Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service lacks the 
resources, and apparently the inclina- 
tion, to keep tabs on the estimated 2 mil- 
lion foreigners who have intentionally 
overstayed their welcome. 

But this laxness toward immigration 
fraud may be about to change. Congress 
has already taken some modest steps. The 
U.S.A. Patriot Act, passed in the wake of 
the Sept. 11 tragedy, requires the FBI, the 
Justice Department, the State Depart- 
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ment and the INs to share more data, 
which will make it easier to stop watch- 
listed terrorists at the border. And since 
the September attacks, the INs has started 
feeding into the FBI's crime database in- 
formation about aliens who have received 
final deportation orders but failed to show 
up for their exit trips; so if they show up in 
the legal system—even for a minor traffic 
offense—they can be nabbed and booted. 
The Justice Department has an- 
nounced its own plans for a legal assault 
on illegal immigration. Just last week, it 
indicted Tyson Foods on charges of con- 
spiring to smuggle aliens, in the largest 
such case in history. Though no one is ac- 
cusing the Arkansas chicken-processing 
giant of terror links, the case sends a 
message that in the post-Sept. 11 world, 
curbing immigration violations of all 
kinds will be a top government priority. 
But what's really needed, critics of 
the status quo say, is even tougher laws 
and more resources aimed at tightening 
up border security. Reformers are calling 
for a rollback of rules that hamstring law 
enforcement, like a visitor-friendly 45- 
min. cap on how long arriving passengers 
can be inspected when they arrive in the 
U.S., mandated by Congress in more 
carefree times. They also want the INs to 
hire hundreds more border patrol agents 
and investigators to keep illegal immi- 
grants out and to track them down once 
they're here. Reformers also want to see 
the INs set up a database to monitor, for 
the first time, whether visa holders actu- 
ally leave the country when they are re- 
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LINE OF DEFENSE Reformers want the INS 

to hire hundreds more border patrol agents 
quired to. “You can’t secure the front 
door and then leave the back door com- 
pletely open,” says Susan Martin, director 
of the Georgetown University’s Institute 
for the Study of International Migration. 

All of these proposed changes were 
part of a sweeping new border-security 
bill that passed the House of Representa- 
tives but died in the Senate last week. Be- 
fore Sept. 11, legislation of this kind had 
been stymied by two powerful lobbies 
universities, which rely on tuition from 
foreign students who could be kept out by 
the new law, and business, which relies 
on foreigners for cheap labor. Since the 
attacks, they've backed off. The bill would 
have passed this time but for congression- 
al machinations and is expected to be 
reintroduced and to pass next year. 

Also on the agenda for next year: a 
proposal, backed by some influential law- 
makers, to split the INs into two agencies— 
a good cop that would tend to service func- 
tions like processing citizenship papers 
and a bad cop that would concentrate on 
border inspections, deportation and oth- 
er functions. One reason for the division, 
supporters say, is that the Ns has in recent 
years become too focused on serving 
tourists and immigrants. After this year’s 
tragedy, they say, the Ins should pay more 
attention to serving a different population: 
the millions of ordinary Americans who 
rely on the nation’s border security to pro- 
tect them from terrorist attacks. —By Adam 
Cohen. Reported by Viveca Novak/Washington 
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The RCA Scenium 50" Diagonal Plasma Monitor. 

Go to the intersection of design and innovation and you'll find something truly amazing. The new RCA Scenium 50 

Diagonal Plasma Monitor. Technically speaking, its 50" diagonal plasma screen offers 160° distortion-free viewing from 
corner to corner and a widescreen 16:9 aspect ratio. Its advanced plasma technology delivers an image that's infinite 
in surface and quality, with colors that are virtually identical to those in nature. Better yet, we managed to squeeze all 
that into a television only 4.2" thin and just around 100 pounds. So you can hang it on a wall or put it on a stand. After 
all, when a television looks this good, why hide it in a cabinet? Interested? We hope so, because there's a lot more 


information for you at reascenium.com. RCA Scenium. Design and innovation, together like never before. 
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This recession was born in a new way, and it 
continues to surprise wonks and workers alike 


By DANIEL KADLEC 





ITH HALF HIS DEPARTMENT RE- 
cently laid off and his employer’s 
budget for next year shrinking, 
Randy Holyfield, an executive 
for a nonprofit group in Highlands 
Ranch, Colo., was desperately seeking a 
safety net. He found one in his home. 
Holyfield refinanced his mortgage at 
the lowest rates in 30 years, cashing out 
a $40,000 cushion while holding his 


monthly payment steady. “The newspa- 
pers say unemployment is still low,” offers 


Holyfield, 43. “Well, I have friends out of 


work, and others who had to leave the 
state for a job. It’s worse than the num- 
bers indicate.” 

Millions of homeowners are doing 
what Holyfield did, using their home as a 
bank to bridge tough times. Never before 
in a recession have so many had so much 
equity in their homes and the means to get 


at it. This unprecedented safety net of 
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some $4 trillion to $5 trillion has softened 
the blow of the recession—which has been 
highly unusual in many other ways as well. 

Start with what got us here. Business- 
es overspent to build things like PCs, In- 
ternet switches and routers, as well as 
speedy fiber-optic lines. That spending 
helped fuel the boom. But once corporate 


tech budgets tightened, tech stocks plum- 


meted, and so did spending among con- 
sumers who held those stocks. Suddenly, 
those consumers felt much poorer. Typi- 
cally, cycles work the other way. Robust 
consumer spending at the height of a 
boom induces businesses to build more 
plants at just the wrong moment—when 
the Federal Reserve is ready to dampen 
the whole party with higher interest rates 
to root out inflation. 

So this recession has been backward 
from the beginning. Record layoffs have 
not stalled a torrid housing market. Those 
who keep their jobs are nonetheless get- 
ting hit hard this time because their 
bonuses, their profit sharing and even 
their salaries are being cut. Perhaps most 
revealing: technology, the industry that 
was supposed to end boom-bust cycles, 
made this one even worse. 





There’s good news too. The reces- 
sion, which began in March and was offi- 
cially declared on Nov. 26, already ap- 
pears to be lifting. Last week came 
reports that housing starts and permits 
rose sharply in November. Home-builder 
stocks, classic early movers, have been on 
a tear. With the end in sight, here are 
some lasting lessons from an odd eco- 
nomic downturn: 


Your home is your bank 


SPURRED BY LOW INTEREST RATES AND 
the desire or need to tap their most valu- 
able asset, Americans this year refinanced 
more than $1.1 trillion of mortgages— 
roughly a fifth of all mortgage debt. In 
65% of cases, homeowners borrowed 
more than they owed and used the dif- 
ference to pay down credit-card debt, fi- 
nance a home improvement or build a 
cushion for tough times. It’s a low-risk 
way to get cash, “Very rarely have home 
values declined nationally, though pockets 
can take a hit,” notes Dan Gilbert, CEO of 
Quickenloans.com. 

For a brief time in the 1990s, Ameri- 
cans had more equity in the stock market 
than they had in their homes. They have 


since learned that home values are far 
more stable and that their home remains a 
core investment. 


The Fed influences consumers 
more than businesses 


CLASSIC RECESSIONS START WITH THE 


Fed fearing inflation and aggressively | 


raising interest rates to choke off excess 
business investment. They end with the 
Fed defeating the inflation foe and slow- 
ly cutting rates again. This one started 
with inflation practically nil and the Fed 
in neutral. With no inflation threat— 
indeed, with deflation the bigger worry in 
some camps—the Fed has been aggres- 
sively cutting rates. Those cuts are work- 
ing to stimulate the economy, but not in 
the usual way. 

Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan and 
company have chopped the benchmark 
federal funds rate 11 times this year, to 
1.75%. In the last recession, the rate fell 
only to 3%. “This is unlike anything we’ve 
seen in the postwar period,” says econo- 
mist Stephen Roach at Morgan Stanley. 


| Recessions that spring from manic busi- 





ness overbuilding, such as this one, were 
more common before World War II and 
proved then to be far more difficult to 
correct, lasting on average about twice as 


| long as recessions caused by Fed rate 
| hikes, Roach notes. 


Why? Ordinarily, low interest rates 
encourage businesses to borrow and 
build. No matter how 
low interest rates go, 
though, that won’t hap- 
pen now until existing 
capacity has been put 
to use. 

But low rates are 
working—mainly by 
keeping mortgages af- 
fordable, which has 
kept the housing mar- 
ket bustling and homeowners feeling a 
reserve of wealth. With long-term rates 
surging lately, homeowners are switch- 
ing to hybrid mortgages that offer a fixed 
rate for the first few years and then adjust 
every year after that, and are still finding 
great terms. The trick now is to get busi- 
nesses investing again before home- 
owners exhaust what they're willing to 
spend of their housing wealth. 


Even with a job, you may suffer 
THEY HAVE LONG KNOWN THIS ON WALL 
Street, where year-end bonuses can make 
up almost all of annual compensation. But 
this is the first recession since flexible com- 
pensation took hold throughout the work 
force in the 90s. A Fed survey shows that 





95% of companies now give a year-end 
bonus, stock options, profit sharing or 
commission payments—up from 65% five 
years ago. Many companies offer such 
flexible pay to employees well below top 
management, and typically this compen- 
sation falls in bad times. 

Ford has announced that there will be 
no annual bonus for executives and man- 
agers and that profit-sharing disburse- 
ments, if any, will be unusually low. Mean- 
while, the second consecutive year of a 
declining stock has taken all the gain out of 
many employees’ stock options. Some em- 
ployers, like Acxiom in Conway, Ark., and 
Montrose Travel in Montrose, Calif., have 
even cut workers’ pay across the board as 
much as 15%. 

Flexible compensation helps compa- 
nies cut costs and hold on to more em- 
ployees, but because of this new pay struc- 
ture, personal income will fall by $30 
billion in the first quarter, estimates Gold- 
man Sachs. 


Low unemployment rates 
THE RECESSION OF 1990-91 RESULTED 
in unemployment of 7.8%, and the one be- 
fore that 10.8%. The rate today is con- 
foundingly tame at just 5.7%. Still, nearly 
2 million jobs have been cut this year. 
That’s triple any year in at least a decade. 
So the low unemployment rate is masking 
painful job churn and insecurity. 

Tom Humanek is one victim—and an 
example of why the unemployment figure 
isn’t higher. In October, he shut his trade 
consulting practice in Fort Myers, Fla., 
because business dried up after Sept. 11. 
An accountant, he is currently temping for 
Robert Half International, assigned at the 
moment to a property-management com- 
pany. “I was making $100 an hour,” he 
says of his old practice. “I make 15% of that 
now.” Humanek, 54, was expecting a lean 
Christmas. 

Charles Vipperman, 36, lost his job in 
a way that has become increasingly com- 
mon. A financial analyst with Sunglass Hut 
in Coral Gables, Fla., he was let go after the 
company was bought by competitor Lux- 
ottica, which owns LensCrafters of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. “We arrived at work, 
and there was a message on our answering 
machines to go to a hotel,” he recalls. “The 
room you were directed to determined 
whether you were invited to stay.” 

One factor working against Vipper- 
man was that he was stationed so far from 
the new company headquarters in Ohio. 
“It's much easier to lay off people you 
don’t know and never see than the ones 
you have looked in the eye,” says John 
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Challenger, CEO of outplacement firm 
Challenger, Gray & Christmas. 

He attributes the record layoffs this 
year mainly to Sept. 1] and the sudden re- 
cession—and also to 20 years of merger 
mania that has made companies far bigger 
and more impersonal. One result: “People 
are now fully donning the free-agent man- 
tle,” Challenger says. 

Employees no longer have a company; 
they just have a function. An accountant or 
human resources professional can do just 
as well at Sears as at Cisco, which explains 
why 41% of people who switched employ- 
ers last quarter also switched industries. 


living as a network administrator for Sili- 
con Valley's biggest companies. He was on 
track to make $150,000 a year before the 
tech meltdown. The only job Bassett has 
had since April is as a bartender. As an in- 
dependent contractor, he had been part of 
the fastest-growing segment of the labor 
force. Yet it is one whose workers often 
don’t qualify for unemployment benefits. 
Only 39% of unemployed Americans look- 
ing for jobs collect unemployment bene- 
fits—down from 50% in 1975, says the La- 
bor Department. 

Roughly 20% of the labor force is 
ineligible, including temps, part-timers, 
subcontractors and the self-employed. 
Even some full-time workers are disqual- 
ified if they didn’t work enough months at 
their last job before losing it. In 30 states, 
you don’t qualify if you are willing to ac- 
cept only part-time work, a restriction 
plainly out of syne with today’s flexible 
work force. 


IN THE 1990S, 401(K) PLANS REPLACED 
traditional pensions for many workers and 
became the main savings vehicle for many 
more. Underpinning the 401(k) was a 
guaranteed return for most participants 
in the form of company-contributed shares 


of stock. As the bull market roared, 401(k) | 
| the risks are great for anyone with one 


assets soared, and al- 
most no one bothered 
to check what was in 
the account. An ever 
increasing portion, nat- 
urally, was employer 
stock. 

Such was the case 
for Tom Padgett, a lab 
technician at a sub- 
sidiary of energy-trader 
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HOUSING BOOM Demand for homes has remained strong, softening the slump’s impact 


Enron. As Enron’s high-flying stock dived 
from $90 to less than $1, his account bal- 
ance fell from $650,000 to $11,000. Last 
week two Democratic Senators, Barbara 
Boxer of California and Jon Corzine of 
New Jersey, introduced a bill to limit 
401(k) assets to no more than 20% in a sin- 
gle stock. Many plans have more than 50% 
in one stock; some, more than 80%. 
Workers everywhere are on notice that 


large holding. 


TECHNOLOGY WAS SUPPOSED TO MAKE 
companies more productive and smooth 
the economic cycle, in part by instantly 
matching inventories with demand. 
No more boom, no more bust. But the 
very technology that was supposed to 
achieve all those advances had its own 
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boom and bust and greatly exaggerated 
the up and down legs of the broader eco- 
nomic cycle. 

Overbuilding, even of. must-have 
products, can throw the economy into re- 
cession as surely as overbuilding of cars or 
offices. It all comes down to what the con- 
sumer will pay for. And in the Internet 
boom, “there was a false belief that busi- 
nesses could continue to buy productivi- 
ty-enhancing devices and invent con- 
sumption,” says Joe Battipaglia, market 
strategist at Gruntal. A prominent bull 
even through the bear market, Batti- 
paglia has learned how dramatically 
things can change. So should we all, so 
that in the next recession we can make 
different mistakes. —With reporting 
by Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas, Unmesh Kher/ 
New York, Laura A. Locke/San Francisco and 
Siobhan Morrissey/Miami 





What do | wish? That they always be this happy. 


There's a place we all want to be. Go there. 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENE 


By BILL SAPORITO 


A Congressman’s scandal, 

a Senator’s switch, 
Cincinnati’s riots and 

stem cells. They were 

among the big stories until... 


Why Condit Is 
Running Again 


HANDRA LEVY HAS BEEN MISSING 

since May 1. Gary Condit was miss- 

ing too, at least from the headlines, 

from Sept. 11 until Dec. 7, when he 
filed to run again for his congressional 
seat in California’s 18th district in the 
agriculture-rich Central Valley. Tele- 
vision crews were waiting at the Stanis- 
laus County courthouse, picking up a 
trail that had been erased from the front 
page by the terrorist attacks. 


He’s running, not hiding, calling | 


himself a victim of a “$100 million cam- 
paign waged against me by the news 
media.” “It was a tough decision,” Con- 
dit told Time. “I just thought, There is 
no reason for me to go sit off in the cor- 
ner. You know, I’ve done a good job on 
behalf of the people there; I am going to 
focus on my record and what I’ve done 
in the past.” 

It’s his recent past that made this con- 
servative Democrat from Ceres, Calif., 
the centerpiece of a cable-TV talkfest in 
the slow news months before the world 
changed. Levy, a Washington intern from 
Condit’s district with whom he admitted 
having a “close relationship,” was last seen 
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VERDICT AT THE POLLS The Congressman says he will ask voters to focus on his record 


at a Washington health club on April 30. 
Condit is not a suspect in her disappear- 
ance, say Washington police. His crime, 
Condit claims, was not participating in the 
feeding frenzy, at least until a disingenu- 
ous interview with Connie Chung on ABC 
last summer. “From the outset I was talk- 
ing to law enforcement, being helpful, 
telling them everything I knew, and so the 
media want to make it that just because I 


| didn’t go on TV or in the newspapers that 


I didn’t talk. Well, I told the people who 
were responsible for finding Chandra 
Levy everything I knew about Chandra 
Levy. I told them as quick as I could.” 
Condit’s cooperation, or lack thereof, 
is still very much at issue. In mid- 
November he was subpoenaed by a fed- 
eral grand jury looking into Levy’s 
disappearance and whether Condit ob- 


funding for any new lines. 


: THE STEM-CELL DEBATE 

: & He did not cut off the 

« controversy. Says Irving 

: In the Embryonic Stage 9 iisssrr’.eca 

& biologist at Stanford: “I don't 

5 resident Bush seemed —_— myriad diseases. But some think anybody believes the 

i to have divided the think this research, which kills debate is over.” It only got 

: stem-cell issue neatly the embryos in the process, is — hotter when an independent 

last August. Stem cells, immoral. Bush decided to company, Advanced Cell 

extracted from early-stage allow federal money for Technology, said recently that 
embryos, can develop into research on the 64 lines of it had cloned human embryos 
any of the body’s cells and stem cells that had already to produce stem cells. This 
show great promise against been developed but cut off so-called therapeutic cloning 





Stem cells 
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structed justice. “We wish that Congress- 
man Condit had been as conscientious 
about providing truthful answers and as- 
sistance in this investigation as he has 
been in gathering signatures for his re- 
election bid,” says lawyer Billy Martin, 
who represents the Levy family. 

Condit has never admitted publicly 
to an affair with Levy, or with flight at- 
tendant Anne Marie Smith, who hit the 
talk shows to chat about their relation- 
ship. She also alleged that he asked her to 
sign an affidavit denying that the two 
were lovers, an allegation that is now a fo- 
cus of the grand jury investigation. 

The seven-term Congressman’s choice 
to run again is unwelcome in the party 
and sets up an intriguing primary. Be- 
cause of redistricting in 2000, his voting 
area is 40% larger and less conservative, 
which means his legislative record 


might not resonate. And his Democrat- | 


ic primary opponent, California state 
assemblyman Dennis Cardoza, is his 
best friend in politics, a man he men- 
tored over the years. Both seem shocked 
that the other is running. “It was clear to 
me, after polling, that Gary just couldn’t 
[win],” Cardoza said. “There was no 
winning folks back. He had lost their 
confidence.” 

FBI agents and D.C. detectives are 
back on the Levy case after being di- 
verted by post-Sept. 11 duties. But 
every cop knows and fears that time is 
the enemy of a happy ending. Condit 
says he hopes the media will stay fo- 
cused on her case, not on him: “There 
still is a missing person, and someone 
had something to do with this. Every- 
one seems to have forgotten this.” Not 
the Levys. —Reported by 
Viveca Novak/Washington and Sean Scully/ 
Los Angeles 


STILL MOURNING: 
Leisure, center, 
has filed suit 
against the cop 
who shot her s 





THE CINCINNATI 


An Uneasy Calm 
In a Troubled City 


N SEPT. 26 CINCINNATI POLICE OFFI- 


RIOT 





cer Steven Roach was found not | 


guilty of negligent homicide in the 
shooting of Timothy Thomas, 19, 
whose death touched off three days of ri- 
ots in late April. “I still don’t know the 
truth,” said Thomas’ mother, Angela Lei- 
sure. “I still have no satisfaction.” Leisure 
has filed wrongful-death and civil rights 
suits naming the police and Roach. Scat- 
tered violence followed the verdict, and 
Mayor Charlie Luken imposed a curfew. 
But the city has largely remained calm. 
Calm, but not serene. Roach was one 
of three white officers recently acquitted 
of crimes against black men killed in con- 
frontations with Cincinnati cops—out- 
comes that did nothing to heal the city’s 
racial rifts, “You've got a lot of African Amer- 
icans who won't give the officers a chance 
to change, and you have a lot of officers 
who won’t let African Americans change. 


Produces cells with the “fully characterized.” Work James Thomson. Access to 
Patient's own DNA, reducing can advance with just a the other lines still has to be 
Problems with future organ dozen, but finding even that worked out. That may be why 
transplants. Congress will dozen has been difficult. only six scientists so far have 
debate the issue anew next “There are serious issues applied for federal funding. 
year, when opposing bills on about when the cells will be In the meantime, work on 
Cloning and stem-cell related practically available,” says adult stem cells continues. 
fésearch will be presented. the NIH’s Ron McKay. The NIH _— This noncontroversial work 
In the labs, scientists fret hasadealwiththe Wisconsin is perhaps a decade ahead 
Over getting access toenough Alumni Research Foundation of the embryonic kind and is 
Celis. The National Institutes that gives scientists accessto on the verge of real 
Of Health admits that just 24 the stem-cell lines developed advances. —Reported by 
fthe 64 lines Bush cited are —_ by prominent researcher Andrew Goldstein/Washington 
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How do you bridge that gap?” asks Wal-® 
ter White, an African-American resident. 2 

The mayor, who recently won re-= 
election, is trying to do that through a? 
committee of business and local leaders | 
called Community Action Now. Says he:* 
“While we're not the Promised Land, ? 
we're making great progress and moving? 
in the right direction. I think everyone’s = 
tired of fighting.” Still, the effort is off to aZ 
bumpy start. White recently canned the 
most outspoken CAN member, the Rev. — 
Damon Lynch, after he called for an eco- 
nomic boycott of the city. In addition, the 
chairman of the Citizen’s Police Review 
Panel, Keith Borders, resigned, citing the 
city’s lack of cooperation. “The adminis- 
tration and the police chief and the police 
division refuse to be held accountable,” 
says Borders. 

The city is now negotiating settlement 
of a racial-profiling suit against the police, 
filed before the riot. A proposal for new 
policies and procedures is expected early 
next year. The cops are also considering 
changes based on an analysis by the Justice 
Department. Among the areas under re- 
view: training, record keeping and use of 
force. —Reported by Laura Randall/Cincinnati 
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THE 6.0.P. 


Senator Tumncoat 
Has No Regrets 


URNCOAT, HERO, INGRATE, REVOLU- 

tionary. Folks around Capitol Hill 

called Vermont Senator Jim Jeffords a 

lot of things this year, but as of May 24 
there’s one thing they couldn’t call him: 
Republican. Jeffords’ sudden switch to in- 
dependent—he saw the G.o.P. moving too 
far right of his moderate viewpoint—ended 
the Republican Party's control of Con- 
gress. “Democrats got to set the agenda in- 
stead of reacting to a Republican Presi- 
dent,” says a senior Senate Democratic 
aide. “That is a huge change.” 

Jeffords says the initial bitterness to- 
ward him has cooled among G.O.P. col- 
leagues. “At first,” he says. “I was pretty 
much walled off.” And there has been 
some payback: Republicans undermined 
a Northeast dairy compact that subsi- 
dizes Vermont farmers, and they've re- 
fused to add extra money that Jeffords 
wanted for disabled students in the edu- 
cation reform bill passed last week. 

In the immediate post-Sept. 11 world, 
the President, though, got whatever he 
asked for. The antiterrorism bill sailed 
through easily, even though the Democrat- 
controlled Judiciary Committee was able 
later to hammer Bush’s Justice Depart- 
ment for trampling on civil liberties. Now 
that the war is abating, Dems are again 
wielding the bat Jeffords handed them. 


DEFECTOR 


Last week they beat the G.o.P. to a stand- | 
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JEFFORDS His switch helped Democrats 
halt the G.O.P.'s economic-stimulus bill 


ment and Public Works Committee, still | 


believes his decision was right. “I have no 
regrets,” he told TiME. “I accomplished my 
major goal, and that was to try to make sure 
that when we did things, we would do 
them evenhanded, thinking about the peo- 
ple rather than the party.” —Reported by 
Douglas Waller/Washington 


SANTEE’S SHOOTER 


How Bad a Boy? 


ONE OF ANDY WILLIAMS’ BUDDIES 
hang out much anymore at the 
skateboard park near Santana 
High School in Santee, Calif. 
“Things are a lot different this year,” says 
Sarah Ormsby, 15, a sophomore. “People 
still talk about him and the incident, but 
we're a lot better now. We get in trouble 


| Williams says that 





The incident. That would be the day in 
early March that Charles Andrew Williams, 
15, walked into a school bathroom with his 
father’s .22-cal. revolver and, in a six- 
minute, 30-shot fusillade, killed two class- 
mates and wounded 13 others. He’s nowin 
a juvenile lockup, amid legal wrangling 
over whether he can be tried as an adult. 

Williams seemed to fit a familiar pro- 
file: an outsider who one day decides to 
make everyone pay attention. That’s not 
the kid he raised, insists Jeff Williams, 
Andy’s father, who was portrayed as an 
absentee dad when Andy showed up for 
his first court hearing without either of 
his divorced parents 
present. The elder 


before moving to 
Santee, Andy was 
active, well adjusted 
and well cared for. 
“We'd go to the 
beach a couple of 
times a month. 
When I was that age, 
I didn’t want to be 
hanging out with 
my dad.” He says his son snapped be- 
cause he was picked on. “The school sys- 
tem knew about this and wouldn’t solve 
the problem.” 

To avoid future problems, Santana 
now has sheriffs on duty and a tip line kids 
can call. The wounded students have since 
recovered, and shared in a fund set up for 
them and the families of the two who 
died. Mari Gordon-Rayborn, whose son 
Randy was killed, attended in June what 
would have been his graduation. She 








still on the economic-stimulus package. | now for stuff we wouldn’t have before. | wore his cap and gown. —Reported by 
Jeffords, who chairs the Senate’s Environ- | There’s a closer watch on us.” | Jill Underwood/San Diego 
CALIFORNIA'S ENERGY CRISIS demand, while falling fuel of $43 billion in long-term 
prices have lowered supply contracts that Davis 
Power's On—But the Cost! production costs. There's agreed to during the crisis. 
‘= power to spare everywhere, That could be expensive 
so the state no longer has politically too. Polls show 

his year's shocking such as Enron and Entergy. an electricity problem. Davis trailing former Los 

irony: the lights are on Last week Christmas Instead it has a fiscal Angeles Mayor Richard 

in Califormia, butthere’s decorations glowed from one. Californians are paying —_— Riordan in next year’s 

nobodyhomeatEnron. YrekatoJacumba.Aslacking twice as much as other gubernatorial election. 
Earlier this year energy economy has curtailed states for power, the product The Governor is currently 
shortages caused rolling > renegotiating some of those 
blackouts that shut down = contracts and petitioning 
factories and stranded 2 regulators to get power 
people in elevators. A half- 3 sellers to refund $9 billion. 
baked foray into deregulation : That could be difficult, 
caused the state to pay 2 since Enron is now bankrupt. 
unbudgeted billions of ' Other utilities are also 
dollars to energy producers * suffering. One reason: 
to wheel some juice its way. investors fear there will be 
GOVERNOR GRAY DAVIS too much electricity 
blamed the shortage on out- available. —Reported by 
of-state corporate “pirates,” Laura A. Locke/San Francisco 
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0 COME, ALL YE 
DYSFUNCTIONAL 


The big holiday movies are filled with tidings 
of discomfort ... but a couple also bring some joy 


By RICHARD CORLISS and RICHARD SCHICKEL 


H, THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE MOAN FOR THE HOLIDAYS. THAT’S NOW THE 
tradition for year-end movies, and this year the season of official good 

feeling is refracted in Oscar-envious films about troubled folks. A 
nathematici aslow-witted father, an amnesiac writer, 

a disfigured playboy, unhappy families in Manhattan and on an English 
estate—all these sad souls threaten to turn the holiday film scene into a Yuletide 
reunion at Bellevue. But wait. Most of these tales are ultimately journeys to 
spiritual health. And if you need a dose of old-movie magic—reach for the Ring. 
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THE LORD OF THE RINGS: THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE RING 
STARRING: Elijah Wood, lan McKellen, 
Viggo Mortensen, Sean Bean, Cate Blanchett 
DIRECTOR: Peter Jackson 


When he began the job of bringing J.R.R 
Tolkien’s much loved trilogy to the screen, 
New Zealand director Jackson may have felt 
like Frodo Baggins, the lowly Hobbit who 
assumes the task of taking the Ring of Pow- 
er on a trek to save Middle Earth. But Jack- 
son proves he is up to it. This first episode 
shows him well on his way to creating a film 
epic that nearly matches its source. Fellow 
ship is not simply a sumptuous illustration of 
a favorite fable; though faithful in every detail 
to Tolkien, it has a vigorous life of its own 
grandeur, moral heft and emotional depth 
Any apt adaptation of The Lord of the 
Rings is bound to have a gravity about the 
awful task at hand. Jackson’s film has that, 
but it is also a buoyant experience because 





BACK IS BEST 
FOR BABY’S SLEEP 


Now you lay me down to sleep 
on my back for safest keep. 
It's tummy time when I’m awake, 


but back is best for sleeping breaks. 


32 4 
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Keep quilts, toys, and pillows out of my bed 





Never P ut covers over or beneath my head. 
Cigarettes are bad for me. 
Please keep my environment, smoke-free, 


CO 
Uls 


These may be many rules to know, 


but minding them will help me grow! 


emember this rhyme when caring for kidg 


and help reduce the risk of SIDS. 


SIDS 


Following these steps will not prevent 
all SIDS deaths, but will offer your 
baby the best chance to thrive. 
For information, contact the SIDS Alliance 
t 1-200-221-SIDS (7437) or visit our 


website at www.sidsalliance.org 








CINEMA 








the characters are lively and engaging— 
each actor (especially Wood as Frodo and 
McKellen as the wizard Gandalf) magical- 
ly fitting his role—and because the produc- 
tion team put such skill and joy into design- 
ing a movie Middle Earth. The landscapes, 
a cunning mixture of computer images and 
real New Zealand, bestow a distinct and 
beguiling personality on each realm. 

At 2 hr. 58 min., the film will test chil- 
dren’s bladders but not their patience. Like 
the best fables, it creates a world where the 
young (and old) can lose themselves and, in 
identifying with the little Hobbit that could, 
find their better selves. —R.C, 





A BEAUTIFUL MIND 
STARRING: Russell Crowe, Jennifer 
Connelly, Ed Harris, Christopher Plummer 
DIRECTOR: Ron Howard 





What's terrific about Howard’s somewhat 
fictionalized but entirely absorbing biopic 


about John Forbes Nash Jr., the Nobel- | 


prizewinning mathematician and economic 
theorist who was for several decades 
immobilized by paranoid schizophrenia, is 
the simple, elegant way Howard thrusts us 
into Nash’s disastrously troubled mind. He 
forces us, without any distracting or dis- 
tancing cinematic devices, to experience 
the world as Nash does, and one can’t say 
much more about that because Howard’s 
style brilliantly hides the movie's slowly 
dawning central surprise. 

There are, however, plenty of things 
one can talk about. Crowe does occasion- 
ally struggle with Nash’s Southern accent, 
but there is a compelling conviction, an 
emotional openness (and humor) in his 
portrayal of a man living almost entirely 
within an increasingly frightening fantasy 
that resonates eerily with America’s larg- 
er cold war paranoia. Connelly is equally 
fine as his beautiful, distressed but loyal 
wife. Finally, after he has been reduced to 
a near vegetative state by shock therapy 
and medication, there is authentic inspi- 
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ration in Nash’s decision to fight his way 
back to a semblance of sanity by using the 
power of his remaining sanity to conquer 
his craziness. The result is mainstream 
moviemaking at its highest, most satisfy- 
ing level. —R.S. 


KATE & LEOPOLD 


STARRING: Meg Ryan, Hugh Jackman, 
Liev Schreiber, Breckin Meyer 
DIRECTOR: James Mangold 





A confession of weakness: the under- 
signed is a sucker for time-travel movies. 
Good, bad or indifferent, films that plop at 
least one character down in the wrong 
century—where his or her dress, customs 
and conversation befuddle and occasion- 
ally outrage the temporally challenged 
locals—always delight me. 

So itis with Kate ¢ Leopold, in which the 
dashing but impecunious third Duke of 
Albany (Jackman) is zapped from 1876 New 
York (he is in town reluctantly seeking a rich 
bride) to contemporary Manhattan, where 
he falls for Kate McKay, a hard-charging 
market researcher. His transportation is 
provided by her dreamy amateur scientist 
ex-boyfriend (Schreiber). Some of his edu- 
cation in contemporary rudeness is supplied 
by her brother (Meyer), a hilariously earnest, 
perpetually out-of-work Method actor. 

All the actors are expert, but it is as a 
quite literal comedy of manners (the duke 


| has them; Kate needs them) that director 
| (and co-writer) Mangold’s film works best. 


There are excellent jokes about everything 
from television to pooper scooping, and 
given that this holiday film season has 
come up more than a little short on love 
and laughter, one can easily forgive Kate & 
Leopold the slightly excessive lengths and 
complications to which it goes in search of 
those rare commodities. —R.S. 
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THE MAJESTIC 


STARRING: Jim Carrey, Martin Landau, 
Laurie Holden, James Whitmore 
DIRECTOR: Frank Darabont 





We know George Bailey’s dilemma in It’s a 
Wonderful Life: What if he had never been 
born? Here’s another question: What if that 
ultimate Frank Capra movie had never been 
made? We fear Hollywood would have been 
stuck for a what-if plot for its year-end inspi- 
rationals. Michael Sloane’s script butters the 
Capra-corn with another 40s touchstone: 
Preston Sturges’ Hail the Conquering Hero, 
about a 4-F fellow mistaken as a war hero 
when he returns home. Here the unwilling 
impostor is a screenwriter (Carrey) who 
escapes Hollywood when he’s marked for 
blacklisting and ends up an amnesiac in a 
town claiming him as its own. Suddenly he’s 
got a father (Landau), a girlfriend (Holden) 
and the burden of greatness. 

For an hour or so, The Majestic looks like 
the perfect post—Sept. 11 Christmas card. In 
repose, Carrey has the right face for this role: 
handsome-ordinary and lightly fretful. He 
and an over-the-hill gang of character actors 
(especially Landau, who does winsome as 
well as any 70-year-old) ground their fable 
in Golden Age geniality. But the story has to 
carry way too much weight, as war remorse 
battles McCarthyism. The Majestic’s mak- 
ers don’t get what made Capra movies invig- 
orating: a ferocious pace and the realization 
that even the nicest townsfolk have weak- 
nesses and venalities. But that would com- 
plicate this all-too-simple tale of American 
madness, gladness and sadness. —R.C. 







Soothe 
your soul 
: this 
holiday season 
with the 
music 

of dreams 











featuring “Only Time” 


Probably this year’s most important self-improvement book... 
“How You Too Can Develop a 
Razor-Sharp Mind...” Only $29.95* 


*But see below for an even better deal! 





HOW YOU TOO 
CAN DEVELOP A 
RAZOR-SHARP 
MIND AND A 


t is scientifically proven: Your brain is like a muscle 
ie in front of the tube, preferably with a six-pack 
and a bag of potato chips and it will turn flabby and 
quite useless. Exercise it vigorously and you will 


indeed be able to develop a razor-sharp mind and a 


STEEL-TRAP 


MORY 
Rand Pghaps Ever 
% —Irhprevel Four Sex Life 


YY) Cand Beggll Y yur Days 


Gerardo Joffe 





steel-trap memory. There may even be a bonus of bet 


© se 1 longer li This brea up t Turn fe pape 443 of this book and wee 
ter sex and longer life. This breakthrough book (soft soe dad poten Tacha aS 


) 


cover, 460 pages, 8-1/2" x 11” format) will be your 





trainer and monitor to your new well-developed brain 
(A $30 Haverhills gift certificate is bound into the book, So it’s practically FREE. What a deal! 


Sid Tuchman of Indianapolis, IN says What an astonishing book! One can alm 





hear those brain cells crackl Hugh ¢ 


DDS. 0 Albany GA Says iis is ma 
16-Level Paradigm.” And Lloyd 


book will not make you smarter, nothing will 


ningham 








Hammett of Winnfield, LA says: “If this 








»0k and are able to sell it for just $29.95. But we 
have an even better deal: Buy three books and we will let you have them for 
the price of two -- only $59.90! Your friends and relatives will thank you for 


We are the publishers of 


this important gift. This book may (really!) change your life. Order it today! 


alvance books 


470 Third St., #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 600-2777 or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 356-7804 ¢ 


Visit our website at www-.haverhills.com 

















Two Best Sellers 
from Haverhills 


*and see below for our “even better deal”! 
Almost as bright as the sun... 


Night Piercer II” 


1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 


only $79 


he Night Piercer II” casts a focused beam that 

can be seen for many miles. It is 20-times 
brighter than automobile headlights, more luminous than 
aircraft landing lights. This powerful light is indispensable 
for tracking and exploring unknown territory and for any 
contingencies at night, in plane, boat, truck, or ; eo 
car, With its red gel, the Night Piercer II” can be a *Night Piercer Il” is 
lifesaver in any emergency. The unit contains two Piss oisael cd aphid 
sealed heavy-duty lead-acid batteries and can be pylene Pe epics La 
recharged either through your household cur- @ super-bright 100-wutt halo 
rent or through the cigarette lighter socket of gen bulb and red gel for 
your car, RV or boat. Both adapters are included, “se as a warning light 
of course. The Night Piercer II*should be your M@v0lt and ese 
companion on all your travels. Don’t leave "ses arealso includes 
home without it—order it today! Night Piercer IL” #1088V354a. 
Shipping/handling $9.95 for one unit, $19.95 for three units, plus sales tax for CA delivery. 















A spyglass in the great naval tradition... 


Adm Nelson’s Telescop 
(with table-top tripod) 
just $59 


hen Horatio Nelson fought the battle of Trafalgar, 

he used a telescope just like this to monitor the movements 
of the French-Spanish fleet. Our manufacturer has created a faithful 
replica of this famous scope. Admiral Nelson's Telescope” measures 
about five inches in its “collapsed” position. When you extend 
the four sections to full length, the scope will be thirteen inches 
long and focused to infinity with needle sharpness. Everything 
will appear twenty-five times larger than it would to the naked 


The optics of Admiral 
Nelson's Telescope” 
are “25x30” which 

means 25x magnification 
and the great light gather 
; fi F ing capacity of a 30-mm objective 
eye. Compare that to standard binoculars which give you only _ lens. Admiral Nelson's telescope 

: PS $ .° teas made of brass. This replica is 
6x or 8x magnification. If you have ever wanted to own a fine heavily chrome-plated for extra 
beauty and protection. The scope 
comes with a belt-looped vinyl 
carrying case. For permanent 
mounting, the scope comes with 
and enjoyment from it. Admiral Nelson's Telescope™ am extendible table-top tripod 


#1069V354b Shipping/handling $6.95 for one unit, $9.95 for three units, plus sales tax for MN delivery. 


*Here is the “even better deal”: Buy three items (same or different) and 
we'll send you the least expensive one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 OR BY FAX (952) 942-7999 


\ 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 
For customer service, please Call (952) 942-8010. 
For wholesale orders, call Chris Simpson at the same number. 


telescope, but found prices a little steep, Admiral Nelson's Tele- 
scope” should be your choice. You'll get many years of good use 


Please give order number(s) shown after the item and the quantities desired. If you prefer, mail check 
or card authorization and expiration to address below. We need daytime phone number for all orders. 
You have 30-day return and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges 


fiaverhills 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 


>) 947.7999 '£ 








STARRING: Sean Penn, Michelle Pfeiffer 
DIRECTOR: Jessie Nelson 





Sam Dawson (Penn) is an adult with the 
mental and emotional age of a seven-year- 
old. But he’s “special” in the best sense—a 
generous, industrious soul, especially 
when he’s with his daughter Lucy (total 
charmer Dakota Fanning). Lucy is a sweet, 
bright kid, devoted to her hampered dad, 
but now that she is 7, she has started to 
outstrip Sam in reading and social skills. 
When the state 
tries to take her 
from Sam, he : 
hooks up with a 
frazzled lawyer 
(Pfeiffer, playing a 
more harried Ally 
McBeal) to win 
the child back. 

As the direc- 
tor of this noble weepie, Nelson so overus- 
es visual tricks—zooms, zip pans and mul- 
tiple perspectives on a simple scene—that 
she turns the viewer into an exasperated 
parent; this is a directorial style in need of 
a spanking. As co-writer, she falls into the 
truckling-and-treacling mode evident in 
her script work on Stepmom and The Story 
of Us. But, lordie, does ! Am Sam open the 
tear ducts! Movie theaters may have to 
install sluice gates, thanks to Penn’s solid, 
precise and brave performance and his 
warming kinship with Fanning. He makes 
the film’s shameless sentiment almost as 
meritorious as it is meretricious. —R.C. 
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VANILLA SKY 


STARRING: Tom Cruise, Penélope Cruz, 
Cameron Diaz, Jason Lee, Kurt Russell 
DIRECTOR: Cameron Crowe 





He's young and handsome; he runs a flour- 
ishing media empire; he has just had sex 
with an adoring Cameron Diaz. And, oh, 
across a crowded room he sees Penélope 
Cruz. How bad can life be? Pretty bad for 
the hero of this Americanization of the 1997 
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iz Featuring all new music from: ‘ 
Macy Gray * Jon Bon Jovi * Wyclef Jean * SR-71 * Stevie Wonder 
City High * Eve 6 * Darlene Love * B.B. King & John Popper 
Tom Petty & The Heartbreakers * Dido * Stevie Wonder & Kimberly Brewer 


> 


| Sheryl Crow * Powder es 
CHRISTMAS NEVER SOUNDED LIKE THIS BEFORE! 
- at . 


Available stores everywhere! aC: | ff | 
oy veryspecial.org £5 | ES 4 ! eS 





JADE Menthol Filter Kings Box: 14 mg. 
SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine; Menthol Lights 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, Kings: 10 mg. “tar,” 0.8 mg. nicotine, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


WARNING: SMOKING IS ADDICTIVE. 


SUN-RIPENED TOBACCOS. 














Now there are even more merchants 
that accept the American Express® Card. 


All around town, merchants are accepting the American Express Card. And each day the list gets even larger. 
So now you can use your Card for everything from groceries and dining out to shopping and travel. 
You can even use the American Express Card for a variety of services like auto repairs, dry cleaning and 
more. From your local area to faraway places around the world, American Express helps you do more. 


Use your Card at these places in your area: 


BIG TOP Big Top Family Discount Centers 
1296 North Ave., New Rochelle, NY ‘> 112 South Ridge St, Rye Brook, NY 
(914) 235-3322 (914) 939-4321 
1465 Weaver St., Scarsdale, NY 719 N, Bedford Rd., Bedford Hills, NY 
(914) 723-1244 (914) 666-6660 
loys, stationery, party & sporting goods. 270 Halstead Ave., Harrison, NY 
(914) 835-0123 
Fraunces Fraunces Tavern Variety and hardware stores. 
a 54 Pearl Street 
New York, NY 10004 ~~ The Maritime Aquarium at Norwalk 
(212) 968-1776 wanntowm 10 North Water Street, Norwalk, CT 06854 
Fine dining and tradition (203) 852-0700 
Sea turtles, seals, sharks & fun. 
Poliform USA, Inc. 
Poliform 150 East 58th Street Valhalla Station 
New York, NY 10155 Y 2 Cleveland Street, Valhalla, NY 10595 
(212) 421-1220 (914) 682-4076 
Italian custom furniture. Family dining at its very best. 
a do more 
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Natural de-icer 
means you'll have to 
shovel less this winter 


All-natural grain juices dissolve away snow, prevent snow from 
adhering for 10-14 days! Perfect for clearing driveways, walkways 
and protecting plants. 


nowy nights will never keep me 
awake again! Now I sleep through 


the storm like a 
baby. Next morning 
all the other guys 
on the block are up 
wrestling with shov- 
els, ice choppers, bags 
of salt—but my drive- 
way and sidewalk 
are easier to clear! 

I'm dreaming? No sir, 
this stuff is real. Put it 
on the ground before 
a storm and it can 
reduce the amount 

of snow that accumu- 
lates. Yeah, I didn’t 
believe it either at 
first, but Bare 
Ground works! 


You could spend 


most of the day break- 


ing through drifts, 
shoveling or fighting 
hazardous road ice. 
Bare Ground Anti 
Snow /De-Icer will 
greatly reduce time 
spend out in the cold. 
It is a liquid you spray 


or stream on a road or | 


sidewalk. It not only 
eats up snow and ice 
but prevents future 
deposits from sticking 
for 10 to 14 days! It’s 
not expensive either, 
because a little goes 

a long, long way. 


“= 
On March 6, 2001, Victoria from 
| New Jersey wrote: 


(4 4 it really works, Applied on 
Monday, it made it easier to shov- 
el the snow: However, on Tuesay, 
it snowed again and my driveway 
(pavers), walkway, steps and side- 
walks were clear!! My neighbors 
were out shoveling SHOW Again, 
but 1 didnt have to because this 
stuff, did its magic! 5 5 


Results may vary. 








Bare Gound Solution... 
| © About as corrosive as distilled water 
* Results in less equipment corrosion 
* Doesn't eat up cement 


a 


With Bare coil 














One gallon equals 50 pounds of salt. 
Already got snow 


or ice on your sidewalk 
or driveway? No prob- 
lem. Just spray on some 
Bare Ground liquid. 
Instead of staying on top 
it sinks down to the bare 
pavement and dissolves 
the bond of snow or ice 
that holds it to the sur- 
face. No long waiting 
either—it starts working 
in about 20 minutes. 
Another reason the 
dollar-conscious pros 
use it: one gallon of 

Bare Ground is the 


| equivalent of 50 Ibs. 


of salts or pellets! 


Safe for pets, kids, 
shrubs and carpets. 
Bare Ground is 
environmentally safe, 
bio-degradable and non- 
toxic. Harmless to plants 
and grass, Bare Ground 
won't eat up the hall 
carpet like salt. Unlike 
other snow melters, you 
can use Bare Ground on 
any surface including 
rubber, roof shingles, 
slates, wood, brick or 
new concrete. In fact, 
Bare Ground is so safe, 
you may even wish to 
mix it with water and 
apply to trees and 
shrubs to prevent 
excessive ice buildup. 


Unlike rock salt or pellets that lie on the surface 


and melt from the top down, 
Bare Ground sinks to the 
surface level, melting as 
li @elel-\-me le] Jame lgles 


spreads out breaking 


= the bond of the snow 
or ice to the surface 
for a quick, easy and 
fovelii)e)(2)(omericre/g]8) 8) 














Apply Bare Ground before a snow or ice storm. 
Bare Ground will begin to work about 20 min- 
utes after its application to existing snow or ice. 


Bare Ground is a patented formula made 
from all natural byproducts. Apply Bare 
Ground before a snow or ice storm and be 
the first person on your street to put away 
your snow shovel! 


One gallon protects a 20’ x 50’ driveway. 
Think of it also as protection against a 
strained back, even heart strain. If a storm 
is due, pre-coat your driveway and side- 
walk and let it snow. It not only can reduce 
the amount of snow which accumulates, 
but applies a non-stick coating that keeps 
ice and falling snow from sticking. You 

can also forget about tickets for un- 
shoveled sidewalks. 


Beat the snow. Stock up now on our 
no-risk guarantee. Bare Ground comes 
in neat, easy-to-stow plastic jugs. Mist 
or apply with any garden-type sprayer— 
or order a Bare Ground System that 
includes a built-in sprayer. You've got 
one month to try it out. If you are not 
completely satisfied, simply return it 
within 30 days for a full “No Questions 
Asked” refund. Hey—this winter while 
others are shoveling, why not relax and 
watch the ball game! 


Bare Ground Solution System with Sprayer 


ER ta dKATCRRSIN CARRERE $39.95 + S&H 
Galion Refill 
PERN sa95 tesaa sup ackaacwenss $14.95 + S&H 


Please mention promotional code 21446, 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 
800-399-7858 <amz com> 


To order by mail with check or money order, or by credit card, 
ask for the total amount plus S&H. To charge it to your credit 
card, enclose your account number and expiration date. 
Virginia residents only —please include 4.5% sales tax. 


LATEST...GREATEST...NEATEST...COOLEST 
You can see hundreds of high-tech products at 
www.technoscout.com 


17893 


Help Restore 
Our Burned 


Forests 


Millions of acres damaged by wildfire 
urgently need native trees to prevent 
erosion and provide habitat for wildlife. 
These trees will purify our 

water, clean the air we 

breathe, and sequester 
climate-changing 

carbon dioxide for 


generations to come 


You can help restore 
wildfire-damaged 

forest ecosystems through 

Wildfire ReLeaf. For $25 we'll plant 25 
native trees in an area burned by 


destructive wildfire. 


Every dollar plants a tree. 


PLANT TREES ON-LINE TODAY AT 
WWW.AMERICANFORESTS.ORG 
OR CALL 1-800-545-TREE (8733) 


anlorests.ore campaign of 
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Spanish thriller Open Your Eyes. After a car 
accident, he awakes in a face mask, horribly | 
disfigured and wary of everything around 
him. “Once you've gone over a bridge at 80 
m.p.h.,” he says, “you don’t invite happi- 
ness in without a full body search.” 

Get out the metal detector for this odd- 
ball essay on the lure of the forbidden, the 
lucidity of dreams. Lots goes wrong here, so 
we'll just pick on the dialogue. Cruz’s En- 
glish is often unintelligible; Lee, who plays 
the hero’s intellectual friend, can’t pro- 
nounce the word intellectual; and Diaz is | 
forced to utter the most off-putting line in 
recent movies (let’s just say it includes the 
word swallowed). The poor dear plays a 
character so shrill and needy that it makes 
Diaz almost not fantastically attractive. 

Every ambitious picturemaker should 
be allowed one wild misfire at no lasting cost 
to his reputation. Crowe (Jerry Maguire, 
Almost Famous) can now put this aside and 
go back to making good films. As for Cruise: 
after Eyes Wide Shut, Mission: Impossible 
II and this serioso goofball psychodrama, 
he might want to wait a while before he 
does another movie in a mask. —R.C. 








THE ROYAL TENENBAUMS 
STARRING: Gene Hackman, Anjelica Huston, 
Gwyneth Paltrow, Luke Wilson, Ben Stiller 
DIRECTOR: Wes Anderson | 


The Tenenbaum kids are—or were—child 
geniuses, adept at playwriting (Paltrow), 
tennis (Wilson) and the stock market 
(Stiller). When we meet them, however, 
they are still overprotected by their moth- 
er (Huston) and have aged into various 
forms of hostile fecklessness. Director and 
co-writer (with Owen Wilson) Anderson 
has confessed admiration for J.D. Salin- 
ger’s Glass family, and The Royal Tenen- 
baums can be seen as his take, more comic 
than tragic, on the costs of being smart in a 
world that resents intelligence as much as 
it pretends to admire it. 

But these smarties need a good shaking | 
up, and that’s the function of their es- 
tranged patriarch Royal (Hackman), who 








reappears in their lives after his own shady 
career has fallen to tatters. They're not 
especially happy to see him, but we surely 
are. For Hackman embodies the energy 
and outrage the rest of this rather twee fam- 
ily lacks. Royal stirs them all to life, and this 
great, bumptious performance by an actor 
gleefully rediscovering his funny bone stirs 
us to appreciative life too. As with Ander- 
son’s Rushmore, there’s a certain annoy- 
ing preciousness to this film—it’s not so 
consistently wise or amusing as he thinks it 
is—but it has its moments. —R.S. 





| GOSFORD PARK 


STARRING: Michael Gambon, Jeremy 
Northam, Maggie Smith, Stephen Fry, Helen 
Mirren, Ryan Phillippe, Emily Watson 
DIRECTOR: Robert Altman 


| It’s not a bad idea—Agatha Christie meets 


Upstairs, Downstairs. But something goes 
wrong in the telling of this tale of murder at 
the Gosford Park house party, circa 1932. 
That something can be summed up in two 
words: Robert Altman. People want him to 
return to the form of what they fondly recall 
as his glory days—Nashville, McCabe and 
Mrs. Miller. But those days are long gone, 
and we are pretty much left with Altman’s 
signature mannerisms (improvisatory off- 
camera and overlapping dialogue), atti- 
tudes (a glum and witless misanthropy 
about his characters) and, above all, the lack 
of dynamics in his direction. 

Basically, what we have here is a huge 
cast of flat-liners. There are exceptions, of 
course. Smith is both noisily and funnily 
imperious as an eccentric, impoverished 
dowager; Northam invests a real character, 
music-hall star Ivor Novello, with a wry and 
wistful intelligence; and Fry’s self-important 
detective, cluelessly investigating the murder 
of their host (Gambon), is also funny. Altman 
wants us to sympathize with the servants, 
and it turns out that the crime is justified by 
a back story of Dickensian sentimentality, 
but tedium overwhelms caring well before 
this endless film finally concludes. —R.S. 
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This is what losing up fo 6 los. 
in 2 weeks l00ks like. 










® Ketlogg Company © 2001 Keflogg Company 


There’s a new way to jump-start your healthy lifestyle. A leading university 
has discovered that eating Kellogg's Special K* and Kellogg's Smart Start® 
cereals can help you lose up to six pounds in just two eas. Here’s how: 
/ Start with a serving of cereal and skim milk with fruit for breakfast. 
/ Replace either lunch or dinner with the cereal meal. 
/ Have a third meal as you normally would. 
/ Snack on fruits and vegetables between meals. 
/ In two weeks, strut your stuff. 
Consult your physician before starting any diet or exercise program. A registered dietician can help you plan a healthy diet. Results may vary. Average weight loss 4.2 pounds. 
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Christine Gorman 


The Great Multivitamin Debate 


The effects of the pills, if any, are modest and may require 
taking them for decades. But that’s good enough for me 


OR YEARS, DOCTORS ADVISED THEIR PATIENTS THAT THE ONLY THING TAKING 
multivitamins does is give them expensive urine. After all, true vitamin defi- 
ciencies, such as scurvy and pellagra, are practically unheard of in industrial- 
ized countries. Now it seems those doctors may have been wrong. The results 
of a growing number of studies suggest that even a modest vitamin shortfall can be 
harmful to your health. Although proof of the benefits of multivitamins is still far 
from certain, the few dollars you spend on them is probably a good investment. 


Or at least that’s the argu- 
ment put forward in last 
week’s New England Journal 
of Medicine. Ideally, say Dr. 
Walter Willett and Dr. Meir 
Stampfer of Harvard, all vita- 
min supplements would be 
evaluated in scientifically rig- 
orous clinical trials. But those 
studies can take a long time 
and often raise more questions 
than they answer. At some 
point, while researchers work 
on figuring out where the 
truth lies, it just makes sense 
to say the potential benefit 
outweighs the cost. 

The best evidence to date 
concerns folate, one of the B 
vitamins. It’s been proved to 
limit the number of neural- 
tube defects in embryos, and a 
recent double-blind random- 
ized trial found that folate in 
combination with vitamin Bj> 
and a form of Bg also decreases 
the reblockage of coronary 
arteries after angioplasty. Look 
for a supplement that contains 
400 micrograms of folate. 

The news on vitamin E has 
been more mixed. Healthy 
folks who take 400 IU daily 
(standard multivitamins usual- 
ly contain 30 IU) for at least 


For more info, visit www. 
ce.nih.gov/ecc/supplements or 
e-mail gorman@time.com 















two years appear somewhat 
less likely to develop heart dis- 
ease, But when doctors give 
vitamin E to patients who al- 
ready have heart disease, the 
vitamin doesn’t seem to help. 
It may turn out that vitamin E 
plays a role in prevention but 
cannot undo serious damage. 

Despite vitamin C’s great 
popularity and near ubiquity, 
consuming large amounts of it 
still has not been positively 
linked to any great benefit. 
The body quickly becomes sat- 
urated with C and simply ex- 
cretes any excess. 

The multivitamins ques- 
tion boils down to this: Do you 
need to wait until all the evi- 
dence is in before you take 
them, or are you willing to ac- 
cept that there’s enough evi- 
dence that they don’t hurt and 
could help? 


THE IMAGE BANK 





ANTONIO M ROSARIO 


COLD WAR Are scientists clos- 
ing in on a cure for the common 
cold? Researchers report that 

arunny nose 


not expected until after this 
year’s cold and flu season. 





BAD NEWS 


ASPIRIN ALERT Most folks who 


i 
tl 
ui 


If the latter, there’s no 
need to go to extremes and buy 
the biggest horse pills or the 
most expensive bottles. Mega- 
doses can cause trouble, in- 
cluding excessive bleeding 
and neurological problems. 
One important caveat: it’s 
easy to get too much 
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retinol (preformed vitamin shortens life 
A) from supplements and by romp hed 
diet, which may increase ivdete 
, P spring the same 
the risk of hip fractures and researchers found 
birth defects. So make sure that actors who 
that retinol is not the only win live 3.9 years 
source of vitamin A in your pills, longer. Why the plot 
Multivitamins are no sub- twist? toil 
stitute for exercise and a bal- writers because, un- 
anced diet, of course. But it’s like actors, they 
hard to be healthy all the time. needn't worry about 
As long as you understand that public scrutiny and are 
any potential benefit is modest freer to smoke, sleep 
and subject to further refine- chica la 
ment, taking a daily multivita- M. Horowitz 
min makes a lot of sense. Sources: Good News—American Society 
; Bad News—New 
Journal of Medicine, 
Medical Journal 

















© 2001 Visa U.S.A. Inc 


One of the safest ways to buy tickets 
online is with a ***>«>x. 


Afraid the “you” buying tickets on tickets.com 
isn’t you? Now Visa offers a service to help alleviate that 
fear. Introducing Verified by Visa—a new service that 
helps protect Visa® cards from unauthorized online use 
with a personal Verified by Visa password. Once it’s 
activated, the card will be recognized when a purchase is 


made on tickets.com. No password, no Visa purchase. 
It’s that simple. Just visit visa.com/verified for more 
information and to find out if your Visa card is eligible 
for this service. Now you don’t have 

to miss out on shopping online for 

the hottest tickets in town, 


visa.com/Vverified 


Verified by Visa is presently not available on all Visa cards and is only offered through certain participating financial institutions. 


Shop w ich VERIFIED at: 
by VISA 


>> 
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Send Uncle Sama Smaller Slice 


With the tax law changing on Jan. 1, some last-minute 
planning this week can save you plenty. Here’s how 


HIS SPLENDID SLACK WEEK BETWEEN CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR IS 
one during which many Americans start pulling together their financial 
records for the year. And it’s a good time to engage in some last-minute 
tax planning—especially this year, with the tax code changing consider- 
ably on Jan. 1. Since the passage of the new tax law earlier this year, most tax- 
payers have already enjoyed a reduction in their income tax rate. Further re- 
ductions will kick in starting in 2002, so deferring income and accelerating 


deductions can translate into 
even bigger savings than usual. 
Here are a few ways to save. 
@ Defer compensation. Ask for 
a written agreement from 
your employer to defer 
some of your December 
earnings into January. 
Caution: if your company 
pulls an Enron and goes 
bankrupt, you may not 
receive the payments. 
@ Put off your bonus or sever- 
ance payment. Casualties of 
the nearly 2 million job cuts so 
far this year should ask their 
employers to send severance 
payments in 2002, when they 
may be in a lower tax bracket. 
If you're expecting a 
bonus, try to arrange for it to 
come in January rather than 
December. (It’s when your 
employer writes the check, 
not when you deposit it, that 
determines the year in which 
it must be declared as in- 
come.) You also may be able to 
divert all or part of the bonus 






into your 401(k) plan, so check 
with your plan administrator. 
@ If you're self-employed, wait 
to send out your pending bills 
until early January, so you'll 





Sharon Epperson is a corre- 
spondent for CNBC Business 
News. You can e-mail her at 
sharon.epperson@nbc.com 





receive your checks next year. 
Also, set up a Keogh plan by 
Dec. 31. Like an 1RA, a Keogh 
allows investment earnings to 
grow tax-deferred until the 
money is taken out. But while 
you can save $2,000 in a Roth 
or traditional ra in 2001, you 
can contribute as much as 25% 
of eligible compensation, up to 


a maximum contribution of 
$35,000, in a Keogh, and you 
don’t have to fund it until 
your tax return is due. 

@ Pay your real estate and 
state income taxes by Dec. 31, 
| so you can deduct them on 
your 2001 return. 

| @ Make charitable contribu- 
tions. Remember, you can use 
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your credit card to make such 
contributions in December 
and deduct them from your 
2001 taxes, while waiting until 
January to pay the bill. Donate 
appreciated stock or mutual- 
| fund shares by Dee. 31. If you 
have owned them more than a 
year and the value has gone 
up, you can deduct the full 
market value on the date of 
the gift and avoid paying tax 
on the capital gains. 
@ Use capital losses. Consider 
selling the dogs in your port- 
folio by Dec. 31. You can use 
capital losses to offset capital 
gains, plus as much as $3,000 
of ordinary income each year. 
Suggests Barbara Raasch, a 
partner at Ernst & Young: “If 
you have $10,000 of capital 
gains from mutual funds, look 
in your portfolio for losses of 
up to $13,000 and get a tax re- 
fund, in essence, by recogniz- 
ing those losses and selling the 
security by the end of the year.” 
®@ Give your doctor—and your 
insurer—a call. Medical ex- 
penses that exceed 7.5% of 
adjusted gross income are 
tax deductible, so if you’re 
near the threshold, get that 
orthodontic work done, or 
stock up on prescription 
drugs, by Dec. 31. For the 
self-employed this year, 60% 
of health-insurance premiums 
are tax deductible, so consider 
making those payments now. 
®@ Get as much credit as you 
| can. The new tax law includes 
a $600-per-child tax credit. 
The Hope Scholarship pro- 
vides as much as a $1,500 
tax credit for college tuition 
for a student's first two 
years. After that, with the 
Lifetime Learning credit, you 
can claim as much as $1,000 
| more. If your income exceeds 
the eligibility limit for these 
credits, Raasch suggests taking 
| the credit on the tax return of 
| the student, who is likely to be 
in a lower income tax bracket 
and may still be eligible. 
Finally, if you’re 
considering taking money out 
of a state-sponsored 529 plan 
to pay your child’s college bill 
before Dec. 31, don’t do it! 
Starting in 2002, the with- 
drawals are tax free. 
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How to Teach Thank-You Notes 


In the holiday frenzy to open packages, kids forget to 
express appreciation. Here’s what parents can say and do 


F ALL THE PEOPLE ON MY HOLIDAY SHOPPING LIST THIS SEASON, THERE’S 

one little boy for whom buying a gift has become increasingly difficult. He’s a 

wonderful child, adorable and loving, and he’s not fussy or petulant or spoiled. 

Though he lives across the country from me, I receive regular updates and 
photos, and he likes all the things that boys his age want to play with. Shopping for 
him should be easy, but I find it hard to summon up any enthusiasm, because in all 
the years I’ve given him presents, he has never once sent me a thank-you note. 


“Sending thank-you notes 
is becoming a lost art,” mourns 
Mary Mitchell, a syndicated 
columnist known as “Ms. 
Demeanor” and author of six 
etiquette books. In her view, 
each generation, compared 
with the one before, is losing a 
sense of consideration for other 
people. “Without respect,” she 
says, “you have conflict.” 

Ms. Demeanor would be 
proud of me: I have figured out 
a way to ensure that my 
children always send thank-you 
notes. And such a gesture is 
important, says Ms. Demeanor, 
because “a grateful attitude is a 
tremendous life skill, an 
efficient and inexpensive way 
to set ourselves apart in the 
work force and in our adult 
lives. Teach your children that 
the habit of manners comes 
from inside—it’s an attitude 
based on respecting other 
people.” 

A few years ago, as my 
children descended like 
piranhas on their presents 
under the Christmas tree, the 
only attitude I could see was 
greed. Where was the 
appreciation for the giver’s 
investment of time and effort? 


Cameron is the author of 
8 Simple Rules for Dating 
My Teenage Daughter 





sa 


A thank-you note should 
contain three things: an 
acknowledgment of the gift 
(Love the tie with the picture of 
a horse on it); a recognition of 
the time and effort spent to 
select it (You must have 
shopped all over the state to 


ind such a unique item!); and 
J q 


a prediction of how you will 
use your gift or the way it has 
enhanced your life (I'll be sure 
to wear it to the next Mr. Ed 
convention!). 

So, five years ago, in one of 
my rare flashes of parental 
insight, I decided that the most 
opportune time to teach this 
basic courtesy is while the 
tinsel is hot. To the horror of 
my children, I announced that 








| FROM FIFTH GRADE: Composing thank-yous to resilient New Yorkers 


henceforth every gift received 
will be an occasion for a thank- 
you note written immediately, 
on the spot. I have explained 
to my kids how I have reacted 
to not hearing from that little 
boy—how it made me feel 
unappreciated and 
unmotivated to repeat the 
process next year. 

I have reluctantly given my 
kids the green light to send 
e-mail thank-you notes; 
though hand-lettered ones 
(at least to me) still seem 
friendlier. But pretty much any 
thank-you makes the gift giver 
feel special—just as, we hope, 
the recipient feels. It’s a 
gesture that perfectly captures 
the spirit of the holidays. » 
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here are many ways to start a conversation with your kids 


about not smoking. But the important thing is to get the 
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SURGEON GENERALS rt Disease, And Emphysema 





VARNING: Smoking Causes 








__By ELLIN MARTENS 


The white-hot spotlight can bathe people in a golden glow—or sear them like those steaks that MTv provocateur Johnny Knoxville 
strapped on before reclining on a giant grill. Here, a few who this year were flattered by the limelight, or singed by it 
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Charles Krauthammer 


The Hundred Days 


Fifty years of world war. Ten years of slumber. And now, America awakes 


HE FIRE AT GROUND ZERO BURNED FOR EXACTLY 100 DAYS, 

finally going out on Dec. 19. But not before it forged a new 

America. The old America made its final appearance just 

hours before the planes hit, when the Sept. 11 New York 
Times featured a rather wistful portrait of American terrorist 
Bill Ayers. A former member of the Weather Underground who 
claimed credit for a string of bombings (including the Penta- 
gon in 1972), Ayers was reminiscing with the Times reporter 
about the various romances of his revolutionary days, especially 
his “love affair with explosives.” “Even today,” wrote the 
Times, “he finds ‘a certain eloquence to bombs.’” 

It was an unfortunate piece of journalism. By midday, low- 
er Manhattan was a smok- 
ing ruin, bombing the Pen- 
tagon had a new meaning, 
and revolutionary violence 
was no longer the subject 
of nostalgia. Our holiday 
from history, from serious- 
ness of thought and pur- 
pose, was over. 

The holiday had lasted a 
decade, the decade of O.J. 
and Chandra, of an Oval 
Office adolescent, of three 
presidential elections with- 
outa whiff of interest in for- 
eign policy and the outside 
world. Osama bin Laden 
neither reads the New York Times nor tracks presidential 
debates. But he did see America flee Somalia under fire and 
refuse for a decade to respond seriously to the 1993 bombing of 
the World Trade Center, the destruction of two American 
embassies in Africa and the attack on the U.S.S. Cole. He saw 








an American battleship attacked—an act of war—and the U.S. | 


government declare it a crime scene. He concluded that the 
enemy was a “paper tiger,” feckless, self-absorbed, decadent. 

Big mistake. Same mistake the Japanese made on Dec. 7, 
1941. They too thought an America grown fat could never mo- 
bilize for mortal combat. Only Admiral Yamamoto knew, say- 
ing of Pearl Harbor, “I fear all we have done is to awaken a 
sleeping giant and fill him with a terrible resolve.” 

We had indeed been on a holiday from history. And a well- 
deserved one. For 50 years (December 1941 to December 


1991), America had been locked in titanic, existential struggle | 


with fascism, Nazism and then communism. We won, but 
half a century of mobilization can be psychologically ex- 
hausting. We needed a rest. In the ’90s, we took it. What bin 
Laden did not understand, however, is that, while on vacation, 


GLORY, HALLELUJAH: Sea of flags at a Pentagon memorial service Oct. 11 





America remained on call. His mistake was to place the call. 

We awoke with a jolt. Overnight, this land of “bowling alone,” 
of Internet introversion, of fractious multiculturalism developed 
an extraordinary solidarity—a vast outpouring of charity and 
volunteering; a suppression of partisanship and ethnic division; a 
coalescing behind resolute national leadership anchored by a 
new, untested President who rose extraordinarily to the occasion. 

It turned out that the decadence and the flabbiness were just 
summer wear, thrown off immediately in the rescue at the 
World Trade Center, the heroism of the passengers on Flight 93 
(who took their murderers to their death and probably saved the 
White House), the rapid national acceptance of the need for a dif- 
., ficult new world war. In an 
instant, the yellow ribbons— 
emblems of America held 
hostage, of plea bargaining 
with evil—gave way to star- 
spangled flags. 

Then we brandished 
teel. Most Americans did 
not even know that our 
special forces could ride 
horseback, train a laser ona 
tank and see it pulverized 
by a bomber that might 
have come from Missouri. 
Like other things noble 
and serious, this military 
machine of precision and 
ferocity had lain dormant during the long slumber. 

On Sept. LI, Afghanistan was still known as the graveyard 
of empires. (Had not Britain and Russia been run to ground by 
its rugged terrain and implacable defenders?) A hundred days 
later, Afghanistan is free and the Taliban crushed. Yes, Omar 
and Osama may still be on the run. Yes, the war will continue. 
But the power and resolve that America demonstrated in 
Afghanistan have already deeply impressed the world. 

Impressed Yemen, for example. Yemen, fearing (or sympa- 
thizing with?) the terrorists more than the U.S., would not give 
us the time of day in the investigation of the Cole. Indeed, it im- 
peded us. That was then. Last week Yemen suddenly launched 
attacks on its own al-Qaeda camps. Yemen joins the war on ter- 
rorism? This is new. This is news. And it comes not from love of 
America. It comes from deep fear and newfound respect. 

What we have done in the hundred days is neither D-day 
nor Gettysburg. It is not the founding of the Republic nor the 
taming of the wilderness. But it is something, and it is wor- 
thy. This generation of Americans—post-Vietnam, post-cold 
war, never challenged—has had no finer hour. B 
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Get what you want this holiday. Everything. |'m the 


4300S — built by you, for you. A completely 
nade-to-order, so you get the very 
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Inspiron 4100 


Dell PCs use genuine Microsoft® Windows 


www. microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 





THE NEW MAYOR OF TRUCKVILLE The Next Generation Dodge Ram. In a town called Truckville, this truck is “The Man” 
e Even safetywise, Ram comes off with an attitude. It’s the only full-size pickup in its class* to offer supplemental side curtain 


airbags** ¢ Own the road with Magnum® power or just carve off a few corners for yourself with precise rack-and-pinion 


GRAB LIFE BY THE HORNS RAM 


DODGE 


steering. Call 800-4 ADODGE or visit 4adocge.com 








THAT’S MISTER NEW RAM TO YOU. 


“Automotive News, full-size pickups, half-ton light-duty models, **Always use seat belts. Remember, a backseat Is the safest place for children 12 and under 





